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Introduction 


B’nai Israel began in 1866 as an Orthodox congregation in downtown Toledo, Ohio. The 
synagogue was started by a small group of European immigrants, many of who were Dutch Jews. By 
1888 they had garnered sufficient numbers to build their first building at the comer of N. 12*'’ (then 
called Union) and Woodruff Streets. In 1913 the growing 150-family membership built a huge and 
impressive stmcture on N. 12*'’ and Bancroft Streets where they worshipped for the next 40 years. A 
large mid-century modem structure on Kenwood Boulevard in the Old Orchard neighborhood was built 
in 1955. The congregation remained there for 50 years until moving further west in 2007 to their new 
home in Sylvania, Ohio. These are the four buildings depicted on the cover of this book. 

To honor Congregation B’nai Israel’s 150* Anniversary, many committees started planning a 
host of activities several years in advance of the anticipated 2016 kickoff events. In early 2014, a group 
of volunteers spent weeks sorting through boxes and bags and cataloguing memorabilia to create the 
CBI Archives. In January 2015, eighteen members received training in interview and video techniques 
from area professionals; then these volunteers assumed the responsibility of interviewing over 40 B’nai 
Israel members from April 2015-August 2016. The transcripts of these interviews are printed in this 
book. 

While these efforts were going on, event planning and fund raising were taking place to 
underwrite the expenses for the yearlong Anniversary celebration. Additionally, a team of volunteers 
took charge of updating a chronicle of B’nai Israel’s history from 1866-2016. This document can be 
found in the Addendum at the end of this book and is permanently housed in the synagogue as the 
Megillat shel B ’nai Israel. 

By September 2016, over 100 volunteers had come together to create several extraordinary 
events. Under the direction of Hazzan Ivor Lichterman, Congregation B’nai Israel’s sole spiritual leader 
since 2011, the at-capacity crowds were privileged to hear the Ruach Choms along with guest Rabbis 
and Hazzanim throughout the celebratory year. Utilizing the theme “Honor, Celebrate, Inspire,” each 
event held throughout the year from Simchat Torah and Shabbat services, the introduction of the 
Megillat, study sessions. The Reunion Celebration, our cemetery and shul tour, the art glass installation, 
the “Some Enchanted Evening” Concert to the oral history interviews and this book dedication have 
honored our historic past, celebrated our synagogue family and inspired us to continue our 
commitment to Congregation B’nai Israel. We look forward to closing out our 150* year with closing 
events honoring our volunteers and our entire Congregation B’nai Israel family. 
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Eli Abramson, MD 


Eli Abramson, MD 

Interview By 

Alix Greenblatt and Kathryn Linver 
August 12, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Eli Abramson (Eli Pesach) was one of three children bom to Esther and Herman Abramson. He was 
bom October 15, 1929 in New York City. He had a brother Gil and sister Rena. Eli is a graduate of The 
University of Toledo and The Ohio State University Medical School. Dr. Abramson and his first wife, 
Sharon Romanoff Abramson were the parents of Mark, Randi and Jay. In 1997, Eli married Nora Miller 
Beren Romanoff who is the mother of Joel Beren and Debbie Beren Diamond. 
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Eli Abramson, MD 


I: Hi Eli 

EA: Hi, how are you? 

I: Thank you so much for agreeing to do this interview, we really appreciate it. It is part of the 150th 
celebration for B'nai Israel. Hopefully we will be able to take snippets of all the interviews we are doing 
and put them into something, we aren't sure what that something will be yet, but you will be a part of the 
history of B'nai Israel. And that is where we want to start. I understand from the information you 
provided us that you were named after your grandfather. 

EA: Well as you know, Jewish (babies) names are after the dead and my mother's father was dead 
before I was bom. My father's father was also dead before I was bom so Eli Carl was Eli Talman after 
both grandparents. 

I; You have a brother and sister? 

EA: Yes, I have a half-brother and a half-sister. My parents were divorced before I was two or three 
years old. My mother brought me to Toledo because she had family here. I was bom in New York and I 
really don't recollect New York or being brought to Toledo. But that's how I came to Toledo. I grew up 
on 13th street between Woodmff and Beacon. It was a fairly Jewish area. I had an aunt and uncle 
downstairs and I lived upstairs with my aunt, uncle, mother and two cousins. We lived there until 1939 
or 1940 and then we moved to Franklin near Delaware. I went to my last year of grade school at Fulton 
and then I went to Scott High School. 

I: What was your mother's maiden name? 

EA: Ozrovitz. 

I: You said she had family in Toledo, was it a large family? 

EA: Yes, the Axonovitz's. 

I: So the name was changed? 

EA: No, they were sisters. My other aunt upstairs was named Stone. Rachel and Nathan Stone, they 
had three daughters, Alice, Lottie and Jeannie. And we all lived together in 4 or 5 rooms. Both my 
parents came from Poland. My mother never gave me the exact city but Lomza Gubernia ' is the area, 
right on the Russian-Polish border. Both of my parents came from that area. 

I: Did they come together? Or did they meet here? 


^ Gubernia is a geographical/political subdivision of the Russian Empire, similar to a province, which applied to the Kingdom 
of Poiand from 1844 until World War I. 
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Eli Abramson, MD 

EA: No, my mother came here when she was 14 years old, came by herself on a ship and got through 
Ellis Island. My aunts were apparently living in New York. They lived there for a while. She made 
several visits back to Europe. She came in 1914 and she went back to Europe and got married to my 
father. He was not a (American) citizen; things had changed in the 1920's, so he had to wait to come 
here. Meantime, she had gotten pregnant right away. I was bom in 1929 (while) he was still in Europe. 
Unfortunately, from what I can guess, I never got the actual story; my mother was very short, very 
small. I suspect she had a broken pelvis when I was delivered and so 1 was actually in a foster home, an 
orphanage for nine months. I was nine months old when my mother took me out and she was able to 
care for me. 

1: Is that why you lived with your aunt and uncle? 

EA: No, this is all in New York, as far as I know, they (the aunts) had moved to Toledo. My mother 
worked as a seamstress, as most of the Jewish refugees did. When her marriage got bad, she picked up 
and brought me to Toledo. And this is where I went to school and grew up. 

I: So you never knew your father? 

EA: No, I never saw him. 

I: Do you know what his occupation was? 

EA: Yes, he was a Cantor. 

I: Really? 

EA: I didn't inherit any of his (vocal) abilities or musicology, but my half-brother played guitar and had 
a good voice. 

I: Did your mother ever talk about Poland or did she not want to discuss it? 

EA: No, it was me...I never really quizzed her. I asked her "what was it like over there?" "we were 
poor". They did have a dirt floor. That much I got out of her. She had a minimal amount of schooling. 
She intimated that he probably farmed, he died in his 40's, he was relatively young. 

I: So your mom, who was relatively uneducated, was smart enough to leave at age 14. Did her parents 
encourage her to do this or was it something she wanted to do? 

EA: No, I think her sisters wanted her to leave. Apparently they were very poor and she had the 
courage to go by herself, unaccompanied. There was family in New York to meet her. She did go to 
night school, she learned how to write. She could read a little bit of English, she spoke Yiddish as her 
native language. 

I: Did any other members of her family come over? 
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Eli Abramson, MD 


EA: The two sisters were already here and then a younger brother came two years after my mother. He 
emigrated before WWI, because emigration laws were very loose. After the war, they shut everything 
down. 

I: In your family unit, with your mom and your aunts and your cousins, how Jewish was the household? 
What kinds of customs, food...? 

'y 

EA: My mother was the "frumest" of the three sisters. She was very committed. We had a kosher 
home, we never bought challah, we always made our own, and we always had Shabbat. Ralph Wexler 
was the ice man; I don’t know if you know the Wexler family, there were a lot of brothers. And we had 
this famous fruit and vegetable man; I called him "Jimmy the huckster." 

I: Was that daily, weekly? 

EA: A few times a week. Remember we just had an ice box. We didn't have refrigerators then. So you 
could only keep things so long. My cousins also lived downstairs, the Axonovitz family, we lived (near) 


the bath house, and a lot of other Jewish 
families lived on our street. Almost all my 
friends were Jewish. 



I: Did your mom make any particularly 
Jewish (foods) that you liked? 


EA: My mother really didn't do much of the 
cooking, she worked and supported herself. 
My aunt was a terrific cook, she could make 
anything, she was really, really good. I'll tell 


you my favorite Jewish meal as a youngster, 
she would make kishke only about three or four times a year because it was a lot of work, scrapping the 


intestines and cleaning it and what have you. I remember we had the old washing machine with the 


ringers. 

I: So, when was the last time you had kishke? 

EA: [pause] Oh, I think it was when I was single, when I'd come home from medical school they would 
make a fuss over me. I was very spoiled in a house with three girls. I didn't do any house work. We 
didn't have much of a yard, so there wasn't much yard work to do, and there was lots of help to do the 
dishes, so I was really kind of spoiled in terms of doing anything at home. I never learned how to cook. 
Still, my choice is instant frozen food, [laughs] 

I: Or eat out? 

EA: Or eat out. But I never like to fuss in the kitchen. 


^ Frumest- Most religiously observant 
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Eli Abramson, MD 

I: Did you go to religious school? Did you belong to a congregation? 

EA: We belonged to the State Street Shul which was Orthodox, and Rabbi Katz was the (Rabbi), he 
also lived down the street. We belonged there until I got married. Sharon (Romanoff Abramson) was 
Reform and I said I didn't want to raise a family with that kind of religious customs, I felt they should 
have more of a traditional life, so we joined B'nai Israel when we came back to Toledo. I was away 
from Toledo from 1950 - 1960, between school and Residency and the Army. I spent two years in the 
service; we came back in 1960 and decided to join B'nai Israel. So that's when we got affiliated with 
B'nai Israel and I've been a member since the 60's. 

I: A long time, how did you and Sharon meet? 

EA: It's a very interesting story. I remember it was my third year of medical school and I was home for 
break from school. We went twelve months, but I was home for summer (break) for about two or three 
weeks. Harold Gross lived on 12th Street, a block away; we had been friends our whole lives and he 
was going with Normie O'desky. They drove by and said "Hi, how would you like to go out?" I said 
"Well, I've been out of town. I've been out of Toledo for three years already and I really don't know 
anybody" and Normie said "I've got a girl I can fix you up with." 

I: And the rest is history. How long did you date before you were married? 

EA: About a year and a half. I was gone. Back and forth, I went to Medical School at Ohio State. I 
have to admit, I had no idea how I was going to support her. We got married my last year of school, we 
had a quarter at Ohio State and then I interned in Philadelphia, at a fairly large hospital there. Then I 
went into the army. The Korean War was over but they were still drafting doctors. We spent two years 
at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. Our first child was bom there. After I got out of the service, I went to 
the University of Michigan and did my residency there. Our second child, Randi, was bom at the 
University Hospital in Michigan. Mark was bom in North Carolina and Jay was bom in Toledo. We 
stopped moving around and we stopped having kids, [laughs] 

I: Is there a message to that? You whole adult life has been at B'nai Israel, what do you see as the 
biggest changes that have taken place in B'nai Israel over your lifespan here? 

EA: Well, obviously, the most prominent is the reduced population. It’s a reflection of what was going 
on in Toledo with the reduced population and in general the younger generation wants a little less rigid 
experience for themselves and their kids. It all depends what you get used to and what is important to 
you. 

I: Do you think the Conservative movement, not just B'nai Israel, but the Conservative movement can 
change to meet the needs you are talking about? 

EA: They have not been successful, I don't think. Although Florida is like living in New York; a very 
large Jewish population where we are (winter residence in Boca Raton). On a Saturday morning we will 


^ The State Street Shul was B'nai Jacob located at 936 N. 12**' at State Street from 1900 -1950 
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Eli Abramson, MD 

have a thousand people in the synagogue. 

I: And the average age is? 

EA: My age...60's 70's. There are two or three Bar Mitzvahs every week. They have a very active day 
school and active Sunday school. The Rabbi there is one of the top four or five Rabbi's in the country. 
He goes to the White House regularly, he's invited everywhere. He goes to Israel every summer to 
study. He's not a young guy, he's in his 60's, and he’s an exceptional guy in terms of the Conservative 
movement. 

I: What do you think they are doing differently there than what’s going on here, other than there is a 
larger population to pull from? 

EA: The service isn't very different from ours. They have a very good cantor, they have a lot of people 
my age, I don't know if they go regularly where they live (up North) but it’s a happening, to see that 
place jammed up every Saturday. 

I: Are there services on Friday night as well? 

EA: Yes, we never go on Friday night but I suspect the younger crowd goes on Friday night. We see a 
younger crowd at the Bar Mitzvahs and it’s a very dynamic community. We have a huge Orthodox 
community there also. Boca has got maybe 20 - 30,000 Jews, it’s a city the size of Toledo but the 
Jewish population is at least 10% or more. 

I: Let’s back track a little bit Eli, to when your kids were growing up at B'nai Israel. How active were 
you in the synagogue at that time? 

EA: I was working; I worked very hard, probably 50 - 60 hours a week. Sharon was active in Sisterhood 
and she participated. The kids went to Sunday school and Hebrew School. The boys got Bar Mitzvah. 
Randi, it turns out, is probably the most traditional and probably the most knowledgeable in Hebrew, she 
reads Torah every month at her synagogue. All her kids went to day school, they were very traditional. 

I: Were you involved in Men’s Club at all? 

EA: I belonged to the Men's Club but I didn't have an active role. I was the medical director of 
Darlington House for about 15-20 years of my life. That's the area that I made the biggest contribution 
to the Jewish Community. 

I: That was important, at that time. 

EA: Darlington House was a real happening, it was a very active Jewish home and the community 
supported it tremendously. It was 100% Jewish when I was (the) attending (physician) there. And then 
as the population diminished ....You know it was more of an old folk’s home than a nursing home, and 
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then when Pelham'' eame, all those people who could function on their own (moved into Pelham, and 
then Darlington^) became more of a nursing home. 

I: Yes, it definitely changed over the years. 

EA: Yes, it there just weren’t enough Jewish people so they had to wisely get out of the nursing home 
business. 

1: Right. 

1: You said you have three children? 

EA: Yes 

1: How many grandchildren? 

EA: 1 have eight grandchildren. 

1: Any great grandchildren? 

EA: No, not yet. 

1: I'm assuming all the grandchildren are married. 

EA: I have three who are married. 

I: Are they in close proximity to their parents, or scattered throughout the county? 

EA: My daughter lives in Washington, DC and her oldest daughter is married, she is the administrator 
for a congressman. She has a good position and she is married. Daniel is married and lives in 
Baltimore, that's Mark's oldest. My youngest son's oldest boy, Zachary is married and lives in Boston. 
He is married to a girl who graduated as a chemical engineer; they just bought a home and are doing 
well. They are well educated and their futures are pretty good. 

I: It’s always nice when your children and grandchildren are doing well. That's extremely important. 
Let's talk about Nora a little bit. She came into your life 

EA: The last 10 or 11 years. I married Nora (Miller Beren Romanoff) about three or four years after 
Sharon died. We have had an interesting life, in terms of doing things together and involved in the 
community. Because her son (Joel Beren) is so involved in the community, we are often drafted along 
with them. It’s been a very nice experience for both of us. We have a large blended family that has 
worked out reasonably well. 


" Pelham Manor was built on Pelham and Douglas Roads across the street from Darlington House in 1980 for independent 
senior living. 

^ Darlington House, The Jewish Home for the Aged, was built across the street from B'nai Israel at Darlington and Douglas 
Roads. It was dedicated in 1962 and was sold in 2000. 
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Eli Abramson, MD 

I: Well, as an outsider, I will say I think it has worked out extremely well. You and Sharon and you and 
Nora have added a lot to this community over the years, whether you know it or not. I know you and 
Nora recently went on the trip with the Cantor (Ivor Lichterman), tell me a little bit about that. 

EA: Well, when I heard they were going to Europe, I thought a river cruise would be nice. A land trip 
is physically harder because you are on and off the bus and packing and unpacking. We spent 3 days in 
Prague, which was very exciting. Prague had had a very large Jewish community. One of the most 
important times we had was when we went to the synagogue on Friday night (in Prague.) We had these 
young (people, from) Eastern European communities that came to the synagogue and it was pretty 
dramatic. 


I: Was that a highlight of the trip? 


EA: I'd say it was memorable. The trip was a wonderful experience, of being together and seeing the 
various cities and buildings and the history of the various cities we were in, good and bad. 

I: Was that your first trip to Europe? 

EA: No, I've had two or three trips to Europe, 
I'd been to Prague maybe four or five years 
before, but I'd never been to Austria, 
Hungary, Slovakia or Germany. 

I: What was the most memorable? 


EA: Prague was certainly the prettiest. 
Historically, as a community it is well 
preserved because it never was bombed. So 
the buildings are original. I was very taken 
aback by Hungary. The architecture was very interesting. I thought they rebuilt a lot of things but they 
kept it very traditional, there were very few modem buildings with glass and steel like we see here. 
People there were all very friendly, the Hungarians and the Jewish people were all very friendly and of 
course they love visitors. It was a nice experience. I didn't have any emotional connection to any of 
these countries but it was such a good experience because of the amount of work the Cantor and Lee 
Kwait put into it to be sure we saw as much as we could see. 

I: I think when you have a limited amount of time; a river boat cruise gives you a nice overall view of 
the countries. 



EA: Yes, unless you spend a lot of time there, you aren't going to get (to see) a lot. 

I: Let's come back to B'nai Israel and talk about the future. What do you see as the issues we are facing 
today and where would you like to see B'nai Israel go in the future? 
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EA: Well, unless we get younger members in the congregation, we will continue to shrink. How to get 
younger people into the synagogue is really a challenge for the entire American Jewish community. 

Even though, the Reform (movement) is growing, believe me, their services are the same as ours, in 
terms of a lot of seniors and very few young people. It’s interesting to see that young people are still 
committed to Judaism. The fact that they don’t practice traditional Judaism, I think is a factor that 
makes it more difficult. And even probably members with of our synagogue, there isn't enough lighting 
candles and having Shabbat dinner on Friday night. I don't think there's enough of that, so the kids don't 
connect to the rituals that are part of what we have here. 

1: How do you think the synagogue can help families achieve those particular goals? 

EA: I wish I had the answer to that one. I think there are a lot of people who are spending their full 
time thinking about it. 

1: Probably. 

EA: The things we've done, I think are appropriate. We try to have a Shabbat family dirmer which 
encourages rituals of the family. 1 think those are in the right direction. I think the Cantor has been very 
effective in encouraging young people to participate in the service and I think that’s very good because 
you don't see that in other synagogues, except for the Bar Mitzvah (kids) and that's the end of what you 
see young people do. Until there is a change in our lifestyle in this country, children are so programmed 
with music lessons, and school activities and their own interests that there is very little time for Judaism 
in their lives. We used to go to Hebrew School four days a week, then it was cut to three and now it’s 
just once or twice, and that's only the Hebrew part. In order to have a Conservative movement, I think 
there has to be some traditional experience in the home to connect them to want to continue that for 
themselves rather than everybody ruiming everywhere and you catch religion only on the high holidays 
or family special events like Bar Mitzvahs or weddings, and that's their religious experience. 

1: Yes, I understand that completely. Is there anything else you would like to add to this that we haven't 
covered? 

EA: No, I don't think so. 

Kathryn: I have a question, you said that your mother spoke Yiddish mostly, do you speak Yiddish? 

EA: I understand Yiddish, I don't speak it. I only speak a few words, but I do understand it. 

Kathryn: Oh, ok. 

I: If you have any old photographs or artifacts you'd like us to photograph to include with this 
interview, let us know. 

EA: 1 really don't. When I was growing up, we didn't have cameras, now we have so much 
photography; now, with I-phones we are overwhelmed. But I really don't have any old pictures that 
would be of interest. 
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I: You know you talked about your weekly Shabbat dinners, but did you also go to shul for the high 
holidays or celebrate the other holidays? 

EA: Yes, in grade school I never went to school on Passover, on the religious days, I never went on 
Shavuos (Shavuot) and Sukkos (Sukkot.) 

I: You were Orthodox 

EA: Yes, I never went to school, even in Medical School, I didn't go to school on the high holidays. A 
lot of people were nervous about it, and a lot of the kids (today) are nervous about it because of the 
tremendous amount of pressure to perform, but I didn't feel that I missed anything in school. Maybe life 
was easier in those days. 

I: Yes, maybe. Well, thank you, we appreciate your time. We will send you a transcript probably in a 
few weeks, if there is anything you want to change, we can only delete (or clarify). 

EA: 1 understand. Thank you 

I: Thank you Eli. 
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I: How are you? 

EB: Fine, how are you? 

I: I have not done this a whole lot, probably my third or fourth interview. If I fail to ask or if I leave 
anything out, Kathryn please feel free to add your comments. 

I: So, you moved to Toledo in what year? 

EB: 1970 

I: And why did you come to Toledo? 

EB: Primarily because the company was being purchased by another corporation and they broke us up 
into divisions. We were stuck with the building on the south east side of Detroit and we couldn't afford 
the overhead. But we had a production plant and a lab down here on Laskey Road, so the president said 
"I'm moving to Toledo because it will reduce the overhead and bring everybody together. Follow me. 
And most of us did; the greatest move of my life. 

I: How many people was that? 

EB: Probably 60 or 70 up there. 

I: What was the name of the company? 

EB: It's had about 12 names. At that time it was Continental Aviation and Engineering. Today it's called 
Teledyne Turbine Engines. 

I: But they still deal in aviation? 

EB: Yes. 

I: And you were an aviation engineer? 

EB: No, an aeronautical engineer. 

I: You moved here with Nami and the kids? 

EB: Yes, Nami and the 4 kids. 

I: And they were excited about the move? Skeptical? 

EB: Let's put it this way; Nami was completely excited because the experiment of living with my 
mother in law, after my father in law's murder, did not work out that well. She and her mother were in a 
battle. The opposite of that was Judy, who was being asked to leave all her friends from her day school 
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and come down here in the 9th grade. So she walked in the front door on the day we moved, closed the 
door went upstairs, into her room on the comer, and slammed the door, and didn't come out for four 
years! And she still doesn't have any great love for Toledo. 

1: That’s too bad. 

EB: Yes it is. As far as I'm concerned it was the best move of my life. 

I: And the other kids adjusted okay? 

EB: Oh yes, fine. Miriam was only 2 years old at the time and Jeremy went over to Whiteford School, 
got prizes over there; and they had a wonderful course (of study) for Joel. 

I: And you settled on B'nai Israel. 

EB: Yep. 

I: There was never any doubt in your mind that it would be B'nai Israel? 

EB: No. As a matter of fact, when the President (of our company) announced, in 1969, that we would 
be moving down here, we were members of Shaarey Zedeck in Michigan, I sort of finagled a trip down 
here to look at the lab and I looked up Conservative Synagogues in the phone book. So I went over and 
Rose Blumberg, the secretary at the time, toured me around. There were some significant differences as 
I recall, for example B'nai Israel here was proud having 200 people on a Friday night but only had 40 
people on Saturday morning. In Detroit, my father-in-law (Rabbi Morris Adler) had long ago stopped 
Friday evening services, he felt it was a "home holiday" you should spend it at home. We had 700 
people on Saturday morning. So it was different. But B'nai Israel was a heck of a lot less fancy, less 
society-oriented, and much simpler. At that time, the Sisterhood girls cooked. I'm sure you remember, 
your Aunt was in charge of it. I found that refreshing. Instead of hiring a fancy caterer from one of the 
big Detroit kosher places. 

I: So your initial reaction overall, the first time you walked into B'nai Israel was? 

EB: Disappointment to some extent, the building at that time was 25 years old. I must admit, I never 
thought the sanctuary was anything more than a box with colored windows, but when we left, I was in 
charge of the move, I heard a number of people weeping that we had to leave those beautiful windows 
behind us. (I thought) they were nothing but colored glass and the whole sanctuary was a cube. Of 
course by that time we had had nine years in the new Shaarey Zedeck which was very, very modem, had 
all kinds of fancy stuff and was very awesome. There was nothing awesome about B'nai Israel until we 
got into the services, and then it was enjoyable. 

I: So, tell me what made the services awesome? 

EB: Later on, it was Fishel Pearlmutter. I think Rabbi Goldberg retired about two years after we got 
here; he was a little fearsome up on the bima. I remember one event when a baby cried and he had the 
person thrown out. That was not my way of thinking. Then when it happened to Fishel, he said 
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something like "The voice of a child in a synagogue is music to God." The mother picked up the child 
and walked out but Fishel was my introduction to a warm service. We had a wonderful relationship. I 
attended Torah with Tam on Wednesday with a paper bag lunch. I learned all about the rainbow bible, 
which had been bothering me for years, why there were three Genesis stories wrapped up in each other 
and he explained it all. 

I: What is the rainbow bible? 

EB: If you read through the creation story in Genesis "Breshit" you wonder why this is being repeated 
or why is this phrase different from that phrase? Well, if you take a pair of scissors and you cut the story 
up into three colors, and then glue them together you will have three very similar but separate stories of 
creation. Somebody stitched together the myths of the past, whatever commentary that came along to 
affect it and put together a wonderful Genesis story but, to an engineer, it doesn't make sense. But when 
you realize you are dealing with people from three thousand years ago, then it makes sense. This 
apparently was derived from German biblical critique back in the 1880's; it was novel to me, but once he 
explained it was a revelation. 

I: That’s very interesting, 1 have never heard that. 

EB: If you read it, you will find the inconsistencies; I don't remember where you cut it but it (becomes) 
three separate stories. 

I: I'm going to jump ahead because we are talking architecture and I know you were instrumental with 
the move, not necessarily the design, of the new building. Let’s talk about how you put that process 
together, what it involved, what you enjoyed, what was frustrating for you. 

EB: The process was really put together with a bunch of other people. I was the leader but there were 
others who were empowered to come up with suggestions and lead task forces. Our biggest job was 
actually to dismount the memorial plaques; there were 1500 or 1700 of them. So I had Kandee (Storm), 
the office person at that time, take a picture of each row and then I pasted them all together. So we could 
look at them and decide where we could put spaces and whatever. As far as the move goes, we decided 
to save money and we dismantled the library by ourselves and the mover moved in a bunch of cabinets 
that we could fill up with books and he could take them back to the library. The most frustrating part 
was that I approached it as a system kind of a thing, so the first thing was to inventory everything in the 
whole building. At that point I discovered where my daughter had been on most Shabbos mornings, 
under the apron of the stage in the social hall. There was a door there and you could climb under it (the 
stage) and the kids could play in there. That's where she would disappear to. When I called her down in 
Columbus she said "Oh? You never knew that?" [laughs] When we inventoried everything, I got plans 
of the place and got it all organized with what was where and what we were taking and what we were 
leaving behind, I sat down with Mr. Sullivan, the mover, and after about six or seven minutes I thought 1 
caught him falling asleep, I said "This doesn't mean a damn thing to you, does it?" Having all these 
architect plans and papers and he said, "No, just tell me what you want to move and where." So, I threw 
away all my papers and we did it and it worked beautifully. 
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I: Did you keep all the memorial plaques in the same rows that they were in? 

EB: We tried to but there were more eolumns here. 

1: Why was that important? 

EB: Beeause the families were used to having them in a eertain order and families had to remain 
together, of eourse. I was used to walking in (to the memorial alcove) turning three feet and there was 
Nami, my late wife. Fagie knew where Barry's^ (plaque) was. So that what we tried to do to keep it in 
the same order, in order to ease family’s jobs of trying to find them. 

1: So Eli, let’s go back. You were bom in Windsor, Ontario, but where were your parents from? 

EB: My father was bom in Windsor, his father, who I am named after because he died the year before I 
was bom, his father E. Herman Benstein was the first permanent Jew to live in Windsor. There had 
been transients, in the fur business, who came down from Montreal, but he was the first permanent Jew, 
and I will never get over my awe. I'm pretty sure that he came at the age of 18 to escape the Tsar's army; 
he came from Grodno, Russia in 1885. By 1900, not speaking the language, having been here for 15 
years, having no family, though there were cousins across the river in Detroit, he built the first apartment 
house in the city of Windsor. This tells me he used his smarts and had become a rather well-to-do man. 
My grandmother came over a few years later. She died just after my father was bom in 1894, so my 
grandfather sent for a new bride from the old country, and she was the one I always called Bubie 
Benstein. On my mother's side, her parents came from Poland. The story is that one Shabbos afternoon, 
my grandfather was in his long johns, taking his Shabbos nap, and my grandmother, who was all of 
4'10" was off with their 3 children visiting a friend and some anarchist threw a bomb off the roof of the 
apartment house where they lived, at a nobleman who was visiting nearby and of course the military 
rode in. My grandfather escaped, across the roofs and went to Hamburg. He sent a note to my 
grandmother, "come join me, we're going to America” They ended up going through Quebec and they 
went to Toronto. My mother was listed as "the infant" (on the manifest). My older aunt was listed as 
three years old the younger aunt as two, and my mother was the infant. So they settled in Toronto. He 
was a tinsmith with a fantastic reputation. My mother was Canadian, almost from birth; the rest of the 
family was bom there. There were four more (children). My father met my mother in 1927 or 1928, he 
was, about 27 or 28 and he had been a playboy. How he met my mother, who was a lovely, lovely, very 
smart lady. I'm really not sure. But, they fell in love and they were married and went to Windsor, where 
I was bom and so was my sister. Six weeks after I was bom, (in 1929) the "world crashed" so I was a 
Depression baby. 

Not only was I a Depression baby, but by 1931, the family was broke. They had lost a fortune. Part of 
that was due to the credit which my grandfather had issued to people who couldn't repay and part was 
due to my Uncle Joe's inability and my father's lack of education in running a business. Anyway, the 
whole thing went down the tubes and until about 1955 we were lower middle class. 


® Barry Morse, Fagie Benstein's first husband passed away in 1988. 
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I: Did I miss how they met and how they ended up in Windsor? 

EB: They ended up in Windsor beeause that’s where the family fortune and the family store and my 
father was from. My mother was from Toronto and she probably wanted to escape the strictures of the 
Orthodox house, but they ended up there because that's where the business was and that's where my 
father made his living. 

I: So your mother came from a very Orthodox family, what about your father? 

EB: Not that much at all. 

1: Then, how did you develop your sense of Judaism? What was your Jewish upbringing in Windsor? 

EB: In Windsor, not very much, very little. I don't remember Windsor very much; we left when I was 
eight or nine years old. When we got to Toronto, I was immediately enrolled in the Brunswick Avenue 
Heder. By the time I finished my Bar Mitzvah, the principal called my mother and said "this guy's got 
to become a Rabbi." Then my mother had me tested, and the tester said "This guy's got to become an 
engineer." [laughs] Then a little later, my three aunts, who were dentists’ wives, came to my mother and 
said "you can't let him be an engineer, that's a lousy job for a Jewish boy. He's got to be a doctor.” At 
that time, the quotas for Jews to get into medical school were so low that even though I qualified, I 
didn't want to go anyway. So, I became what I wanted. 

I: Was that because the tester suggested it or you knew that was the direction you wanted? 

EB: I knew that's the direction I wanted to go. Because I can remember, in 1940,1 visited with my aunt 
and uncle and two cousins and Bubie Benstein, and I brought with me two little balsa airplane models 
and I built them over the summer vacation. I remember I was fascinated. It-was the summer of the Blitz 
in Britain, the royal air force was on the news all the time, and I loved building airplanes, I built model 
airplanes until I was 18 years old. During the war I was an air cadet in the Canadian Air Force, then I 
ended up going to the University of Toronto getting a Bachelor of Applied Science in Aeronautical 
Engineering. 

I: I stayed in Toronto from 1939 to 1950, through my college years at U of Toronto then I went to 
Ithaca, to Cornell for graduate school. I met Nami, before I graduated from Toronto, she was from 
Detroit. We were married in Detroit and (I remember) we planned our trip to Buffalo, where I was to 
start work at the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory because I could not get security clearance at that time. 
It was the Communist scare and I was Canadian so I couldn't get security clearance and I couldn't get the 
job because I couldn't get security clearance. It was a "ring around the rosy" until my father-in-law 
came up with an idea. He knew a guy by the name of Pete Altman who was vice president of 
Continental Motors Corporation. How he ever got there. I'll never know because no Jew was ever that 
high in that kind of an organization, then or thereafter. Pete said "Yeah, I'll get him an interview, so I 
interviewed and they offered me a job. So three weeks before Nami and I were going to leave for 
Buffalo, I got the job in Detroit and that's how we ended up in Detroit for 17 years. I call myself the 
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"Great Lakes Circumnavigator"...because if you look at (a map) [he motions circling] it's Lake Erie, 

Lake Ontario, the Finger Lakes, Lake Sinclair and Lake Huron for vacation. 

1: 1 want to hear the story of your grandfather or your father; which one was on the roof? 

EB; Oh, that was later on, after I left Toronto, but they told me the story. A bank had a leak in the roof, 
they called in three companies who were roofing specialists and they still had the leak. Somebody said, 
"You need to find Sam Gilofsky, He's retired, but he's the greatest roofer you'll find around. So, my 
grandfather was hired, he went up to the 6th floor roof and he fixed the leak. Being 82 or 83 years old, 
he was a little tired, so he had his sandwich and then he lied down and took a nap. Someone on the 8th 
floor of the building next door, looked out the window and said "Oh my, there's an old dead Jew down 
there!" [He points down]. So the firemen came racing, and my grandfather didn't speak English that well 

even though he'd been in the country for 60 years 
by that time, and the roof was fine and my 
grandfather was fine, and that was the story. 

I: Very funny story. You also said your dad was 
a playboy? 

EB: Yes, my dad was a bit of a playboy, yeah, I 
have pictures of him in a bowler (hat) [he points 
to his head] and a Model T (automobile) and stuff 
like that. He knew everybody in Windsor 
including the customs people at the border. 
Customs & Immigration. He also knew some of 
the guys who were smuggling whiskey from 
Canada to the States during prohibition, 1926-27. 
My father was close to 30 (years old by that time). 
He went on a speedboat, over to Belle Isle with a 
load of whisky, just for the heck of it, with some 
friends. They got halfway across and the Coast 
Guard searchlight suddenly hits the boat and he 
hears "Stop where you are!" so he and his friends offloaded the whiskey on the opposite side of the boat 
from where the Coast Guard was and when they boarded the boat they didn't find anything. 

I: Did you hear any stories from your parents or grandparents about the old country and what life was 
like over there? 

EB: Not really, my grandfather (Benstein) died the year before I was bom. I guess the Depression 
affected everybody. I'll never forgive myself for not asking my grandfather the details of that story I told 
you about escaping across the roof, because it was a family story. One of my cousins who lives in 
Maryland now, wanted to print a little book about the history of 40 Lagrange Avenue, which was my 
Grandparents home for many years in Toronto. All the cousins were asked to contribute a story, and I 
sent that one, and no one had heard it before. I got it from my mother. So, I'll never forgive myself for 
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not having the patience to sit down vsdth this "geezer" who used to cut his beard every three days with a 
pair of scissors, very Orthodox man. My grandmother was very furious because her parents wouldn't let 
her go to school, she couldn't read until the day she died at 90,1 have a picture of my grandfather 
reading to her in the park, a Yiddish newspaper In spite of that, my grandmother did all the accounts for 
Zayde's business, she spoke five languages pretty well and she raised seven kids...maybe school wasn't 
so important, I don't know. But I'll never forgive myself for not asking about that and other stories. He 
was an expert tinsmith; his family was fairly well to do. His fate would have been the same as others. I 
remember in 1946 & 47 going into Bubie's house, hearing her scream, she had just received a call (after 
putting in requests asking about her parents after the War) from HIAS or JDC. I remember twice 
walking in and hearing her scream her head off, sink to the floor, everybody was gone. We later got a 
three or four page list of our family and an associated family titled "Assumed Died at Auschwitz, 1943". 
So she lost just about everybody, not all, there were a few cousins who were rescued and did very well 
in Montreal. 

I: That cousin in Maryland, did she ever put the book together? 

EB; Oh yes she did, it’s upstairs. A little pamphlet. 

I: What are some of the other stories in the book? 

EB: Oh, the shoiket’, who lived three doors down and a couple of times we were walking through the 
alley behind my grandmother’s house and the shoiket was there, he had a little shanty at the back and he 
was [motions in the air] slicing the neck of a chicken. Also the pear tree in the back had very, very hard 
pears, but that wouldn't deter the kids in the neighborhood who would climb over the fence and climb up 
the pear tree and get the unripe fruit and my grandfather would run out there with a stick and try to hit 
(the kids. She told) all these stories about Chanukah and Pesach; my three boy cousins and I would sit at 
the far end of the table, we had a very long table and all seven children of the grandparents, wives and 
children were all at one table. We used to sit at the far end with our radio because at that time, during 
Pesach, the Stanley Cup finals were being played. Today, they don't get played until the middle of 
summer, but not then. 

I: What were your favorite holidays growing up and what kind of celebrations did you do? 

EB: They were all about equal because they were all centered at my grandmother's house on Lagrange 
Avenue. We were about three miles away, northwest, my fancy uncles were about five miles north of 
there yet we all came together we all went to the same synagogue. I'd say probably Pesach because of all 
the preparations that went on, and because we'd drive my grandfather nuts because all of us kids had 
Heder educations and we'd sing each of the songs after the meal, faster and faster until we could hardly 
breathe. We had fun. 

I: How many at your Pesach Seders? 

EB: There were seven kids, six wives, some relatives and the seven grandchildren, about 22, 24 people. 

^ Shoiket is a butcher who performs ritual slaughtering of kosher animals 
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I; Did your grandmother do all the cooking? 

EB; 1 think my mother and my aunt came in to help. 

I: What was the best thing your grandmother made that you remember? 

EB: Oh, she was a lousy cook [laughs]/ her best thing was honey cake that I used to like. 

1: How about your mother? 

EB: My mother was a fantastic cook. I hurt her feelings one night, 1 think it was soup, it might have 
been chicken soup, I don't remember. But I said "Mom, this soup tastes like it has a rubber band in it. 
My father said [angrily] "What are you saying?" My sister said "ELI!" she was 5 years younger. My 
mother felt very bad about it. The next day, she looked at the bottom of the pot and sure enough there 
was a rubber band stuck to the bottom of the pot, glued on because of the heat. 

1: Was Nami a good cook? 

EB: Oh, she was a great cook. 

1: What were some of her specialties? What was your favorite thing she made? 

EB: The best thing she made was mandel bread. She made them with com flakes, absolutely crunchy 
delicious; they melted in your mouth. But I can probably think of a dozen other things that she made. 

I: And your bride today, Fagie? 

EB: Fagie's another one. I'm looking over there [looks at the bookshelf] She has about 40 cookbooks, 
she’s innovative, never makes the same thing twice or if she does it doesn't taste the same as the first 
time. We went to an Elderhostel just outside Florence, Italy a number of years ago and we wandered 
around Florence and found a restaurant. We ordered an Italian, vegetarian soup, it was excellent. So 
when we got back, she said "I'm going to make some soup.' she made it, it was absolutely out of this 
world, I could have eaten it by the gallon. Six months later, she made it again and it didn't taste at all 
like the first time. So she’s innovative, cleaver, just ask anybody who's been here for a Pesach Seder or 
Shabbat dinner what her cooking is like. 

I: What were Friday nights like for you, growing up? 

EB: They were always at home, well almost always. 

1: You did Shabbos every week? 

EB: Yes, my mother lit lights (candles). Right around my Bar Mitzvah, I started saying kiddush. I don't 
know how much Hebrew education my father had but it wasn't very much so 1 took over a great deal of 
that. My mother had more background, Yiddish was her first language. I'm still astounded that between 
her and my grandmother and grandfather, I could almost go elbow to elbow with Fagie on 
understanding, not speaking, Yiddish. Yiddish was her (Fagie's) first language like it was my mother's. 
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I: As you got older, did you lead Seders, or was that left to the elders? 

EB: No, my grandfather led every Seder until I left Toronto in 1953,(that's when 1 left Ithaca and I went 
home for Seder). When we got to Detroit, my father-in-law led Seder until his death in 1966 and then 
we shared Seders with shirt-tail relatives and the head of that clan was Seymour. He was about my age 
and we shared, (every other year) he would take it then I would take it. When we got down here 
(Toledo), then, I took it. So I've been doing it for 45 years now. 

I: Your sister, any good sibling stories? 

EB: My sister had some problems, she was married at a very early age, I think to get out of the house, to 
a guy that was a sleaze-ball. I tried to argue her out of it, after four kids, he just walked out on her. So 
she was left with four kids and no income. The fimny thing I recall was one time at the dinner table, she 
said something very nasty to my mother so I wacked her across the back of the head, like on NCIS-not a 
love tap; and then I pushed her face into the soup. By that time she was rebelling like crazy. She later 
married a wonderful guy, but he died of cancer after two years of marriage. She really took good care of 
him, nursed him and received the admiration from his family. They had one child together and she is 
still in Toronto, she's 82 and four of her kids are there. 

I: Do you see her often? 

EB: Once a year. We speak at the holidays and wish each other happy birthday. We are not close, if 
that's what you're asking. I was the "Golden Boy" I had a successful career, wife. Rabbi for a father-in- 
law all that stuff; enough jealousy there for three people. 

I: That happens. 

EB: Yes, it does. My mother probably contributed to that problem. Who knows? 

I: Let's go back to B'nai and Toledo. How active were you when you first came to Toledo, at the 
synagogue? 

EB: For the first few years, not active at all. I was getting used to the job and the commute. From our 
house to the plant was 14 !4 minutes on a good day. In Detroit it was 50 - 60 minutes from the SE to the 
NW of the city stuck under bridges with diesel engines on both sides of you. So anyway, that gave me 
an extra hour and a half, it was a gift. I had to get used to that, adjusting, the kids, finding out where 
everything was. I don't remember the exact time, but maybe five or six years in I got into a couple 
volunteer jobs at the synagogue, on committees and stuff like that. 

I: Do you remember what they were? 

EB: Later on, one was to choose a Rabbi and we had a meeting of about ten people and I put up a flip 
chart and we listed the characteristics that we wanted in a Rabbi, I think I was on the House Committee 
for a short time then I became Vice President with Irv Alloy, Jim Tuschman was the other VP. I don't 
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remember what my job was. Then later on I remember being on the board for several years. I didn't want 
to take on the presidency; president of a synagogue is a lousy job for a Jewish boy. 

I: Or a Jewish girl. 

EB: Right, or a Jewish girl. 

1: Ritual committee? 

EB: Yes, I was on the Ritual Committee with Ben Magdovitz. I got an award a number of years ago, for 
Board Member of the Year, it was the year we moved the synagogue (2007). 

1: Now that we made the move and we've made a few repairs, we've been there nine years, it is home to 
people; what's the biggest problems you see in the physical building? 

EB: Actually, if you are talking about heating, air conditioning, I really don't know. 1 haven't been active 
for a number of years. If you are talking spiritually... 

I: Yes, let's talk about that. 

EB: Well, probably I should start with a meeting at the old building when Steve Rothschild said "Eollow 
me we've got good things to do." And he got a whole bunch of people into the social hall with flip charts 
and he asked them for positive and negative statements on whether we should move or not. I remember 
one gentleman took the flip chart and all he had on it was "Negative: Don't move...it's paid for, it's paid 
for, and it’s paid for." He didn't care about anything else, not that we needed a $500,000 boiler that he 
didn't worry about. So anyway I don't know if that kind of problem exists today. As far as I know the 
classrooms work fine, they get 50-60 people to watch a movie, that's good. The sanctuary is lovely. I use 
the sanctuary as one of my "Jewpardy" questions on Pesach. 

You know when we get bored? When the Rabbis were talking about 10 plagues and 25 plagues and 225 
plagues...! cut all that out (of the Seder) and we play Jewpardy. I have a showpiece right up there on the 
window and its played just like Jeopardy. Across the top you have categories. Kings, Queens & Prime 
Ministers; Heroes & Villains; Events, stuff like that; and then down the left column are the values of 
each answer and the answers are covered up with a piece of paper. The answer for one of them is "He 
goes round and round the sanctuary but never gets dizzy." And the question is "Who is Ecclesiastes?" 
because that's what is printed around the sanctuary (on Sylvania Avenue). It usually takes people 20 
seconds or so to get it. But I think that sanctuary is absolutely magnificent. It is simple, the design is 
genius. {See Figure I on page 36) 

I: I agree it is beautiful. Is there anything you would ehange? Or would you leave it as it is? 

EB: No, I don't like leaving everything just as it is, my motto when I was chief research scientist at the 
company, was printed up here [points to his forehead] "WHY NOT?" I love the service, having gone to 
Saturday morning services for about 80 years now; I know most of it by heart. I love the singing, I love 
trying to harmonize with the Cantor. I think Ivor's a great guy, we sit beside each other at the opera, at 
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the (movie) theater (to watch the showing of) the Metropolitan Opera. Jan and Jerry (the Cantor's wife 
and father-in-law) come too. I think Ivor's a great guy, he's done a great job. I don't know how you 
function in a synagogue with only one clergy. Now in a sense, I can say the one clergy would be a 
Cantor because if you don't get the congregation involved during the whole service, you could have 
people dropping off, and they drop off fast enough as it is. This place is down from 750 families when I 
came here to 250 now. That's going to keep on going down because the number of disabled (parking) 
spaces has grown to 12 or 13. We are all older. I know that with the price of Rabbis today, even junior 
Rabbis, we are probably smarter having a (visiting) Rabbi like Jason Miller and at critical times during 
the year, use his talents. I wish we could change some of the tunes. I used to enjoy Jamie Cloth's Friday 

o 

evening service when he would use some of Shlomo Carlebach melodies and there are certainly plenty 
of them, they are on you tube. 

I: Have you ever suggested that? 

EB: No, because I can't formulate my ideas. Ivor does vary things on occasion. He will always explain 
why he changes, I love that. That he explains why the trope of a particular torah portion on a Shabbat is 
different and he knows it all, he is very knowledgeable in that area and he explains it. I never knew that 
stuff before. I'm curious enough to want to learn new things. But he does change it often enough that I 
can't say I'm completely bored and I have a suggestion for you. That's my problem; I don't have a 
suggestion, possibly because I don't have enough experience elsewhere. (I’ve just gone to) McCall 
Street in Toronto, and then the new synagogue there, to Shaarey Zedeck in Detroit and B'nai Israel. 

I: I'm going to disagree with you. You go to plenty of weddings and Bar Mitzvahs and I know you go to 
services in other communities. Aren't there portions of their services that you've ever thought "I wonder 
if we could incorporate that in Toledo?" 

EB: I'm thinking of my son's Conservative congregation in Israel. They only have one Rabbi and 
whenever they daven they have either a member of the community or the Rabbi himself so there's 
nothing special there. My son Jeremy, quite often has done Friday evening services using some of the 
Carlebach stuff. The other one, where Joel lives, is modem Orthodox, Friday evening services are 
delightful, they have Carlebach tunes and others that are familiar but Saturday services are [he motions 
like he's sleeping]. Most of the (people believe) "It's got to be this way. Orthodox or else." That's not 
even where the ultra-Orthodox are. Yes, we've been to other services, maybe I am just satisfied the way 
it is. My life has been devoted to change and I'm wondering why I don't have a positive thought on this. 

I: You made a statement that when you first came we had 750 families and now we are in the 
neighborhood of 250. Any suggestions, any thought on how to reverse the decline. I know we are an 
aging congregation, no question about that. 


* Shlomo Carlebach was a Rabbi, teacher, composer, and singer who was known as "The Singing Rabbi" during his lifetime 
1925 - 1994 . 
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EB: Yes, the number of disability (parking) slots shows that. On the one hand, it’s inevitable, we are a 
smoke stack Midwestern community, and that's one of the things that disappoint me about Toledo. 
Toledo is located in the center of transportation for this county, has a good university and research 
centers around it, it has a fantastic museum, good hockey and baseball teams, the symphony is a lot of 
fun, the arts are great the water is wonderful. Imagination Station (the Children's Science Center) is 
great. What the hell is wrong with us? We ought to be drawing in hundreds of people a year. I was 
always astounded that the cost of living was always less than in Detroit; the cost of homes! What we 
paid for our first house here, would have been $25,000 more up in Detroit. So with all its got going for 
it, somehow Toledo has a "Oh, they wouldn't want to come to Toledo" type of attitude. They have a 
lousy mayoral system that doesn't do anything to draw in. For some reason, they just aren't able to draw 
people in. Then we've got probably a few hundred doctors and professors who just won't identify (as 
Jews). I don't know how to draw them in because they've resigned years ago. Until we find a 
replacement for the family jobs that have been lost here, with the Tuschmans, the Barons, the Kripke's 
all the rest of them, the Levines, all those people whose family owned businesses were handed down and 
now this generation doesn't want any part of it and they're moving to Chicago or Columbus. Until we 
bring in a couple of hundred people who come from larger cities and recognize the beauty of living in 
Toledo and bring their religiosity with them, 1 don't have the slightest idea how to add to it. It seems like 
every time you turn around, it’s difficult to get people to come. 

I: Any other stories you want to share with us? 

EB: I made some notes. Oh, Fishel (Pearlmutter) was my ideal to a great extent. He used to have herring 
dinners on Sunday evening for friends of his. Fagie & Barry and Nami and I used to go. I didn't like his 
herring so much and I remember there were flies all over the place, outside in the back yard at a long 
table. I also remember he introduced a service Friday evening on the (Kenwood building) patio at 
sundown. There was just something so peaceful, the office is closed, Shabbos is coming, and it was such 
a great idea of his to introduce that. 

I: We could do that. 

EB: We could, it would require people to bring it (Shabbos) in a little early or we'd have to have a late 
service. But I do believe that Friday night is for families to stay home. 

I: Was the herring creamed or in wine sauce? Did he make it himself? 

EB: Ask Fagie. She's great at remembering things like that. 

I: What do you think has been the primary reason people have left B'nai Israel, other than death? 

EB: Death has been the primary reason but I think mostly because the Conservative movement has an 
existential problem. I could define it in words. We believe in maintaining the religious aspect of Judaism 
but adapting it to modem life using halachic principles, in other words, just like an Orthodox Rabbi 
would judge on an issue, use those same principles but adapt it to modem life. That's nice in theory, but 
very few people are Conservative. Fewer yet are Orthodox. If you go over to Etz Chayim (the Orthodox 
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Shul in Toledo), there are fewer people over there that keep Kosher than over here (at B'nai Israel.) Oh, 
that was another project I did. Nami and I did a project called "kavon"-the future. We surveyed people to 
see what was the average age of the congregation, what they liked and didn't like, that was another 
volunteer thing, in the old days. 

I: Let me digress, what didn't they like? 

EB: When we moved from Coldstream to this condo we lost a lot of things. 1 used to keep the results of 
that survey in a drawer so I'd know right where it was, but it's gone now. 

I: I'm just curious because I wonder if the same concerns then are the same concerns now. 

EB: For me the fundamental aspect of it is that for me, I think very few of our members follow 
Conservative tradition and theory so it’s easy to move over to Shomer (the Reform Temple), it’s very 
easy. Sam (Rabbi Weinstein) is a good Rabbi, they don't demand that much of you. When I was 
consulting in Israel, I went out to lunch with a friend of mine, who 1 was consulting with, an Israeli. We 
went to a Chinese restaurant, he ordered pork and 1 ordered vegetarian. We started talking about religion 
in Israel. Essentially, he said "I don't go to shul, but if I did, the only shul I'd go to would be an 
Orthodox Shul because that's the only valid Judaism." 1 don't know if people feel guilty that B'nai Israel 
is conservative rather than orthodox, like their grandparents were, but it’s easier to go Reform or forget 
about it, only come during the high holidays; why they do that, 1 don't know. There was the Pew Survey 
last year; I’ve stopped worrying about those things. 

I: And you'll live longer. 

EB: Probably. It’s not my job anyways. 

I: The 150th (Anniversary of B'nai Israel) is coming up. Are you excited about that? 

EB: No. My wife (Fagie) is though, [laughs] Yes, I'm excited about it because I hope it becomes a big 
thing in Toledo. Not just the Jewish community, but the city should recognize that it has had a strong 
Jewish population for over 150 years and certainly there was enough interest in the 100 Anniversary of 
UJC, our Federation, (celebrated) at the Toledo Museum of Art. Fagie set up that exhibit and got all 
kinds of interest from people. Especially with some of the (artifacts) people brought over with them 
from the old country. I'm hoping there’s a similar thing with the publicity and that enough people come 
back to see where they came from that we can keep things going. It’s a wonderful thing to be able to 
celebrate. 

I: Kathryn, is there anything you want to ask? 

Kathryn: I think we talked about this earlier. What do you see that we're doing wrong? 

EB: I don't see that you're doing anything wrong. 

Kathryn: Or we could do better. You talked about the Cantor; but separate from the Cantor. 
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EB: I don't know how to attract or keep people involved. You should ask Fagie, because she’s so 
innovative on her programming. Much of that has gone by the wayside the last few years. So much is 
dependent on personalities. We have to outreach, certainly to our intermarried couples, we have to bring 
them in. If the non-Jewish partner sees that they are loved and brought in they'll become a part of the 
community and maybe decide to become Jewish. 

Kathryn: What about your own frustrations? 

EB: I'm not really frustrated. Historically, I was frustrated by some of the clergy’s behavior, 
backstabbing and undermining. But today, I don't want to worry about it. I'm old enough I just want to 
enjoy my grandchildren, read a couple of good books, keep going to the gym, travel a little bit where I 
can, and have fun. And go to services, of course. 

I: Any parting thoughts? 

EB: I hope, as an engineer, if I took a projection of whafs happened to the congregation over the past 45 
years that I've been associated with it, an engineering projection would be very much like the guy, 45 
years ago in the Defense industry who took the cost of fighter planes in each generation that the Defense 
Department funded and plotted them on a curve, and it showed that by the year 2030 the Defense 
Department would be able to afford 1 airplane and all the pilots would have to share it. Now, going back 
to what I said before, if you plot the population of the membership of B'nai Israel and extend it out to 
2030, there may be one member. I hope he enjoys the building. But something’s got to be done, either to 
attract those people who are hiding in the city, get them involved in programming, call the Fagie-s of the 
world and get something going. People are so busy in their lives it’s difficult to get them to originate 
anything, but if somebody else draws them in, like with the 150th; she's got 100 people working on it? 
Fantastic! I could never do that! I just wash the congregation luck. I love Ivor and I hope things will 
work out in the future. I won't be here to see it, but that’s what I hope. 
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Figure 1 B'nai Israel Sanctuary 
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Paula Williams (Pesah Ruchel) was bom in Toledo on July 25, 1939 to Wilfred and Freida Baron 
Williams. She is the oldest of their four children. Her brothers are Ralph and Leon and sister is Deborah 
Williams Perlmutter. She was married to A1 Tobocman from Detroit and they had three sons, Michael 
(Amanda), Daniel (Debra) and Steven (Sharon) and 5 grandchildren. She is currently married to Ronald 
Creed and they live in suburban Detroit. She was interviewed by phone on August 24, 2016 by Cathy 
Sperling. 
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I: Hello Paula, thank you for agreeing to do this interview. What is your fondest memory of B'nai 
Israel? 

PC: My fondest memory is that B'nai Israel was a family synagogue. All of my relatives on my father's 
side were members and my parents had been married there by Rabbi Goldberg in the building on 12th 
Street. 

1: And your parents were? 

PC: My parents are Wilfred Williams and Frieda Baron Williams. 1 had aunts and uncles and cousins 
who belonged and of course, a lot of friends from Fulton Elementary School as well as children of my 
parents’ friends. It was a fun place to be. Regarding the building itself, 1 remember it had stained glass 
windows. 

1: It still does! 

PC: 1 think it was just patterns, 1 don't remember any pictures in the windows. There were also designs 
in the ceiling and around the windows. 1 remember when 1 was bored, because 1 was a child, 1 would 
count the designs, (see figure 2 on page 54) 

1: You aren't the only one who did that. 1 think Howard Rosenbaum said he knew how many window 
panes were in each window. 

PC: Yes, because we had to be quiet. Although 1 wouldn't say this was a fond memory but it is a 
memory, that Rabbi Goldberg kept strict control over the congregation. If children or people were 
talking he would stare at them - you had to be quiet! He was a stem task master. 

1: You are right; 1 have that memory as well. Are you going to be able to come here for the tour? 

PC: Yes, 1 signed up for the tour and my husband wants to come too. Rabbi Goldberg was a very good 
example of a rabbinic leader. 1 also remember Cantor Ulman and his wife Jeanette. Cantor Ulman had 
the most beautiful voice of any Cantor 1 have ever heard. He was always very kind. He was a short man 
and very good looking. On the High Holidays he wore a white hat and robe. 1 also went to Hebrew 
School in the Annex^. 1 remember in our class we had to write a letter to President Tmman asking him 
to recognize the State of Israel. 1 believe it was written on the chalk board and we had to copy it in our 
own hand writing and sign the letter asking the President to recognize the new state. 

1: So that was in 1948 or before? 

PC: Before the United Nations vote. 1 don't remember exactly when, 1 was eight or nine years old. That 
was my part in recognizing the state of Israel. 1 still write letters to politicians, but seldom get the same 
results! 

1: You were in Hebrew School at eight or nine? 


’ The Annex was B'nai Israel's education building next door to the synagogue on 12th Street, built in 1924 
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PC: Yes. 

I: We haven't heard from many girls who were in Hebrew School, mostly boys. 

PC: Yes. Then we built the new building. 1 remember 1 was away at college when Rabbi Goldberg 
asked me if 1 would participate in the "Homecoming Service". He asked me to write a speech. I called 
him because I was struggling with it. I can't remember the topic he gave me but I think my faith was 
waning. 1 was a freshman at the University of Michigan. He told me that it was perfectly normal when 
students went away to college, they heard a lot of new ideas and they might not think the same of their 
Judaism and they might stray but when they got older they would come back to their Judaism. So I 
pretty much wrote that. Although, I hadn't experienced getting old and coming back to Judaism, that was 
his advice to me. That sort of moves into the next question of "any experience with a teacher or clergy 
member you'd like to share." So, that's a memory of Rabbi Goldberg. Another memory is that we had a 
study group that met in his home when he served on the St. Lawrence Seaway Committee or something 
like that. He was often called on to represent the Jewish Community, sometimes at a prayer breakfast or 
by a statement to the press on some Jewish issue. They would call Rabbi Goldberg for a quote. So, 
people from Germany were coming to Toledo for the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway which was a 
huge event to expand trade, especially from the Great Lakes. Well, the Rabbi told us that if he was in 
downtown Toledo and he saw the German delegation walking toward him on the sidewalk he would 
cross the street and walk on the other side because he would not want to meet them because they no 
doubt had ties to the Nazis. And this disturbed me very much. 1 was in high school and for the first time, 

1 was disillusioned with my Rabbi. How could he be like that? I said to my parents "How does he know 
these people were Nazis? Now they are involved with a great thing for trade and they are businessmen, 
or maybe they were children at the time.” I thought the Rabbi was casting judgment on a whole nation 
and not giving an individual the benefit of the doubt. So that was a learning experience for me. My 
parents said "He's only human and he feels very strongly and most likely he would never change his 
mind and a lot of people agree with him.” That was my memory of an experience with Rabbi Goldberg. 

1: Great memory Paula. 

PC: Another memory I have with a clergyman, I don't remember if this was Cantor Ulman or Mr. 
Horowitz, but my friend Ruthann Shonbrun and I were in Hebrew School together in the house'® on 
Collingwood Avenue. Ruthann and I would walk from Fulton School to Hebrew School together but in 
bad weather, our parents paid for a cab to pick us up at school if the weather was really horrible. Well, in 
our class, the boys were learning the prayer that you read before you read the Torah. We did this at the 
beginning of every class. The teacher would go around and ask "Who wants to recite the prayer?" 
Ruthann and 1 would raise our hands, real high, and he'd never call on us, only the boys. (He said the 
boys were learning this recitation in preparation for their Bar Mitzvah.) Then he'd start the lesson. 
Ruthann and I were really annoyed and we decided to boycott Hebrew School. So, one day we walked 
over to Ashland Avenue and we went "shopping". We didn't have any money but we looked at the store 

B’nai Israel purchased three parcels of land in the 2200 block of Collingwood Avenue in 1948. They converted a house 
into offices and classrooms for Sunday school and Hebrew school which they used until moving in to the Kenwood bldg in 
1957. 
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windows and when it was time to go home, we went 
home. I don't know how often we did that but our parents 
got a call from the Hebrew School asking why we were 
not coming to Hebrew School? So at dinner my parents 
said "We got a call from the Hebrew School, you weren't 
there. Where were you?" I confessed. "Well the teacher 
won't call on Ruthann or me and we're just as good as the 
boys are and so we decided we didn't want to go to 
Hebrew School if it’s only for boys." I can't remember 
what my parents said, 1 know they called the Hebrew School and told them that's why we didn't come. 
So, I was rebellious in the 4th grade. (We returned to Hebrew School and thereafter were called on to 
sing the prayers.) 

I: Didn't they tell you that girls aren't allowed to read from the Torah so you didn't need to know the 
prayer? 

PC: Oh sure, but that just made us mad. We could say it just as good as the boys and we were on tune, 
and they weren't! [laughs] As it happened, by the time I was 13,1 had my Bat Mitzvah. The first girl to 
have a Bat Mitzvah was Marcia Shore. 

I: Oh, 1 thought it was Paula Goldberg. 

PC: The Rabbi's daughter? 

I: Yes. 

PC: Oh, maybe she was. 1 think that's why he liked me because my name was the same as his daughter's. 
So, I did have a Bat Mitzvah. 

I: Was it on Friday night? 

PC: Yes, it was on Friday night because girls couldn’t have their Bat Mitzvahs on Saturday morning. 
(Also 1 didn’t have a Torah portion to read.) 

PC: I also remember Rose Bloom 

I: Yes, she was the Sunday school principal. 

PC: I remember her because she was a large woman with a beautiful smile. She was never married and 
very dedicated to B'nai Israel. She had an interesting name "Rose Bloom" how perfect. Did she ever 
marry? 

I: No, you were right about that. How involved was your family in B'nai Israel, when you were a child? 

PC: We were very involved. When we lived on Putnam Street, we could walk there. Not when I was a 
young child, but later. We always attended on the High Holidays, sometimes on Friday nights. My dad 
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had been on the board of trustees and my mother was active in Sisterhood. Of course I went to Hebrew 
School, Sunday school, Bat Mitzvah, Confirmation and I was President of USY*', so it was a pretty 
strong involvement. My brothers and sister (Ralph, Leon and Debbie) are younger than me. I don’t 
remember the extent of their involvement. 

1: There are pictures of your dad in the archives, a lot of them actually, when he was on the board. 

PC: As a child, I don't really know what he did; just that he went to meetings. 

1: So the lifecycle event that stands out was? 

PC: 1 remember I liked wearing that long white dress for confirmation. Rabbi Goldberg performed my 
wedding. I remember when 1 was in USY going to other cities for what they called a conclave. So 1 went 
to Detroit and Youngstown and USY Camp and met Conservative Jews, kids and Rabbis, from other 
cities. That was nice because when 1 got to Ann Arbor (for college) some of the people I had met in 
USY were there, so that was nice. 1 left Toledo to attend college, and then I married a Detroiter, so I 
wasn't active after I left for college. The new (Kenwood) building was completed before 1 got married 
but it wasn't air conditioned yet. 1 got married in the summer, and 1 insisted that 1 didn't want to get 
married at B’nai Israel so I got married at The Commodore Perry Hotel where it was air conditioned. 

I: What year was that? 

PC: 1961. 

I: Oh, the Kenwood Building wasn't air conditioned then? 

PC: No, not when it first opened. Air conditioning was new then. 

I: You know what? The air conditioning broke the day I got married, and it was June 1969. So 8 years 
later we had air conditioning, but it wasn't working! [laughs] 

PC: I do want to say that although I went through the whole curriculum at B'nai Israel and my family 
kept kosher, and when I first got married, I kept kosher because that was the only thing I knew. It was 
how I was brought up. But I did evolve away from Conservative Judaism early in my marriage and now 
I identify as a Humanistic Jew. I'm a member of the Birmingham Temple in Farmington Hills, Michigan 
which is the first Humanistic Jewish Congregation. It was founded by Rabbi Sherwin Wine in 1963.1 
also lead a group of Humanistic Jews in Southwest Florida and we are affiliated with our national 
organization, the Society for Humanistic Judaism. I evolved from my Conservative upbringing because 
really didn't answer my questions for a meaning for life. We live in such a random universe that I just 
couldn't abide by seeking favors from a being that we can't see. It seemed like such a wasted effort to 


11 

United Synagogue Youth (USY) is Conservative Judaism’s premier youth group, run by its parent organization, The 
United Synagogue of Conservative Judaism (USCJ). 
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me. When I met Rabbi Wine and he explained Humanistic Judaism it hit me, "This is me." So since 
1964,1 have been a Humanistic Jew. I appreciate my background in Conservative Judaism but it no 
longer has meaning for me. (My upbringing in Conservative Judaism provided me with a love and 
respect for Judaism, but my beliefs have evolved into a Jewish identity more attuned to our own time. 

I: Isn't there a Humanistic synagogue in Ann Arbor? 

PC: There is a secular groups in Ann Arbor, but they are not affiliated with the Society for Humanistic 
Judaism, which would be like B'nai Israel not being affiliated with USCJ. I do have a lot of the Ann 
Arbor materials. If s very similar. I can see now, when I look back at my life at B'nai Israel, I was never 
really in the groove. I became disillusioned with my Rabbi, he wasn't the paragon of virtue I had been 
taught he should be. I was upset about not being treated equally like the boys, so I think I always had 
this streak in me. 

I: Well, it’s wonderful that you found a place. 

PC: Yes, my sons were raised at the Birmingham Temple and strongly identify as Humanistic Jews. My 
maternal grandfather, Harry Baron, belonged to a little Orthodox synagogue on Canton Street. Sometime 
during the High Holidays when people were in the synagogue the entire day, my mother would take me 
and my brother to see her dad, even though the women had to sit upstairs there. When I was a little girl 1 
could go and sit right next to my grandpa who had a big, huge prayer shawl on, a tallit, and I'd play with 
the “tzitzit ” and I'd watch as the Rabbi and Cantor would prostrate themselves on the floor in prayer 
and then stand up. 

I: Was that Anshai Sfard'^? 

PC: Yes. My father said that there was a Romanian shul as well. So I guess the different ethnic groups 
had their own congregations. My mother's father came from Lithuania. He was very religious, would lay 
tefillin every morning even though they were one of only two Jewish families in Bowling Green, Ohio. 
They kept kosher. She had three brothers. 

I: Who were her brothers? 

PC: Sidney Baron, Jerry Baron and Robert Baron. My uncle Bob lived in Bowling Green which is where 
they all were bom. 

I: So Harry was the father and who else was in that family? 

PC: His wife Pauline Jaffee Baron, his mother Rushel Kander and the youngest Baron child, my aunt 
Marian Goldner. She is now the matriarch at age 94. 

I: I hope to see you in a few weeks. Thanks for your time. 


Tzitzit are the fringe on the edges of a tallit (prayer shawl) 

Anshai Sfard was an Orthodox Shul located at Canton & Scott Streets from 1918-1954. It ultimately merged with the other 
Orthodox Synagogues. 
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Phyllis Jacoby Diamond 

Interview By 

Sharon Stein and Debbie Williams Perlmutter 

June 26, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Phyllis (Perl bat Berl) was bom June 6, 1925 to Blossom Edna Moss and Bernard Jacoby in Detroit, 
Michigan. She married Joseph Diamond on November 24, 1946 in Toledo. They were the parents of 
David and Stuart. Phyllis has one granddaughter, liana who lives in Israel. 
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I: Today is June 26, 2015. I am interviewing Phyllis Diamond, a longtime member of B’nai Israel. I 
am Sharon Stein and this is a project of the Oral History project of the 150th Anniversary of B'nai Israel 
(in Toledo, Ohio). 

I: Good morning Phyllis. 

PD: Good Morning. 

I: As we talked about before, what we are going to do today is to talk about your relationship with the 
congregation and your history with the synagogue. That's what we are going to do today. 

PD: OK 

I: In looking at your pre interview questionnaire that you filled out, I saw that you came to Toledo in 
1935. What brought your family to Toledo? 

PD: Basically, it was really the Depression. My father had three brothers, and the four of them were in a 
wholesale cleaning plant in Detroit. The small tailors used to bring all their work to this plant. Well, 
when the Depression came in, people weren't having their clothes cleaned and four brothers just couldn't 
make a living. So, two brothers moved to California, another one passed away and his son and widow 
took over. My Uncle Ben Harris said "Come to Toledo and we'll find something for you" and that's how 
we came to Toledo. 

I: So Ben Harris was on your mother's side? 

PD: Yes, Ceil Harris was my mother's sister. So they suggested we come here. I was 10 1/2. My 
cousin Rhoda, my Aunt Ceil and Uncle Ben's daughter, was only 6 months younger than me. We were 
like sisters, we were so close. She didn't go to Sunday school so I didn't go to Sunday school, I spent the 
weekends at their house. Leeta (Harris Nistel) is 6 years younger than me. That's a big difference. So I 
spent the weekends with them and I was aware of B'nai Israel, when we came I remember sitting 
upstairs with my mother, but I didn't really do anything with B'nai Israel. 

I: So as a child, when you moved here your family didn't join B'nai Israel? 

PD: No, we joined, I just didn't attend Sunday school or a have a Jewish education, I wasn't involved, I 
really didn't get involved until much later. 

I: As an adult 

PD: Right. Actually, I think my first job in Sisterhood was counting tax stamps. 

I: Oh, really 
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PD: David was just a baby and I couldn't get out, and Sarah Frankel was in charge of the tax stamp 
project. She would send them to the state (of Ohio), and we would get money back. But you had to put 
them in packets of one hundred. The three cent tax things, the six cent ones, whatever the denomination 
was, you had to put them together in packets of one hundred. So since 1 was home, that was my job, 
putting it together and we (Sisterhood) made money. 

1: You mentioned David, (your oldest son.) Your husband was Joe (Diamond). How did you and Joe 
meet? 

PD: We met at a dance in May. 1 was with Jay Glassman and he introduced me to Joe. 1 was at Ohio 
State (University) at that time and Joe asked me when I was coming back and I said "Oh, I'll be back the 
first weekend in June." That weekend was Roberta Axelrod's wedding and he was there and 1 was there 
and that's when it started. We started dating in June, got engaged in August and married in November. 

1: Was Joe's family from Toledo? 

PD: Oh yes, Joe was bom in Toledo. He was a twin, his brother was Bill. They called them Joe-Willy. I 
never did. They looked exactly alike and they sounded exactly alike. When they were adults and Bill 
would come to town to visit, people would call him Joe. In fact I have a picture, in one of those oval 
frames, when they were babies with little dresses on...you don't know who is who. 1 don't think my 
mother-in-law knew who was who. [laughs] 

1: When did you and Joe actually join B'nai Israel, do you remember? 

PD: Well, David was a baby, and if 1 was already working for sisterhood then it was probably when we 
got married. 

1: What made you decide to join B'nai Israel? 

PD: My folks belonged here. And my aunt and uncle. 

I: Phyllis one of the things you mentioned was that your parents came here from Detroit. Were they 
bom in this country or in Europe? 

PD: My mother was bom in Detroit and my dad was bom in New York. 

I: So it was your grandparents (that came to America)? 

PD: Yes, my dad's side was Hungarian and my mom's side was Russian. My in-laws were Polish and 
Romanian. 

I: And you're an only child? 

PD: Yes. 

I: That had to be an interesting experience growing up having cousins here but not having siblings. 
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PD: You know when you lived in Detroit, the Jewish area...I never knew from religion, I never knew 
from being alone...we lived in a duplex originally and then we moved down aeross from the school. It 
was an apartment with 32 apartments, 4 floors, and 8 apartments on each floor. There were lots of 
children around, I never thought of it as being alone. 

I: When you moved to Toledo, where did your family live? 

PD: First we moved onto Cherry and Roslyn Place, a four family; and then we moved to Boston Place. 

I: OK, You mentioned that when you first got active in B'nai Israel you were home-bound. Did you 
live within walking distance of the synagogue on 12th Street? 

PD: No, we walked, when it was the holidays, we walked. Shirley (Simon) Yaffe lived across the street 
so I used to stop at her house, pick her up and then we'd walk on to B'nai Israel. That was quite a walk. 
Now when it came Yom Kippur, on Kol Nidre night, my folks drove down there, we left the car, walked 
back home, walked back the next day and when it was all over, we had the car and drove home. 

I: Oh, that's interesting 

PD: Yes, we could leave our cars there (overnight). 

I: You mentioned Shirley Yaffe, that she was a neighbor, even though you didn't go to Sunday school, 
did you do activities as a young person at the synagogue? 

PD: Not until I was married. But we had a lot of Jewish people (in the neighborhood). Jimmy and 
Shirley Fox lived downstairs, Helen Fox who was a teacher at Fulton School lived down the block, and 
the Shapiro’s lived two doors away from me. I remember when Marshall (Shapiro) was in a play pen 
outside, they had all the girls and finally they had Marshall. The Ciralsky's lived there. There were a lot 
of Jewish people, the heart of the Jewish section. 

I: In addition to Sisterhood, do you remember if you and Joe were involved in any of the couples’ 
activities at the synagogue? 

PD: We really weren't until much later. Like "Cabaret B'nai" and "All That Glitters" when Arlene 
Rubinoff was chairman of that. And Fred Mahler really used a laptop thing, and this was years ago, and 
he figured out how we were going to get all those people into Fruchtman Hall (Kenwood Bldg.). He had 
it all figured out, we had a tremendous crowd. 

I: What was the event? 

PD: I think it might have been the Chenille Sisters that was the entertainment for that. We had a lot of 
tables with candles in bottles and Camille Alloy did a landscape of Bancroft Street. 

I: So do you remember the transition from Bancroft Street to Kenwood and what that experience was 
like? 

PD: Not really. Because I wasn't involved at that time, 
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I: So it was more on Kenwood? 

PD: Outside of going to services on the holidays on 12th Street, 1 really wasn't involved. 

1: But you did become involved on Kenwood. Was it because you had children, is that what brought 
you in? 

PD: Children and I got active in Sisterhood, 1 was at the building almost every day, and it was close to 
our house. 

1: By that time your family had moved to Strauss? 

PD: Yes, in 1967 we moved to Strauss Drive. Otherwise, we lived on Parkview, as a couple we lived 
for 20 years on Parkview, off North Cove and South Cove near Monroe (Street). Then in '67 we moved 
to Strauss and I've been there ever since. 

I: What attracted you, other than your family belonged to this synagogue, to becoming active? 

PD: Sisterhood. Activities, I went from one thing then to another. In fact, after many years, when they 
asked me to become President (of Sisterhood), I did not feel qualified because I didn't go to services 
(weekly) at that time. I felt that the Sisterhood President was representing the women of the synagogue 
and (I felt) I wasn't a good representation if I never went to services, because I didn't. It wasn't until I 
got different jobs in Sisterhood. We had Junior Congregation, and I was in charge of the Oneg Shabbat 
for the Junior Congregation and of course my kids started Sunday school and I got involved with 
everything Sisterhood. 

I: So that made a big change in your life, being involved with Sisterhood, you are here close to every 

day. 

PD: I used to be. Not so much now. I've cut 
down on my driving. 

I: Well for those of us who know you, if s 
really clear. 

PD: On Kenwood, in fact, I was going to 
services every day, and then we would go to 
Darlington House to go to services. 

I: There are a couple of things that I know you've been involved in, and one is Torah Fund. What has 
that meant to you? 

PD: Well, it’s a way to raise funds for the Jewish Theological Seminary, if s just one activity that I felt 
we did really well in those days and we raised a lot of money. Of course there weren't as many activities 
then as there are now. Things weren't as expensive then either. We did our own luncheons back then. 
We started out in private homes, that worked out really well, we all worked (together) to make the 
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lunch, did the shopping, did everything ourselves. What happened was we were supposed to have a 
Torah Fund luneheon at Joel and Linda Beren's and their kitehen remodeling didn't get finished in time 
so we moved it to Grace Laderman's condo and she took sick so we moved it to B'nai Israel and its been 
here ever since. Now we don't do it beeause there are people who won't give up their maj game to eome 
to the luncheon and it got expensive because we have to pay for help. Even though we would make the 
food we still needed waitresses and it beeame cost prohibitive. We were spending too much money on 
that part of it so we gave up the luncheons and do it (solicit funds) by personal contact. 

1: Now, in Sisterhood did you volunteer in the kitchen? 

PD: Oh yes, 1 was involved in the kitchen. Joyce Weiselberg was in there and I kept telling her "you're 
not tying it tight enough, it’s going to fall out" we were making kishke! I worked more in that kitchen 
than 1 did in my own kitchen at home. I was extremely active in almost every activity in Sisterhood. 

1: On Kenwood, with both Rabbi Goldberg and Rabbi Pearlmutter? 

PD: Right. I remember Thea Lipson and I met with Rabbi Pearlmutter. There was this perennial 
question about people bringing baked goods in (to the building.) Rabbi Goldberg used to say if it was a 
finger food (its ok) as long as you didn't use silverware. But they wanted to ehange that ruling but 
everyone would say "Wait until after my Bar Mitzvah" because that way they could ask their friends to 
bake and we let them bake. Thea and I had many meetings with Rabbi Pearlmutter about trying to get 
the system changed. Of course in those days, if you had a Yartzeit, like on Friday night, this was for late 
Friday night serviees, there was a little slip you got that said you were either going to help at the Oneg 
Shabbat, bring baked goods or contribute money for the Oneg Shabbat on Friday night; because the 
Friday Night Service was a big service in those days. 

I: What was that like? Now we just have the early Friday service. 

PD: Well, Rabbi Goldberg spoke; we'd have the service and then the Oneg Shabbat after services. It 
wouldn't start until 8:00. 

I: And would they draw a big erowd? 

PD: Yes, it was well attended. But gradually, gradually things changed. 

I: What are some of your memories of Rabbi Goldberg or Rabbi Pearlmutter? 

PD: I was not as close with either of them as other people were. I really was closer to Rabbi Ungar and 
(Cantor) Jamie Gloth. I remember (Cantor) Barzak, but I wasn't elose with him. I think when they first 
came here, Rhoda's (Mrs. Barzak) sister passed away and they sat Shiva here (in Toledo.) 

I: Tell me a little about how you got involved with the gift shop. 

PD: At that time, Hermine Bentley was chairman. 

I: Of the gift shop? 
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PD: Yes. And Jan Oster and I and Rita Tauber, we'd rotate on Sundays, when we'd help, and then 
Hermine was going to retire. We were taking inventory, and the one showcase we had, it was glass with 
open shelves on top and closed cabinet on the bottom, fell over on her (Hermine). Everyone came 
running. Rabbi Goldberg, everyone who was in the building came running, they called the rescue squad 
and she was hospitalized for some time. Her husband (Bud Bentley) was a salesman and was out of 
town on the road at that time, he wasn't in Toledo. Si Sack went to get him and drive him home. So she 
doctored for a long time with her back after that. That was when I got started. At that time it was a little 
(area) in the office where Rose Blumberg sat. Do you remember where it was? Eventually we moved 
into the coat room. It was good; we had a lot of room to spread out. 

I: So what has running the gift shop meant to you? 

PD; It was interesting. Of course in those days, there were no computers, we had catalogues. Later, 
Sylvia Glassman, did you know her? That was one of the best relationships; she and I were on the same 
wave-length. We would get together and we'd compare the catalogues, some had lower prices, so we'd 
compare. And I'd go to Detroit. We went to Bornstein's or Spitzer’s or Rabbi Nelson's shop in their 
home. We'd go in person, Ruth Sitzman, Elaine Flaum; she'd look over things to be sure there were no 
scratches or anything wrong with the merchandise. 

I: Your quality control person. 

PD: Yes. We had a lot of people to help out. It just evolved. The more I did, the more I got to do more. 

I enjoyed being a volunteer. I enjoyed meeting people and meeting with people and dealing with them. 
Unfortunately we don't have that much right now. 

I: You were involved in developing the gift shop for the building on Sylvania, where we are now. Do 
you recall what the process of making the move was like and designing the gift shop? 

PD: Well, first the gift shop was going to be where the Sunday's School’s supply room is and the supply 
room was going to be where the gift shop is now. Then they decided that that should be the supply room 
and that people coming into the sanctuary should see the gift shop. I made paper cutouts of the 
showcases because I wanted to know what would fit into the gift shop. So I made patterns and laid them 
on the floor so I knew exactly what showcases we would be able to use and take with us. And that 
worked out really well, in fact, the guys were really surprised. I said they should have had a woman on 
the committee to begin with [laughs]. 

I: In designing the building? 

PD: In designing the building, in designing everything. 

I: Do you remember who was on that committee? 

PD: No I don't, but, I almost had a heart attack. Because originally, our gift shop, our showcases, you 
know that little space when you go into the gift shop and there's a little space where the white cabinet is, 
where we keep our bags? That was our stockroom space! I kept yelling [laughs], I think Jamie (Cantor 
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Gloth) didn't want to talk to me anymore. So I said "Why don't you break that wall open, put a door 
there and we can put shelves on the back part of that (large) store room and we can use it as our stock 
room?” That's how that came about. Otherwise we wouldn't have had a store room. They didn't think 
of that. So that's how we are using the back part of the big store room (next to the kitchen.) 

I: Were you involved in the design of any other part of the building? 

PD: No, just the gift shop. 

I: You mentioned that you became more active when Cantor Gloth and Rabbi Ungar were here. 

PD: Well, I felt closer to them. For some reason, 1 just connected with them. I did not necessarily 
connect with Rabbi Goldberg; I respected him, he was the rabbi, the same thing with Rabbi Pearlmutter. 
I didn't have that same close feeling. I know some people just loved Rabbi Pearlmutter, I just never did, 
but I did with Ungar and Jamie. 

I: Is that when you started coming to services regularly? Or did you go before? 

PD: Joe passed away in '97 and I was coming to services every night for the year. So I guess that's how 

I really started coming every night. It 
was easy to go straight (down) 
Kenwood (Blvd.) from my house. 

I: Were you involved in a 
transliteration book? 

PD: That was me, because I used to 
come with a book on Friday night. It 
was an Orthodox book, an Art Scroll 
Book, it had one line of Hebrew, one 
line of transliteration and one line of 
English. Jamie saw me with that 
book, every Friday night, every Friday night with that (book) and I said this is how I can (follow) 
because I don't read Hebrew and I'm not interested in learning that much about Hebrew at this stage. 

But with transliteration and Jamie enunciating every syllable so clearly, I could follow exactly. I always 
knew where he was. I can't say the same (for Cantor Lichterman, who) is a little more Orthodox and has 
a (South African) accent, so it’s a little different. I'm not always sure where I am. So that's when Jamie 
decided to make the transliteration books. 

I: And that's made a big difference for a lot of people. 

PD: Yes. If you don't read Hebrew, it's a big difference because I can follow the service exactly. 

I: So you went from the year you were saying Kaddish for your husband to continuing to be active every 
day, well, for a long time, you were going to evening minyan after that. 
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PD: Yes, I was there every night for the year and then, I don't know, you just get into the habit and you 
go. Don't forget, when Joe passed away, I didn't have to account for anybody, I didn't have the 
responsibility for anybody. My time was my own, what I wanted to do was my own. 

I: And what you wanted to do was to be here, a lot. 

PD: Right, my main thing, it isn't that I'm so religious, because I'm not, though I did keep kosher, my 
mother kept kosher, I wasn't religious in a lot of other ways. But I knew that having a minyan was 
important to a lot of people and that's my main reason I make it a point to come on Friday night. Of 
course we do have a minyan on Saturday but even the holidays, the minor, well, they aren't really minor 
holidays but people treat them like that, because we have so few people that come on some of the other 
holidays. They don't come, especially after Yom Kippur 

I: The other fall holidays? 

PD: It (attendance) suffers a lot. That's why I make it a point to be here to help make a minyan. And 
that's my main goal for being here. To help somebody else that wants it, that a minyan is important to 
them. Even when I come for Yartzeit, when we don't have a minyan we say el malei'"^, which I like 
because it mentions the person's name, I think it’s more personal than saying Kaddish. 

I: I think about five years ago, the gift shop was named for you. What was that experience like? 

PD: The fimny thing is, when they were raising funds, I gave a lot of money and Stuart (her son) added 
to it. So they said they were going to name the gift shop after me since I made this big contribution, well 
then Stuart was here and he said "I don't know, you said they were going to name the gift shop after you 
and I don't see any place where it says they named it after you." So, I went to the (Synagogue) President 
and I told him what Stuart said and that's how my name got up on there, [laughs] though I didn't expect 
it to be that big, they could have had just a little plaque. (See figure 2 on page 54) 

I: Yes, it’s lovely. Over time, what kinds of changes have you seen at B'nai Israel that are memorable to 
you? 

PD: Well, of course more people are working. Before, years ago when I started. Sisterhood was the 
main activity. Although I was a chairman and President of B'nai Brith Women before I ever was 
involved with Sisterhood; because I bowled. When I started bowling in 1951, then I started going 
through all the chairs of B'nai Brith Women and became President. That was before Sisterhood. When 
I got done with B'nai Brith Women, that's when I really got into Sisterhood. Stuart was bom in 1951, 
David was bom in 1948. So, that was that. 

I: In terms of changes in the congregation? 

PD: People are not as active or as dedicated as they used to be. I mean you had many more dedicated 
members than you do now. And of course with shopping in the gift shop, so many people do it on the 


The memorial prayer which is said for an individual when a minyan is not present. 
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internet now. In fact, this vendor came through on Wednesday and I went to see what he had. One of 
the girls from one of the other gift shops was there also and she said one time she let someone take home 
the catalogue and they were going to see what they wanted to order. And what happened was they 
ordered directly over the internet. And never did anything with the gift shop. She said, "I'll never do that 
again." 

I: Oh, sure! 

PD: That was really unfair of that party who took the catalogue home. I've given catalogues or shown 
people catalogues to help them pick things out. But for me, I can't see the computer that well, so I can't 
see the merchandise on line, I have to look at the catalogue. It's a colored picture, its bigger, it's just too 
hard for me (to see) on the computer. A lot of the places aren’t putting money into catalogues any more. 
They are doing it (online) on the computer. So, the other girl (know how to use) the computer, but they 
don't have the kind of time to devote to it like I do. I understand that. They have their own activities, 
people can't devote the time. 

I: In looking at what you've done, volunteerism has been a big part of your life. 

PD: That's right 

I: But you also had a career as well. 

PD: I worked part time at the University (of Toledo) for 30 years. 

I: That's quite an accomplishment. 

PD: My mother lived on Wyndhurst, right near the University, before she went to Darlington House. 

The University of Toledo, Wyndhurst, Darlington, B'nai Israel were (all located) sort of in a cluster. So 
it was easy for me to do it. And I didn't have that many outside activities once B'nai Brith was over, 
well I bowled until I gave that up. I always worked on the Blood Drives, there's one this weekend 
(Interfaith Blood Drive.) When I was in high school, I was a messenger for the Civil Defense. 

I: Really? 

PD: It was World War II, my job was, we had to go in the neighborhood and if someone was bleeding 
(thank G-d we never had to do this), but if someone was bleeding you had to put a tourniquet on them 
and with lipstick write the time (on their forehead), because if you left it on too long they could lose an 
arm or a leg or something. We had to learn all about the gases. I used to knit for the Red Cross. One of 
the teachers at Scott used to send me across the street to the knit shop on Collingwood across from Scott 
(High School). 

I: And you are a Friendly Visitor for Jewish Family Service. 

PD: Right. In fact just yesterday I was there. Our maj group met there. I went to see Peggy (Damrauer) 
and I see different people when I go. I give a little hello, how are you and all that. 
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I: It sounds like you've had a very aetive life, up to this point. 

PD: As a volunteer, right. I'm not going to sit and play maj all day. That's not my mission in life. In 
fact sometimes when they call off the maj (game) its ok with me. 

I: What would you say your mission in life is? I heard you talk about wanting to create a minyan for 
other people. 

PD; Well, that, just helping B'nai Israel wherever I ean. Most of my fund raising (efforts) are for B'nai 
Israel. Torah Fund-is a projeet of Sisterhood, aeross the country, every (Conservative) Sisterhood is 
supposed to raise funds for the Jewish Theological Seminary. So, I still do that. Some people buy the 
cards and do their own sending out. In fact, I have one person from the (Reform) Temple that always 
gives me her contributions because she knows that I get them out (in the mail) right away. But I'm not 
dealing with the volume that they are so it’s easier for me to get it out right away. 

I; I think we are probably coming to a close with this interview, but I'd like to ask you if there is 
something you would like to say for the archive-that I haven't asked you. that I haven't thought about 
that you would like to (include) in this interview? 

PD: No, I just wish that other people would feel closer to the synagogue and really become a part of it. 
Because without the people, not only attending and giving money, but taking an active part, can a 
synagogue survive? Money alone won't make a synagogue survive and that's what I want to see:; the 
synagogue survive strongly. And with the way the times are, it’s unfortunate, really. I see, in a lot of 
families, how we're getting away from the synagogue because there are so many mixed marriages. 

Some people are, even with mixed marriages, some people are. I'm not saying everybody. People travel 
more than they ever used to. They have other activities that they didn't have. At one time the 
synagogue was your main activity and it isn't that way anymore. That's one of the (problems) with the 
gift shop. Many people shop on the internet. Well, I'm not going into electronics in the gift shop. Same 
with little kids, they are always using electronics (gestures texting / gaming with her thumbs) 

I: It is different, Debbie do you have any questions for Phyllis? 

Debbie: Phyllis, when you first started working in the gift shop (on Kenwood) was it in the office? 

PD: Yes, Rose Blumberg (Building secretary) was right there and she would help and Annette 
Greenspoon was in the other office. I've seen a lot of changes and a lot of dedicated people. 

Debbie: The showcase that fell, was it next to the gift shop in the hallway? It was huge. 

PD: We don't have that one anymore. 

I: I want to thank you for doing this. 

PD: My pleasure. 
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Figure 2 Phyllis Diamond Gift Shop 
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Shirley Zimbler Gerber 

Interview By 

Kathryn Linver and Alix Greenblatt 
May 17, 2016 
Toledo, Ohio 



Shirley Zimbler (Sarah Mindel) was bom in Chicago, Illinois in 1924 to Anna (Chanah) Phillips 
Zimbler and Alex (Eliyahoo) Zimbler. She had an older brother, Sol Zimbler and a younger brother, 
Howard Zimbler. In 1948 she married Jerome Gerber at B’nai Israel. They were the parents of Gail, 
Jeff, and Felice. She was interviewed at her home on May 17, 2016 by Kathryn Linver and Alix 
Greenblatt. 
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I: First of all Shirley, we'd like to thank you for agreeing to do an interview today. 

SG: You are welcome. 

I: What I'd like to do first is to start at the beginning. That would be the beginning of you. So, if you 
can, tell me where you were bom and the year. 

SG: Chicago, IL in 1924. 

I: And your parents were? 

SG: My parents were Alex and Anna Zimbler 

I: And where were they from? 

SG: My mother was from Poland and my father came from Russia, they met and were married in 
Chicago. I think it was 1917. 

I: Ok, And you were bom in 1924. Do you have siblings? 

SG: Yes, I had 2 siblings, they are both deceased. One was Sol Zimbler, he was 6 years older than me 
and the other was Howard Zimbler and he was about 9 years younger than me. 

1: And your nephew was a friend of mine. 

SG: Yes, my nephew. Shelly Zimbler was Sol's son. 

I: So you were bom in Chicago, when did you move to Toledo? 

SG: We came to Toledo in 1943. My parent’s waited until 1 graduated from high school before we 
moved here. Then 1 entered the University of Michigan. After I graduated, I worked at Maumee Valley 
Hospital as a medical technician. It was when I was working at Maumee Valley Hospital that I met my 
husband, Jerry Gerber on a blind date and it clicked. We were married in 1948 at the old B'nai Israel on 
Bancroft Street by Rabbi Goldberg and Cantor Ulman. 

I: So you came to Toledo with your parents, what brought them here? 

SG: Business, [laughs] Things weren't that great in Chicago. We always loved Toledo. My grandparents, 
the Philips' had come here in 1938 or so. We used to visit Toledo and I never wanted to go back to 
Chicago after a visit to Toledo. Even though Chicago is a big cosmopolitan city, there was nothing like 
the houses and the big trees. 
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I: So did you grandparents come from Europe to Toledo? 

SG: No, they were in Chicago too. My Uncle Phil Phillips moved from Chicago to Toledo and when he 
got himself established here he asked my grandparents and aunts and uncles, who were single at the 
time, to come to Toledo. 

1: What kind of business brought your father to Toledo? 

SG: It was a grocery store. 

I: And you were married in Toledo to Jerry. Was he a physician at the time? 

SG: He was an Intern. 

I: And you had children? 

SG: Yes, 

I: In Toledo? 

SG: No. All three children were bom in a different city, because after my husband's Internship he went 
on to other post graduate work. Gail was bom in Brooklyn, New York. She's the oldest. (She was bom) 
in 1949. Jeff was bom at Fort Meade, MD when my husband was in the service and Felice was bom in 
Catskill, NY where we had settled for about 8 years when my husband was doing general practice with a 
general surgeon. 

I: And then, after the children were bom, and you were all in New York, then where did you go? 

SG: Then we moved to Toledo in 1961. 

I: How did you choose Toledo? 

SG: Oh! There's nothing like it. My grandparents, my aunts and uncles and my parents were all here. 
After being in the big cities. New York and Atlanta, there was nothing like Toledo. 

I: It also sounds like you're saying "Nothing like family." 

SG: Yes. That's it exactly. 

I: Talk to me a little bit about your family; your relationship with your family. Things that you 
remember that particularly warm your heart. 

SG: Well, after we moved to Toledo, from Catskill, New York, in 1961, my daughter Gail was one of 
the first girls to have a Bat Mitzvah. I think it was in 1962 or 63. It was on a Friday night at B'nai Israel. 
And then Jeff had his Bar Mitzvah in about 1965 and then Felice was confirmed in 1968. So we were 
tied up with B'nai Israel quite a bit. 

I: It sounds like it. Let's go back for a second to your family. Your grandparents were here. 
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SG: Yes. Peter and Sarah Phillips. My aunts and uncles were Ralph and Sylvia Phillips, Goldie and 
Morris Siegman, Willie and Bea Phillips, and Louis “Oxie” Axonovitz. 

I: Were they all members of the Orthodox congregation? 

SG: Goldie and Morris were members at B'nai Israel and the others were at Etz Chayim (B'nai Jacob) 

I: So when you and Jerry came back... 

SG: We went right to B'nai Israel. 

I: What made you make the decision rather than joining the Orthodox (shul)? 

SG: My husband wanted to sit with me at B'nai Israel. 

I: That was when it was on Bancroft? 

SG: No, on Kenwood. We were married on Bancroft. But when we joined in 1961 it was on Kenwood. 
I: So one daughter was Bat Mitzvah and one was confirmed. 

SG: Gail was both. Bat Mitzvah and Confirmed, Jeff was just Bar Mitzvah and Felice was just 
confirmed at B'nai Israel. 

I: Did you ever have a "late Bat Mitzvah?" 

SG: No, I never did. 

I: When you were a kid growing up... 

SG: We went to the orthodox shul in Chicago. 

I: So you came here, you belonged to B’nai Israel and you mentioned in the form you filled out that you 
were active in the Jewish Community. When did you become active? You had children... 

SG: Yes, not until the children were out of the house. After college and they got settled, then I started 
going to services more often. 

I: Did you work outside the home when you were married? 

SG: Yes 

I: Where did you work? 

SG: I worked in my husband's office for quite a while. 

I: What did you do? 

SG: I was the receptionist. 
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I: So your particular training (medical technician), you didn't do after you were married? 

SG: No. Exeept in Catskill, NY, I worked at a white mouse farm. I had to test the feces of the white 
mice to see that they didn't have salmonella, [laughs] 

1: [laughs] oh! 

SG; When the kids finished school, Jeff from Miehigan, Gail from Kent State and Felice went to Miami 
of Ohio. 

1: You're a Michigan grad? 

SG: Yes, I am 

1: We won't hold that against you! 

SG: [laughs] They've done very poorly the last few years. 

1: So what kinds of work did you do as a volunteer? 

SG: I started with the Friendly Visitor (at Jewish Family Serviee.) 

1: How long ago was that? 

SG: I think I've been I've been with them for seven years. 

I: You still do that? 

SG: Yes, but not as often as I used to because I don't drive anymore. So I wait for somebody to pick me 
up and take me. 

I; So you haven't given it up, you've just been more resourceful and get a ride. 

SG: Yes! 

I: Outside of Friendly Visitor, have you done other volunteer work? 

SG: I used to help with the bulletin; I used to help sending out notices. 

I: Office work? 

SG: Yes 

I; At B'nai Israel? 

SG: Yes at B'nai Israel. 
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I: Although you and I met a long time ago, after Jerry died, we 
reconnected when I became involved (at B'nai Israel) and I started 
sitting next to you at Saturday services and I'm enjoying it. I'm 
impressed by the fact that you have come regularly every Saturday 
that I'm there and every Saturday you are there when I'm not there. 

SG: Right. I enjoy it so much. I enjoy the service and I enjoy the 
socialization afterwards. And the lunch is terrific. 

I: Did you always? When you were married did you go to shut on 
Saturday? 

SG: No. 

I: When did you start going? 

SG: I think it was after my husband passed away (in 1997). It was good for me. It really was. 

I: When you think back to difference events that B.I. has had or different occasions, are there any in 
particular that stand out in your mind that you thought were particularly wonderful or you thought there 
was something special. 

SG: I think I participated in a few of the events. Dancing With the Jewish Stars, and a few others. I've 
enjoyed all the social events at B'nai Israel, all of them. 

I: Have you been active in the Sisterhood? 

SG: No, not really, no. 

I: Were you ever a Board Member? 

SG: No. 

I: Since you have been here for fifty-some years, you have been here when we have had a number of 
different Rabbis. Is there one particular Rabbi that stands out for any particular reason? 

SG: You know, I enjoyed them all. I hold them in high esteem, I was taught to respect the Rabbi and I've 
enjoyed all of them. 

I: Alix has told me that at one time you purchased and donated a bima cover? 

SG: Yes, in memory of my husband. 

I: Where was the synagogue then? 

SG: It was on Kenwood and then when we moved here, to the new building, the cover didn't fit the new 
(reader's table) anymore. So they gave it back to me. When my granddaughter Mama got married, they 
used it for the wedding canopy. 
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I: What a nice idea. 


SG: Yes, it’s a big beautiful cover. 

I: We didn't talk about grandchildren. You have how many? 

SG: 1 have four grandchildren. 

1: They are where? 

SG: Two are in Dayton, one is in Austin, Texas and one is in Rossford, Ohio, which is a suburb of 
Toledo. 

1: What about great grandchildren? 

SG: 1 have 3 great grandchildren, all boys. Two are in Dayton and the other is in Rossford. If you look 
around the house, you'll see lots of trucks and toys for boys. That's why Cayden and Max Greenblatt like 
to come over here, [laughs] 

1:1 noticed in some of the paperwork that you filled out, that one of your great grandsons is named for 
Jerry. 

SG: Yes, the third one. He belongs to Mama and Dustin Berlekamp. Jerry's Hebrew name was Yonah 
and the baby is Jonah. 

1: How nice, I'm sure that made you very happy. 

SG: Right. 

1: You have one daughter who is here. 

SG: Yes, that's Felice Wolf, she lives here in Toledo. Gail Cousino and her husband Ron live in Ft 
Wayne, fN and my son, Jeff and his wife and their son, Joel live in Austin, Texas. 

1: I've met the daughters but I've never met your son. 

SG: He'll be here Labor Day weekend. 

I: One of the things I remember talking to you about is that your mother, Mrs. Zimbler and my paternal 
grandmother, (Anna) Berkowitz were girlfriends. 

SG: No, I think it was my grandmother Sara Phillips and your grandmother, Mrs. Berkowitz that were 
friends. My grandmother stayed with your grandmother during the high holidays, so she could walk to 
shul. 

1: Yes, that was the era when they referred to each other as? 

SG: Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. Berkowitz. [laughs] 
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I: You've seen a lot of ehanges at B'nai Israel. 

SG: Yes, I think they are all for the good. I'm very positive. I love B'nai Israel. Whatever they do, I'm 
happy with. 

I: Do you think about anything you'd like to see done in the future? 

SG: Not really. Well, I'd like to see more people come to Saturday morning services because we have 
such a great morning and it’s a great way to celebrate the Sabbath. 

I: It is nice. Do you have any other thoughts about B'nai Israel or the Jewish community in general that 
you'd like to share with us? 

SG: Well I know the Jewish community is depleting. I'm so happy we are able to have such a beautiful 
sanctuary and synagogue such as B'nai Israel. As I said, I am very happy. 

I: Well, we are looking forward to this big anniversary, to celebrate 150 years. 

SG: Oh, yes, I will partake of that! 

I: Alix, do you have any questions? 

Alix: I understand that your parents moved to Toledo because of the economy, but why did they wait 
until after you graduated. 

SG: I was so well established in high school there, they didn't want to break it up. I was a good student. 

I was number nine in my graduating class of 245 students at Marshal High School in Chicago. 

Alix: That's something to be proud of Did you live in a primarily Jewish neighborhood? 

SG: Yes, in an apartment building. That's why I loved Toledo. No more apartments, it was all houses 
and lawns and trees. 

Alix: So when you moved to Toledo, you moved to a Jewish neighborhood as well? 

SG: Oh definitely, on Vermont; which is no longer there because St. Vincent's Hospital has taken over. 
But, I never saw so many Jewish people as lived on Vermont and Franklin (in the Old West End). 

I: That's where your parents lived. When you came back as a married woman with children... 

SG: We moved in to this house, where I live now. 

I: And you chose a home in a neighborhood where the school system was good. It was as important to 
you as a mother as it was being a student. 

SG: Yes, I always believed in education and we were close to B'nai Israel (on Kenwood Blvd). I wasn’t 
too happy when they moved to Sylvania, but I knew it was for the better. 
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I: It was such a large building. 

SG: Yes, it was. 

I: There are always ups and downs. 

SG: Right, I know that there were other people who lived in Old Orchard and Ottawa Hills, who weren't 
happy, but, so many moved out to Sylvania, and it was the place to be. (See Figure 3 on page 64)) 

I: It’s nice to know that you can have an emotional response and an intellectual response that works for 
you. It would have been easier here, but you understand that we couldn't be here. 

SG: Right and I love it over there. I really do. The atmosphere is so much nicer. 

I: Do you feel we are lacking anything because we only have one (full time) clergy person? 

SG: No, not at all. I don't have children for the Hebrew School but I am very satisfied with have one 
clergy person. 

I: Anything else? 

SG: No, I think you covered quite a bit. 

I: Well, you are a joy. You have been a joy since I walked in that synagogue and started sharing 
Saturday mornings with you. 

SG: Well I give you a kiss and a "Good Shabbos". 

I: You make my time there very pleasant. 

SG: Thank you. 

I: Thank you. 
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Figure 3 Cornerstone of Sylvania Building set in 2007 
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Ruth Newmark Gold 


Interview By 

Sharon Stein and Debbie Williams Perlmutter 


May 14, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Ruth Newmark (Ruchel bat Motel) was bom August 11, 1926 to Sylvia (Sluva) and Max (Motel) 
Newmark. She and her older brother Abraham grew up in Toledo. Ruth married Jerold Gold at B’nai 
Israel on January 21, 1951 and they are the parents of Nancy, Larry and Michael Gold. 
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Ruth began the interview by explaining and reading a Toledo Blade article about the Interfaith Tea at St. 
Clement Church for 600 women in 1973, when Deena Kaufman was Sisterhood President and Ruth 
Gold was the Executive Secretary of B'nai Israel. She commented that was a time when B'nai Israel 
events were reported in the newspaper a lot. 



RG: “Behold how good and pleasant it is when brethren dwell together in unity. When Protestant and 
Catholic groups meet, we call it Ecumenical. When Catholics, Protestant and Jews meet it’s an interfaith 
meeting and that's what we are experiencing here this afternoon: An interfaith meeting, bringing 
together women of different faiths sharing the common bond. We are all human beings with all the 
faults and understanding that the word ‘human’ implies. How many of you are familiar with the song 
‘Getting to Know You?”’ It goes on from there but that was my opening. 

I: Today is May 14, 2015. My name is Sharon Stein I am the interviewer and I am interviewing Ruth 
Gold (RG). Ruth I'd like to thank you for agreeing to be interviewed for the archives at B'nai Israel as 
we get ready to celebrate our 150th anniversary. 

RG: It sounds exciting. 

I: It is exciting and Ruth I know you have a long history with the synagogue and we want to talk with 
you about that. I saw on your questionnaire that you are a lifelong Toledoan. 

RG: Yes 

I: And so I'd like to talk to you about that. I understand that you grew up near B'nai Israel. 
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RG: Yes 

I: And so I want to hear from you about that and about your family. 

RG: Well, my father was a member of B'nai Israel when he came to Toledo. My father was bom in 
Russia. My father had a family here; he had a wife and five children when his wife passed away. This 
is sad for me because he had to put his children in an orphan home, he couldn't take care of them. He 
would travel back and forth to Cleveland to visit his five children. Then somebody in Toledo made a 
shiddach between my father and a woman in Canada, who came from Poland. And that turned out to be 
my mother. He married her and started a second family. There were two of us, my brother Abe 
(Newmark) and I'm still here. We were the second family. There are a lot of things I don't know about 
my mother's past or history. Every once in a while my father would say he was in the Russian army. He 
said he would mend the shoes of the soldiers and then finally, because of the pogroms, he paid 
somebody a lot of money to bring he, his wife and children, at that time he had three children who were 
bom in Europe, to bring them (to America). Evidently there was a lot of thievery going on at that time. 
People were taken care of, and at the last minute the person who was to take them never showed. There 
was a lot going on that upset my father terribly. But, he found another route, he came in through Canada 
and to Toledo, where he had relatives, the Silverman family, that started it and then somebody made the 
shiddach between he and my mother. My mother came through Canada, she had three children with her, 
and they moved in with my dad. Then my brother Abe, who is older than I, a year and nine months, and 
I were bom and the rest is history. 

1: Was your father ever able to bring the children home from Belfair (the orphan home in Cleveland)? 

RG: No they stayed there until they were 17 or 18 and were on their own. Some of them remained in 
Cleveland. My brother Lou became the Director of the Old Folks Home is Atlanta, Georgia. My brother 
Hy lived in California and he was an artist and a writer. Doris Goldberg (Rabbi Morton Goldberg's 
wife) was one of the people who autographed the book. It was called "Songs for my Father" in it he 
wrote a beautiful poem dedicated to my father because he was brought up in the orphan home. When 
my dad would go to visit them my brother Hy would hide up in a tree so he could look down the road, 
and when he saw him he would go and run and tell everybody "Dad's coming!" and they would meet 
him at the gate because it was something they looked forward to. Remember, I wasn't on the scene; it is 
stories I had heard that they told me since then. My father's children were all wonderful, wonderful 
people and they were a credit to my dad in spite of the way they grew up. 

Everything with them worked out fine. My father, when you consider his children, my mother's children 
and their two children. I'm the only one left out of eleven altogether. Yes, I'm the only one still here. 

I: And that's a hard thing, to be the one who has all the memories for everyone else. 

RG: That's right. 

I: And you grew up near B'nai Israel, is that right? 
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RG: Well, people who have been in Toledo for a long time remember the Russian Bath House on 13th 
Street, we lived right next door. Rabbi Goldberg and Cantor Ulman used to go to the shvitz * every 
Friday morning before Shabbos. We lived next door, they'd come to our house next and my mother 
would give them a honey cake and a bottle of wine, every Friday morning. Doris Goldberg would come 
over with ajar and my mother would give her gefelte fish. It was a good relationship. My father went 
to shul twice a day, every morning and every night, he was very religious. He and Sidney Friedenthal, I 
don't know if you've had anybody tell you about Sidney yet. 

I: No, not yet 

RG: Well, they didn't have any children, and he was very active at B'nai Israel. In those days, you didn't 
get a free aliyah; you sort of paid for it. They'd call out "I'll give $10 or$15 or whatever" and my father 
and Sid had this book with the names of all the members and they had cards with dollar amounts on it. 
So while Sidney was the businessman my father would put the card with the dollar amount inside the 
book next to a name so when they got together on Sunday morning they could go through it and see 
who's paying what for the aliyahs. That's how they made their money. 

I: That wasn't for daily aliyas, 
just for Shabbat? 

RG: Yes only Saturday (because 
they couldn't write on Shabbat.) 
Another wonderful man (was) 
Gifford Fine, who also never had 
any children, he and his wife Ida. 

I think he may have been related 
to the hamburger place on Central 
& Monroe (White Hut owned by 
Sam Fine). Gifford Fine was 
really wonderful at B'nai Israel. 
There were quite a few men, 
when they met on Sunday morning everybody would pay up for the aliyas from Shabbos. If there ever 
was a deficit or anything, we had a couple of people in the congregation that were so dedicated we never 
had to have a fundraiser because they would come in and pay whatever was needed. A lot of these 
people didn't have children yet they supported the Sunday school. We didn't have to pay to send the kids 
to Sunday school. It was free. I think some of the teachers worked for free also. I don't think they were 
paid. But later on, things got different (because of) new management. The members started paying dues. 

I: Did you go to Sunday school and Hebrew school? 

RG: Yes. 1 went to Sunday school on Sunday and Hebrew School on Tuesday and Thursday. Some of 
the kids I went with are still around. Sherrie (Hirsch) Zaft's late husband Morty and I were in Sunday 
school together. Many times the Sunday school would have fundraising events. One event that stands 
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out in my mind, the name you'll laugh at: Shlomah Shmulevitch had a concert with all the Sunday 
school kids. 

1: And who was Shlomah Shmulevitch? 

RG; He was the guy who ran the concert; he came from New York or Chicago. Mort Zaft and 1 were 
partners in this contest they had. Those are some of the things that 1 remember we did as kids and 1 don't 
think they do these things anymore. Now there are so many things for the children that they don't worry 
about doing things like that. We were involved in everything that went on at Religious school; it was 
like a second home. We were here two days a week for Hebrew and on Sunday, Junior Congregation in 
the basement on 12th Street on Saturday. It's where we grew up; my brother also. 

1: When you were growing up at the synagogue and involved in all these activities, were there friends 
you made then that you are still friends with now? 

RG: I'm sorry to say that everyone 1 was friends with then are all gone. 

1: What are some of your memories of being at the synagogue? 

RG: We had Junior Congregation in the basement while the adults were on the first floor, this was on 
12th and Bancroft. Sometimes we would go next door to the Annex building where they would have 
Kiddush. It wasn't as elaborate as we have now, just wine and cake. Hilda Friedenthal was in charge of 
the kitchen. She and the Sisterhood women ran it, whatever was necessary, they took care of 
everything. In fact, Hilda Friedenthal catered my wedding. 1 was married at B'nai Israel, married in the 
sanctuary; the lunch and dinner were in the Annex next door, dancing was upstairs on the third floor 
with an orchestra. It was very nice. Most people who got married in the sanctuary had their receptions 
in the Annex building, next door. 

I: And did Rabbi Goldberg marry you? 

RG: Rabbi Goldberg and Cantor Ulman. The beautiful thing about Cantor Ulman, when the bride would 
come down the aisle, she would stop halfway and the Cantor would sing "I love you truly" [smile] It was 
so beautiful, very, very nice. When he finished she would finish the march and come onto the bima and 
stand under the chuppah with her parents and his parents. 

I: You mentioned that you had met (your husband) Jerry at a house party. 

RG: Yes, he was from St. Louis. He was a traveling chimney engineer. When he came to Toledo, he 
was inspecting chimneys at St. Vincent's Hospital and then he went to the Jewish Center where he met 
Bobbi Newberger. She loved having people from out of town stop at the JCC. She loved fixing people 
up. To make a long story short, Bobbi arranged a party with a lot of friends. I met him there and we've 
been married 63 years. 

I: You mentioned, when we were speaking at one point (off camera) that Rabbi Lichtenstein's daughter 
taught Sunday school. 
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RG: Yes, Ethel 

I: Was Rabbi Lichtenstein there? 

RG: The Cantor I remember was Ulman, I don't know if there was a Cantor before him. Rabbi 
Lichtenstein lived on Warren Street; he walked to shul all the time. His picture is in the library here. He 
had two daughters, the older taught here. 

I: Do you remember when Rabbi Lichtenstein passed away? 

RG: Yes. The story was that it was Tisha b'av, which is a holiday that you aren't supposed to go 
swimming, and he went swimming that day and died. I don't know if it was a heart attack or what. After 
that, they had different Rabbi's come in to interview and speak and Rabbi Goldberg was selected. Rabbi 
Goldberg was outstanding because he established a lot of firsts for B'nai Israel. He was a Rabbi that 
became President of the (Toledo) Board of Education. He involved himself in the community. I got 
involved in the community to let people know we were normal human beings. Some of the people we 
ran into had never met a Jewish person before. Rabbi Goldberg actually was opening the door to get 
people to know about us rather than just stories they had heard about us. 

I: Did he get you involved in doing interfaith work as well? Did he encourage the congregation? 

RG: He encouraged us to join the community. The Tacky Railroad, the Toledo Area Interfaith Council, 
I represented B'nai Israel on that committee. Women's Institute on Human Relations, you may have 
heard of it, had representatives from all the churches, B'nai Israel, Etz Chayim and Shomer. I think 
Marian Goldner was the Shomer rep. We were all represented, it was an interfaith group. We belonged 
to that to make people aware of who we were, in a nice way. 

I: At one point you also worked at B'nai Israel, I understand? 

RG: Yes, when my kids were small, I didn't want to work full time but my parents lived in Kenwood 
Gardens, across the street from where B'nai Israel was at the time on Kenwood Boulevard. One day 
when I was at the shul with my three kids and Rabbi Silverblatt was an Assistant Rabbi, I was writing a 
note in shorthand and he said "You know shorthand?" I said "Yes, I do'" so he would dictate his sermons 
to me and I worked for him part time. I would drop my kids off for my mother to watch and I would 
work with Rabbi Silverblatt. His wife would come to services every Saturday. She wore big hats and 
was very kind to the older people. Everybody really loved him and her, but he wasn't here very long. 

Later on. Rose Blumberg was the secretary to Rabbi Goldberg for many years and Annette Greenspoon 
ran the synagogue. Whatever needed to be done, Annette got it done. When Rabbi Goldberg asked me 
if I could work, I said only part time because I have three kids and I'm not looking to work full time. I 
worked for Rabbi Goldberg for a time. Then when Rabbi Pearlmutter came on board, I worked for him. 
He was a breath of fresh air, he was his own person, he was dynamic, good common sense, and he could 
read people like you wouldn't believe. I really enjoyed my time with him. But then my friends kept 
saying, "Ruth, you don't want to stay there, there's no benefits, there's no this or that," and I said "You're 
right, maybe its time I went to work and did something" I had the three kids. So I went back to school. 
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You know, when I left work, we didn't have zip codes, and there was a lot I had to learn to get back into 
the work force. I tell my daughter now I could never find a job in today's society; I'm not that literate in 
computer, all the programs and everything that's going on. But I did go back (to school), got a degree 
and started interviewing for jobs. I finally landed a job at Owens Coming Fiberglass. Less than a 
handful of Jewish people ever worked there. When people found out that's where I was working, people 
would say "How did you get in there? I didn't think they hired Jews." We had some members that 
worked there and when they came down it was just wonderful to see a "lantsman'^". 

So, I worked for Owens Coming Fiberglass, I was hired on the "fast track." With my education and 
training, they sent me to California because they had a law department and it was too expensive for the 
lawyers to manage the law department. So they sent me for basic training to a company called AJtman 
and Weil in New York who did a study at Owens Coming that said what they needed was a legal 
administrator. Then they sent me for training in that and I became the first legal administrator at Owens 
Coming Fiberglass with 28 attorneys, responsible for the entire law department and support staff. Under 
my time, we got our first word processing center, our first computers came in. Nobody had had them 
before so I had to learn all that so I could train the staff on what was going on. We were the first at 

That was quite an adventure, I really enjoyed 

I: I know you were very active in Sisterhood, 
what were some of the things you did? 

RG: We used to have teas once a month, the 
women looked forward to it, we called it 
Mother's Club tea, we would have boat rides 
once a year, the mothers would bring their 
children. My mother looked forward to going. 
They had speakers; they had book reviews, 
most everything was done in the synagogue in 
the Annex building at that time (on 
12thStreet). It was an active sisterhood. Doris 
Goldberg (Rabbi's wife) would give book reviews, whoever was musical would give a piano recital, and 
it was entertaining. I remember Mrs. Ulman (Jeanette) the Cantor's wife would play things and the 
Cantor would come and sing, give us a concert, it was wonderful. The women then, were not like the 
women today. The women today are more professional. They are mostly working; the kids come to 
Sunday school when they can. In those days the mothers stayed home to take care of the kids. 

I: Ruth, one of the things you mentioned was that you would go to services with your father. What was 
that experience like? 


Owens Coming to have computers, the legal department, 
it. It was fun, I liked that. 



lantsman (plural lantsmen) A fellow Jew who grew up in the same Eastern European shtetl as the speaker.; A countryman, 
cohort or sympathizer; A man respected in the community for his wisdom or knowledge of Torah and Jewish teachings. 
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RG: It was wonderful. He would go upstairs where the men were and I would go downstairs to Junior 
Congregation then we'd meet in the Annex where the Kiddush was. When my mother would come, my 
mother would have to sit upstairs because the men and women were separated. I always enjoyed going 
to services with my dad. 

I: But when your mother came you would sit upstairs with your mom? 

RG: Yes, I would either sit upstairs with my mother or downstairs with Junior Congregation. There 
were a lot of us. 

I: How did the men and women participate in the service then? 

RG: I don't ever remember any women coming downstairs or going on the bima. Maybe later on, but 
not when I was growing up. 

I: It was my understanding that when Rabbi Goldberg came, he was instrumental in getting women 
more involved. Do you have that recollection? 

RG: No, I wasn't that involved at that time. I remember as a child, whenever my mother came she 
always sat upstairs. I don't think she ever sat downstairs. In fact, Charlie Fruchtman sat in front of my 
dad, I remember sitting upstairs with my mom and we'd look down, we always knew where he was. 

I: One of the things I wanted to talk to you about is when you made the move from 12th Street to 
Kenwood Blvd. The transferring of torahs, do you recall anything about that? 

RG: I think it was very traumatic for everybody to move to Kenwood Blvd. The nice thing was it was 
all on one floor. They came mostly in through the parking lot very few people used the front doors 
except for Yontif, then they would use the front doors. The doors on the front of the building on 
Kenwood were actually very beautiful. There are pictures of the building here in the front hall. When I 
taught Sunday school, one of the first things I did was ask the kids, "Did you come in the back door or 
the front door?" "Well, our folks dropped us off at the back door and we never got to the front door." 

So on Sunday morning, the first couple of weeks, I took my class down to the front of the synagogue 
because I wanted them to see the engravings on the doors, of all the different holidays, so they would 
remember that this was out there. Even though you come in the back this is sitting in the front but the 
only time you see it is during the high holidays when the doors are opened, for fresh air. So that was one 
of the first lessons I gave them. “Check the wood on the doors, the engravings, what holiday does it 
remind you of?” (See Figure 3 on page 78) That would be part of our lesson plan. It was quite different. We 
enjoyed it. Everything was new, it was an adjustment. The classrooms were upstairs. When anyone 
wanted to hide, they would go upstairs and close a door and nobody could find them, [laughs] It was a 
good move. 

I: You mentioned that you taught Sunday school. 

RG: Yes, I taught kindergarten, so did Joyce Weiselberg, she was a wonderful teacher. And I taught 
first grade but the sad thing about that was my son Michael was in the first grade. And when we got 
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home one day he said, "How's come you don't call on me?" I said, "I'm sorry Michael, but I was afraid if 
I called on you the other kids would think I was playing favorites." So after that I didn't want to teach 
any class my kids were in. After that, I taught fourth grade. I think Felicia Fishier was the other fourth 
grade teacher. That was fine because then my kids went to her class. I enjoyed teaching. I enjoyed 
teaching the kids about my experiences and learning about theirs. In those days, I think the parents were 
a little more religious then. I think belonging to the synagogue was more important to them and Junior 
Congregation was important because their parents were going to services upstairs. Here, Junior 
Congregation was separate, it was in the chapel on Kenwood. I think parents have a lot to do with the 
education of their kids. They see the parents go, and then they go. If the parents don't care and see 
Saturday as just like any other day then we lose out on that. It starts in the home with the parents. My 
kids went because their mom and dad taught Sunday school. My husband taught the confirmation class; 
he and Bemie Landis. Their photos are (on the Legacy Link) in the hall (in B’nai Israel on Sylvania.) 

I: Was that the first class your husband taught? 

RG: No, he also taught the fifth or sixth grade. We decided as long as the kids were going, we're going. 
So we were teachers and they were students. 

I: So you've been involved in all aspects of the synagogue. 

RG: Yes, even in the kitchen 

I: OH? What did you do in the kitchen? 

RG: We peeled potatoes, chopped onions. Whatever they were cooking, we helped. It was a part of 
Sisterhood. We got Donor credit for that. If the Donor was $15 or $10,1 really don't remember how 
much, but if you worked, you'd record your hours, depending on how many hours you worked, you'd get 
credit towards your donor. If you worked 10 hours, and Donor cost $15, you only had to pay $5 because 
you worked off 10. When they had Bar Mitzvahs, we'd help (the caterer) Gert Goldstein. We did all the 
cleanup. I think we had an automatic dishwasher for the dishes. Sisterhood was very active. Whenever 
the synagogue needed anything they'd call on us, because we raised a lot of money. We had raffle sales, 
and rummage sales, which we still do have. Sisterhood is who they went to because we raised money. 
We've paid for a lot of things, even today. At the annual meeting Phyllis Diamond will tell how much 
Sisterhood has given from the gift shop or rummage sales, thousands of dollars. Sisterhood has been 
like the right hand of the congregation, I don't think they could get along without us, and we couldn't do 
it without the synagogue, it works both ways. If they don't come, we don't earn. So it’s important to get 
them to come; you know, buy things in the gift shop, come to services, and support our activities. If they 
do that, then we can do what we want to do because the funds are there. 

I: In Sisterhood, you took on various roles at different times, do you remember what you started with? 

RG: Probably the secretary. I never wanted to be the treasurer, (but I was a) vice president and 
president. 


I: Obviously you enjoyed doing it. 
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RG: Yes I did. The thing about being president, I was working at Owens Coming at the time, and we 
had a watts line. So I was the one who had to make all the long distanee calls because it didn't cost 
anything to the company. It was fim. 

I: I'm going to go back to something we talked about during our break. You were saying that Rabbi 
Pearlmutter was a breath of fresh air and you mentioned Mr. Linver and I wonder if you could tell that 
story again. 

RG: Rabbi Pearlmutter and his son Barak used to go bowling together, a lot, and Barak was attending 
the (Hebrew) Academy (located in the Kenwood building at that time), so after school, he'd come down 
to the office. We had a lot of elderly members who were ill and one, Mr. Linver who lived in Kenwood 
Gardens, had just come home from the hospital and he called the synagogue to let us know he was 
home. The Rabbi was getting ready to go with Barak and I mentioned that it might be a good idea for 
him to go visit Mr. Linver, and he did that. When he came back he thanked me for suggesting he go 
there. I was friends with Mr. Linver's son, Irving, and he said “Ruth, if you gave my dad a million 
dollars he wouldn't have appreciated it as much as that visit from Rabbi Pearlmutter." So I was glad that 
he did that and the Rabbi was also pleased that he did that. Because, if he was going with Barak, if he 
waited ten minutes it wasn't such a big deal. I wanted him to know that people are important. If they 
like you, it’s easy for you, but if they don't like you it’s going to be hard. But if you do nice things like 
going to visit (people will appreciate it.) 

I: In telling that story, one of the things that I find remarkable is that you had the kind of relationship 
with Rabbi Pearlmutter where you felt comfortable making a suggestion. 

RG: Absolutely. In fact he'd come in; [laughs] we had nice talks. We had very nice talks. He didn’t 
know what the population was thinking. He wasn’t out there; he was only in a reserved area. People 
didn't really unload to him, they unload to their friends. Unless he got feedback, he didn't know. Same 
thing with the Cantor we have now, (Cantor Lichterman), he's a wonderful person, a human being. And 
if you don't tell him what's going on, he doesn’t know but he would be happy to go to the hospital to 
visit somebody if the family would call and say they would like a visit from you. Just to go in and say, 
"Hello how are you?" To know you're being thought of, that's the important thing. Many times with 
Rabbi Goldberg, who was always very, very busy, and that's why he sort of dumped things on Rabbi 
Pearlmutter, but it worked out. 

I: If you could say what being a part of this congregation has meant to you, what would you say? 

RG: The congregation is very important to me because my father was a lifelong member here. I’ve 
been going to B'nai Israel all my life. If I don't go to services on Shabbos, it doesn't feel like Shabbos 
because I'm used to Friday night services at home, I don't come on Friday night, but I enjoy coming on 
Saturday. 

I: What was it like for your children growing up in the synagogue, do you know? Have you talked 
about it? 
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RG; My children grew up going to Friday night serviees. There was a wonderful man by the name of 
Cannon, I think. He had just lost his wife and he became a good friend of mine. I would come to 
services with my three kids, (my husband) Jerry worked downtown in the store on Friday nights. So 
(Mr.) Cannon would make tickets for the kids, (assigning) where they would sit, it was a game, he’d say, 
"you're sitting here and you're sitting here" it was a game we played and very nice. People on Friday 
nights were very friendly. They had already had their dinner and we just served tea and cake afterwards, 
like a mini Oneg Shabbat. 

1: How did you feel about the transition from Kenwood to here and the change that's made to your life? 

RG: Well, I'm older, my kids are all grown, they were active while growing up and some of the kids, in 
those days, weren't very nice. Things were different. My son Larry lives in Toledo and he comes to 
services occasionally. My son Michael isn't affiliated and neither is my daughter. But that's their 
choice. My husband's grandfather is the one who put the mikvah in the shul in St. Louis (MO). He 
named all the little towns in that area, biblieal names. My husband eomes from a very Orthodox family, 
not his parents but his grandparents. I remember when 1 met him, when we started going together; he 
said "My grandfather would really like you." I said "really why?" And he said [laughs] "Because you're 
a religious girl, he'd like that." And so when I met Grandpa Omstein, Jerry was right. If I was his 
daughter, he eouldn't have loved me more. They were such wonderful people and they were glad he 
married a Jewish girl. Things ehange. Nothing remains the same. 

1: Do you remember getting your first aliyah'^? 

RG: Yes, Rabbi Pearlmutter gave it to me in the ehapel on Kenwood when women were admitted to be 
called to the bimah. I was the first one at B'nai Israel, thanks to Rabbi Pearlmutter, who was on that 
committee, fighting for women to have equal rights. That's why I liked him. He never sat back and let 
things happen. He made things happen. He pushed. One of his best friends, (Rabbi) Kushner, came 
here to speak. Yes, Rabbi Pearlmutter was a doer; an initiator. 

1: During that period, when the synagogue was beeoming more egalitarian, and women were taking 
positions, on the bima, do you remember the sentiment at that time? 

RG: 1 think some of the older members...Rabbi Goldberg would have accepted it, not Rabbi 
Lichtenstein. A lot of the older people eouldn't aeeept a woman going up on the bima. I would go to 
Sisterhood conventions and women would wear talleisim. Some older people would not approve of that 
at all; depends on the individual. I will tell you this; I had a Bat Mitzvah (as an adult). There were 
several of us here. All the girls were buying talleisim; 1 said, "ok. I'll buy one too." I wore it that one 
time. I know my father wouldn't approve and so I couldn't wear it. There were just 6 of us (in the 
class), with Rabbi Bienstock. In fact our picture is somewhere around here. 

I: What made you decide that you wanted to go ahead and have a Bat Mitzvah? 


An aliyah is the honor of blessing the Torah when it is read from the bima. 
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RG: I wrote a speech when I was 13, girls couldn’t have a Bat Mitzvah. My brother did. My father was 
teaching him. 1 learned his maftir. In fact. I'm the one who learned my brother's maftir'^, I learned his 
speech, and then when it came to my time, nobody in my family was around. But that's what I wanted 
to do. 

I: How did your children respond to your having a Bat Mitzvah? 

RG: They were excited; they said "Ma, if that's what you want to do, go for it." And I did. 

I: I think it was great. 

RG: It was nice. The Rabbi made a cassette for me to play in the car, so I'd learn it. In fact we still 
have our reunion every year. There was one fellow who was a convert who comes back every year and 
for the holidays, when he can. 

I: What do you see as the future for our synagogue? 

RG: Good question. I think you already have a good start. The most important thing is the youth, the 
young kids being involved. I see the Cantor trying to do that every Shabbat, he has a couple of kids who 
are in classes, and he calls them up to be a part of the service. I think exposure to the service. At one 
time I made a suggestion that the confirmation class should come to x number of services so they know 
what's going on, but I don't think that's happening. I think maybe it’s happening more now with Cantor 
Lichterman. It has to start with the parents, the kids can't drive yet, so the parents have to want this for 
their children and give it to their kids in such a way that the kids want it also, it starts in the home. 

I: Thank you. Is there anything else that you would like to add? 

RG: This has been nice. It's refreshing. I haven't thought of some of these things in years. "I've come a 
long way baby.” 

Debbie: I don't have any questions. But I do want to say that in my growing up at B'nai Israel, you are 
one of the people that stand out in my synagogue experience. 

RG: Thank you. Sherrie Zaft was President of Sisterhood and I was supposed to come after her. But I 
was working part time for Rabbi Goldberg at the time and he didn't want me to be President of 
Sisterhood, and I knew why afterwards. I would know too much about what was going on. I'd have to 
attend board meetings, and I'd have to observe a lot. His reasoning was "Ruth, you have enough to do 
here" and I said, “But I'm only working here part time, because I had three kids at home,” so I worked a 
few hours. But later on, I became President; I shared it with Jane Bloom, before she moved to Chicago. 
Thank goodness for the phone at Owens Coming because we talked a lot. I enjoyed being President of 
Sisterhood. Every time we had a girl who became Bat Mitzvah we used to give a prayer book, under my 
watch we gave her candlesticks, and we gave the boys a Kiddush cup. I felt they would have prayer 
books, but (I wanted to) put something in their hands they could use. I felt good about that. 


A maftir is the Torah portion the Bar Mitzvah boy chants during his Bar Mitzvah service. 
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I: It sounds like you were willing to take leadership roles. 

RG: Absolutely. I think that was my mission. That's why I was there. 

RG: I enjoy coming to services, I enjoy B'nai Israel. It’s part of my life. If I don't go to shul on 
Shabbos, I feel like I missed out on something. All I can do is stay home and read a book. I don't go to 
the store, I don't go shopping, I don't get in the car. The only reason I stay home is because I'm sick and 
can't go otherwise I'd be here. 

I: Thank you so much. We appreciate it a lot, we really do. 
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Harriet Ruzitsky (Sivya bat Avram) was bom on May 12, 1933 in Bedford, MA to Abram and Jule 
Ruzitsky. She married David R, Goldberg (Dovid Ruvain) the son of Rabbi Morton and Doris Goldberg; 
he was bom September 28, 1932 in Fall River, MA. They had three children, Stephen, Stuart and Caren. 
Harriet was interviewed by phone with her family on August 16, 2016. 

Stephen (Y’israel michad ben Dovid Ruvain v Sivya) was bom in Toledo on April 21, 1958. He was 
married to Nancy Sperling and they are the parents of Daniel (bom August 1985) and Adrienne (bom 
January 1988). Stephen married Nancy in June of 1981 at Shomer Emunim in Toledo. The ceremony 
was performed by his grandfather. Rabbi Goldberg. He was interviewed at B’nai Israel on August 16, 
2016 by Alix Greenblatt and Cathy Sperling. 

Stuart (Shlomo Yitzchak ben Dovid Ruvain v Sivya) was bom in Toledo on January 17, 1960. He was 
married to Shelley Okun and they are the parents of Joshua (bom October 29, 1986), Adam (bom 
November 25, 1988) and Cydney (bom June 30, 1992.) Stuart married Jill “JoJo” Siegel Goldberg on 
June 20, 2004 at Shomer Emunim in Toledo. 

Caren (Chaya Fayga) was bom April 19, 1964 to David and Harriet Goldberg. Caren is named after 
Rabbi Goldberg’s mother. Caren and her husband Doug Forman were married August 27, 1995 in a 
ceremony performed by her grandfather and Cantor Barzak. The couple have two daughters, Alexandra, 
bom June 26, 1997 and Gabrielle bom March 11, 2000. The family resides in Michigan. 

I: Welcome Goldberg family. Thank you for agreeing to this multi-generational interview. We have 
Stephen Goldberg and his daughter Adrienne and brother Stuart here with us. Their mother Harriet is on 
the phone. Stu’s daughter Cydney is on Skype as is Stephen’s son Daniel. Stephen and Stuart’s sister 
Caren is calling in and Cydney is also skyping with her brother Josh. So, Goldbergs, what are your 
fondest memories of B'nai Israel as a synagogue? 

Steve: 1 remember, in Sunday school, seemingly being treated a little differently because of my 
connection. 1 remember crazy classrooms where teachers who didn't seem like they were in control, hut 
1 believe that’s the way Sunday school was over the years, based on my children's experience too. 

1: What was the craziest thing you remember? 

Steve: People being put out in the hallway or being sent to the Principal for misbehaving, but it was 
never me and 1 don't think 1 should mention any names. 

1: Was there a particular teacher who stood out in your mind? 

Steve: Fagie Morse and Howard Moskowitz were pretty important and Joyce Weiselberg for sure. First 
through third grade we were pretty well behaved, but from 4th through confirmation some of the wilder 
students, not me, they caused the classroom to be less interesting. 
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I; Stuart, anything you remember about the building? 

Stu: I remember my grandfather’s office, upstairs on the second floor and the one downstairs. 1 
remember Rose Blumberg and Annette Greenspoon. 1 remember they ruled the synagogue, anyone who 
thought Papa was in charge, it was really Annette who told him what to do. The ladies up front ruled. I 
just had a memory of consecration when Stephen was talking. 1 remember that day when 1 had to go 
down the hall with Mrs. Weiselberg and it was OK because we were going to have cookies! 

1: Caren, what do you remember? 

Caren: The first thing I remember is (the song) “Lecha dodi” and everyone singing together and the 
warm feeling of family and the Kabbalat Shabbats with Israeli dancing and lots of brownies. 

Stu: And red pop 

Caren: At my consecration, Roni Shapiro, Hazzan Shapiro's daughter and Barak Pearlmutter, Rabbi 
Pearlmutter's son, were in my class and with my Papa as the Rabbi Emeritus; it seemed like a very 
special time. I remember on Yom Kippur we would be at services all day and we would go to Papa's 
office and hang out there in the afternoon. 

Harriet: I remember we moved here when Stephen was bom. We went to services every Friday night 
and Saturday and the congregation was full. I always looked forward to my father-in-law's sermon. For 
many years David taught Confirmation Class on Sunday morning. We always had Mr. and Mrs. Club 
meetings; they were study groups that were held at different homes. My mother-in-law and father-in-law 
started that and 1 looked forward to it. My father-in-law taught many classes at B'nai Israel during the 
week. It was an exciting place to be, it was the center of our lives. Between the holidays, between Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur, my in-laws always had an open house at their home. My mother-in-law 
would prepare for it and we'd have lots of people there. It was such a warm congregation. 

1: Did she do the cooking? 

Harriet: Not always, 1 remember she ordered some things from Mrs. Rosen who made these fancy 
pastries and I remember that particularly because she (Jenny Rosen) had severe arthritis and to look at 
her hands you'd wonder how she made these really fancy things but she did. My mother-in-law was an 
amazing cook, she was very talented, she was an artist and she was a poet. 

1: Could you each share one of your fondest memories of Nana and Papa? 

Adrienne: After Sunday school, we used to go visit Nana and Papa at their house and we would bring 
McDonalds' fish sandwiches and French fries because that's what they wanted. Nana used to put catsup 
on her fish sandwiches, 1 thought that was strange but 1 tried it too and it was tasty. They also used to 
have little multi-colored marshmallows at their house that 1 loved. 
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Cydney: I also remember the fish sandwiehes; we would hang out in the library and smell like cigars 
afterwards. On Saturday morning I remember going to services and running up onto the bima to go hug 
my Papa, we always sat in the front row. 

Josh: 1 always remember them telling us stories. Papa in his rocking chair with a pipe and Nana with an 
amused look on her face, she'd always correct Papa and he'd say, "Yeah, that's how it was." 

Daniel: I think my Bar Mitzvah may have been the last one that Papa performed; the Rabbi called up 
Papa to do the Priestly benediction, 

I: What was a typical holiday meal like? 

Stu: We would play poker, not on Rosh Hashanah, but after Thanksgiving. 
Passover Seders were long and Papa was sneaky about hiding the afikomin. 
For me, there wasn't anything more special than Papa blessing us...it was a 
special, warm feeling. I remember fun times, he was a kidder. He'd yank 
on my hair. 

Caren: I was the youngest for a long time, so I did the 4 questions for a 
long time. We all get “robo calls”, you know when you answer the phone 
and there's a long pause? Well to this day, when I hear that pause, I wait to 
hear the person because that's what Papa would do when he called. He'd 
pause and then disguise his voice in different accents, and I'd say "Papa, I 
know it’s you." When we were away at school, they'd write letters, I still 
have many. The thing about them is they would talk about history and they 
knew it, they knew the world, they could talk about the great works of literature and philosophers; they 
were so knowledgeable and shared it with us. They were very special; and also liked to joke around. 
They were very wise and knowledgeable. 

I: They sound like very wise people. I'd like to start with Harriet and go down the line. As we are now 
celebrating the 150th Anniversary of B'nai Israel, can you tell us one thing you would like people to 
know about the synagogue. How important it is to you. Let's get away from Rabbi and Mrs. Goldberg 
and look at the synagogue as an institution and what it has meant to you. 

Harriet: This is really hard because B'nai Israel, to me was my family. When we moved here from New 
York, it was a huge part of our lives. There were a lot of wonderful people here who were part of it for 
us. There were all these congregants. I remember Irv Alloy so well, and how active they were at B'nai 
Israel. 1 think B'nai Israel, to me, was people. 

Stephen: Well, I didn't move here from somewhere, 1 always had family. There have been years when 1 
have thought the B'nai Israel family had a bigger impact on my life than other years. To some degree, 1 
got "serviced out." I went to three years of summer camp going to services three times a day. I probably 
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went to more services than many do in a lifetime. When I 
come, I come to daven; I know many people come for 
community. 1 know there are many reasons people come 
here. For me it’s a little difficult because I want to have 
my face in the book, for me I can have a religious 
experience on my boat or in the garden, for me it’s being 
with nature and with God. My grandfather would say, "I 
know if you aren't in services you are doing something 
meaningful" not, un-important, but meaningful. So I feel 
it’s a religious experience for me. 

Stephen Goldberg Stu: 1 enjoy services now, 1 look back and I remember 

coming as a family and sitting together. Everyone who had 
an honor, came by and greeting my grandfather on the bima and then they greeted my family, as though 
we were royalty, 1 know that's silly, but that's the way it almost seemed. But it was a friendly and warm 
greeting. 1 know what Stephen is saying. We didn't grow up coming to services and dining here, unless 
there was a Bar Mitzvah. Now, 1 do like the community luncheon after (the service.) Then, if there was a 
Kiddush, but not a Bar Mitzvah, Papa said lets have Kiddush behind the bima, where he had some stuff. 
Phil Horowitz, David Weinberg, Nachman Berkowitz always went back there, with our dad. They'd 
have a little schnapps and a piece of challah and we'd be off to Nana and Papa's house for a real Shabbos 
lunch. He'd say, "come on you want to get a piece of “hhherring?" He'd say it with a real (Yiddish) 
accent. Nana made the best chopped herring, it was sweet, and Stephen’s wife Nancy makes it now too 
occasionally. It was run through a grinder, yummy stuff on a cracker, or Melba toast, or graham cracker 
on rye bread with a slice of onion. It was good on anything. That's how I think of this place. It has 
always been a warm place. It’s just built into our family; I hope everyone who comes here feels a part of 
the synagogue. If anybody would ask me, "Who’s your Rabbi?" to this day, it didn't matter if I was 
living out of town, my Rabbi was my grandfather. Even when Papa was retired. I'd still say my Rabbi 
was Papa. He always will be, sort of, my Rabbi. 

Caren: I have some of those feelings of the import of family and how we feel about the s 3 magogue and 
services. It was an activity that we did as a family. We spent so much time there, for many years, Friday 
nights and Saturday mornings, it was a part of our life. 

Stephen: Just to interrupt, for new people, they might not necessarily know that we had services on 
Friday night at 8:00.1 just wanted to clarify, Caren. 

Caren: It was an after Friday night dirmer service. The community came together. At some point we 
didn't go to every Saturday morning but we went to many. Anytime you spend a lot of time in one place, 
it becomes a fundamental part of your life, our childhood. It was special because of our grandparents 
and some of the other community members. Dr. Horowitz was there every time we were and others 
were too. We were very lucky to have the kind of childhood we did. 
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Adrienne: I remember when the name was ehanged from Temple B'nai Israel to Congregation B'nai 
Israel. That was really meaningful because that's what we were...a congregation of friends....My 
confirmation class was very small, usually about five of 
us, and to this day we're still friends. My parents were 
friends with their parents and now many of them have their 
own children. I have fond memories of going to Sunday 
school with my cousins Adam and Josh. It was great 
having family surround me here at B'nai Israel while 
growing up and being a part of it. 

Daniel: I was at the Kenwood Bldg, for all my major 
events, consecration. Bar Mitzvah, Confirmation. I 
remember all the secret rooms...the choir room, the Rabbi's 
reading room, the storage areas, behind the girl's bathroom 
on the second floor. I really found a home in USY. Sherrie Knauth was the advisor at the time. I have a 
lot of respect for her and everything she did for us. When I started in Kadima , she had just been hired 
and the program was almost non-existent from what I remember. The program really grew a lot, almost 
everyone in my Sunday school class belonged to USY and even to this day, a lot of my friends, both in 
and out of Toledo are from USY. I do remember there was a lot of debate as to the name change, but it’s 
not about the building, it’s about the congregation of people in the building. 



Adrienne Goldberg 



Cydney Goldberg on skype 


Cydney: I remember going to services when I was 
little and continuing to go as I got older with my 
dad. I remember going to the babysitting room and 
helping to babysit when I was too old to be baby 
sat for. I also remember all those secret rooms, the 
Purim Shpiel and the building was something 
special to me. I remember that I was very happy 
that I could have my Bat Mitzvah on that bima at 
Kenwood like all my cousins did, it meant a lot to 
me to be one of the last at that building. 


Josh: Papa wasn't just the Rabbi, he was my Papa! He was a great grandfather in every sense of the 
word. As was Nana, a great grandmother. I always loved going to the fast of the first bom service with 
the men in my family, it was a real treat to go out to breakfast as a group. Now when I meet people from 
Toledo they were either married or Bar Mitzvah by my Papa, it’s a wonderful connection. After they tell 
me about their connection to Papa they always tell me how strict he was from the bima. How he'd wait 


Kadima is the international youth organization for Jewish pre-teens. Sponsored by the United Synagogue of Conservative 
Judaism, Kadima offers programs through your local Conservative congregation. 
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for everyone to be silent or tell specific people to be quiet. He was strict on the bima and had lots of fun 
with us off the bima. 


1: 1 must say, all those nooks and crannies you spoke about, all of us are aware of them and they have 
been the object of many of our interviews. I want to thank all of you for your time. The insights that you 
have given us into your Nana and Papa are things that many of us hadn't heard before. We're glad so 
many of you are still here in town, and those of you who want to come back, we know a nice place for 
you to join if you come back. Thanks again, everybody. 

Caren: Can I say one more thing? I think this is just random, but our grandfather's celebrated American 
birthday was September 18, which is the conclusion of your Opening weekend. 

Steve: Before they came here to Toledo, my grandfather was in Fall River, MA. I had the interesting 
experience of going there, about 10 years ago, when they were celebrating a milestone anniversary. It 
was amazing to me that my grandfather was still a celebrity after all these years. They totally missed the 
fact that he came to be the Rabbi at the invitation of our great grandfather, Doris's father who was the 
President of the synagogue. He was the one who really got things going there but the person they 
remembered was my grandfather. I got to play his part for the cornerstone play. I tried to sound like 
him, I remember I got out of an old car, it was an interesting experience, and a lot of people had stories 
of my grandfather when they were children. Most of them were just excited that there was still a 
relationship. 


Stu: He was there for twelve years, it was his first pulpit. He used to like to say that he didn't have a 
contract here. (Editor’s Note: Stuart’s son Adam collaborated with CBl member Helen Grubb on the 
blown glass sculpture commissioned by Sisterhood in honor of CBI’s 150**’ Anniversary. The sculpture 
hangs on the front of the Sylvania Building. See figure 5 on page 86) 


1: Thank you all. 



Left: Stuart showed 
Rabbi Goldberg's 1937 
calendar with the hand 
written "Toledo" on 
March 5, his interview 
date. He also showed 
notes that Rabbi 
Goldberg read at 
David's Bar Mitzvah, 
some holiday sermons 
and other writings. 
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Figure 5 Glass sculpture designed and created by Helen Grubb and Adam 
Goldberg, dedicated in 2016. 
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Inge Horowitz 


Inge Plant Horowitz 


Interview By 

Arlene Russell and Cathy Sperling 
August 30, 2016 



Inge Plant was bom in Frankfort, Germany and came to the United States with her parents, Lena and 
Gustav Plant in 1936 when she was three years old. They settled in Kansas City, MO. She married Phil 
Horowitz, a physician from Toronto, Canada, and moved to Toledo in 1961. They were the parents of 
Cheryl and Mark and the grandparents of eight. Inge was interviewed in her Old Orehard home on 
August 30, 2016 by Arlene Russell and Cathy Sperling. 
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I: Inge, thank you for inviting us into your home. I am Arlene Russell and Cathy Sperling will be taking 
notes for this interview. Inge, what is your fondest memory of B’nai Israel? 

IH: My husband learned how to read Torah and wherever we lived he would read at the synagogue. 
Every Shabbos morning he would make rounds at the hospital and then go to B’nai Israel to read. One 
winter day, it was 20 below zero and he wanted to read his favorite Torah portion, the Ten 
Commandments. He walked and after he got to B’nai, with his foggy glasses and wet pants, he read his 
favorite portion! He loved to blow the shofar. He also liked to play pranks on Simchas Torah, like tying 
shoelaces together and holding the Torah upside down! He really loved being a Torah reader for Kol 
Nidre and on Yom Kippur in front of 1,000 people at the Kenwood building. Phil volunteered to read 
Torah for 30 years. 

I: Is there an experience with a clergy member or teacher that you would like to share? 

IH: We were very close to the Pearlmutters. We often went to their home for Shabbos lunch and they 
would come here on Shabbos and we’d sing songs. Rabbi Pearlmutter would always take the children’s 
side if there was a side to take between us and the children. There was always an empty seat at our 
Shabbos table after he was gone. 

I: What life cycle events stand out in your mind? 

IH: Oh, our daughter Cheryl’s wedding at the Kenwood building. It was an amazing event and it 
enriched all our lives. Rabbi Bienstock performed the wedding and our parents were there. The 
bedecken'^ was beautiful and all the dancing...it was amazing!. 

I: Did you participate in Sisterhood? 

IH: Yes, I was involved with Sisterhood. 1 remember the beautiful style shows. On Friday nights it was 
an honor to pour tea from the silver tea service. 

I: Which synagogue building do you associate with most? 

IH: We moved into this house, in Old Orchard, because it was so close to the synagogue on Kenwood 
Avenue. My parents lived in Kenwood Gardens, across the street from the synagogue, and it was easy 
for the children to go there for overnights and on Sundays they would walk to Sunday school 


(Editor’s note: This interview with Inge on August 30, was the last in this series prior to the September 
16-18 Kickoff Weekend. We were up against a tight deadline thus the abbreviated interview.) 


Bedecken di kaleh is a ceremonial covering of the face of the bride prior to the marriage ceremony 
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Erwin Katz 

Interview By 

Carol Richman and Judy Gersz 

October 26, 2015 
Toledo, Ohio 



Erwin Don Katz (Itzhauck Duvid) was bom in Toledo in 1939 to Harry (Yurheal Aaron) Katz and Dora 
(Dubla) Applebaum Katz. He has been a member of B’nai Israel since 1948 and is a retired school 
teacher. He was interviewed by Carol Richman and Judy Gersz on October 26, 2015. 
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I: We are happy to be meeting with Erwin Katz today, he will be telling us about growing up in Toledo. 
You were bom in Toledo? 

EK: 1 was bom in Toledo, at St. Vincent's Hospital. We lived at 308 Woodmff Street, across the street 
from Harry Welch's clothing store. Then my mother and father moved to 2315 Vermont and the house 
was bought from the bank because it was repossessed during the depression and the house cost $2200.1 
lived there most of my life and grew up on Vermont Street. 

1: Can we talk about your parents for a minute? 

EK: My mother was bom in Pinchav, Poland in 1896. When she came, there were four brothers from 
one mother and 15 children from the other mother. Her maiden name was Applebaum. She came to 
America with her mother in 1915. It started that they were only going to send for her. She was the last 
of fifteen children and was attached "by the umbilical cord" to her mother. So she wrote a letter back 
that said, "I need another $25 to bring my mother" and there was harangue, "why are you bringing a 65 
year old woman to America?" So they came to America and she had a sister living in New York. She 
got off the boat and didn't go to Ellis Island. She stayed there and came to Toledo with her brothers and 
a sister. She resided here and she worked in a clothing factory here. Her specialty was sewing button 
holes. My father was from St. Louis. His mother was also from Poland, and they made a shiddach. 

You know what a shiddach is? It's an arrangement. He married my mother and they were married for 
fifty some years. 

1: Did she talk about the old country to you? 

EK: In some ways yes, she told me about how the town was laid out, when she moved to Keltz (in 
1909). She told me about Keltz. Keltz was (at) a crossroads between Warsaw and Krakow. Krakow has 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre (I went there when) I went to Auschwitz. 

I: Did she tell you about her journey? 

EK: Her journey? No. They sent enough money that she came second class. She did not “come 
steerage”, [smiles] 

I: And what did that mean for her? 

EK: That meant they had a room for themselves that left Bremen and came to New York City. 

I: And she traveled alone? 

EK: No, with her mother. This woman, this picture that I have here was taken in Keltz, Poland in 1912. 


Shiddach A match for marriage 
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It’s a picture of my mother and my grandmother. My mother was 16 years old. If you notice the 
jewelry in the picture, these are the earrings and the broach my grandmother wore. This is called a 
"keitel " or a chain and this is the chain the bubbe wore in 1913. And these are the earrings my mother 
wore when she was a young girl, pierced ears. 

I; What about the rest of your extended family in Toledo? 

EK: Well, there was Dr. Applebaum. My father didn't have any relatives living in Toledo. My mother's 
relatives, she had brothers that had clothing factories down on Washington & Madison (Streets, in 
downtown Toledo). They made money, they lost money, and they went bankrupt. The story goes, one of 
them had a store on Lagrange Street and my mother was not married at the time, they were living with 
my uncle on Walnut Street, and they were going to put merchandise that they had taken out of the 
business and put it under the bubbe's bed. The bubbe said "no, you can't put that under my bed!" She 
didn't want anything to do with that [laughs]. Then she lived with my mother and father and she died in 
1935. 

I: She (grandmother) lived with (your parents)? 

EK: Yes, Bubbe lived with my mother and father. 

I: And then when you moved to 2315 Vermont, that's the house that you remember? 

EK: That's the house I remember, it was a three bedroom house; a kitchen, living room and 3 bedrooms. 
There was no heat in the back bedroom, where I slept. What does the young Jewish girl, in 1913 come 
to America with? From a small town? She came with a feather bed. I still have the feather-bed upstairs. 

I slept on that feather-bed because there was no heat in there. The frost was about an inch thick on the 
windows. 

I: Who else lived in that household with you? 

EK: My sister, who was nine years my senior, she lived there. I was a mere child; I remember the bed I 
slept in. 

I: What did it look like? 

EK: It was a brown metal bed that had two metal things and a sliding thing so I couldn't climb out of the 
bed. For the first years, they tell me, I slept with my sister because there was no heat (in the back 
bedroom). 

I: What special memories do you have of your growing up, food, music, and customs? 


Keitel A gold chain 
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EK: The most interesting part of my life, as a ehild, I went to Sherman School, and I would have been 
about seven or eight. I remember this incident. My mother prepared for Shabbos. On Thursday 
evening, she would take the flour and the water and the yeast and make a big thing of it and then put it in 
the refrigerator, a Kelvinator refrigerator and it had a very small freezer, for two cubes of ice. She would 
start her Shabbos (preparation) on Thursday night. I would go to school on Friday morning and come 
home at lunch. In Jewish tradition, when you make a challah, you take a little knipple off [pinches his 
fingers together] You are supposed to donate that to the poor, that was my sandwich Friday noon when 
I'd come home (for lunch). Friday afternoon, when I'd come home around 3 or 3:30 from school, here 
was my mother lying on the couch. She had been up since about 6 am preparing for Shabbos. You'd 
walk into the house and the aroma would just inundate you. She would take and make chicken. We'd go 
to the “shoiket ” on Canton Avenue on Thmsday, and she'd prepare the chicken. She'd have the table 
set with the “lachter ” candleholders that she brought from Poland, and these were the bubbe's 

candleholders. She was married in 1870 and 
these candleholders (photo 4) she got when 
she was 20 years old. My mother's 
candleholders are in California. 

I: When your mother was making Shabbos 
dinner, was it pretty much every Friday 
night? 

EK: Oh, every Friday night. 

I: What did you have every Friday night? 

EK: Chicken. She'd boil the chicken to make the soup and then she would roast it in the oven, to brown 
it and my piece was the "polkie" or the leg, I got that. 

EK: This is the pestle and mortar that my grandmother came (to America) with. 

I: What did one make with this? 

EK: There was no grinder, [holds the pestle and mortar and shows how to use it] grind coffee and tea 
and that’s what they came to America with. Oh and there's a wicker basket that I still have, up in the 
attic. I've been threatening to have it rewoven and made into something. 

I: Any customs from your (family)? Other than the pinch of challah? 

EK: On Yom Kippur my mother fasted and she wouldn't do anything, down to the point that the toilet 
paper was tom before Yom Kippur. 

I: Did she do that on Shabbat? 



Shoiket Ritual slaughterer of Kosher chickens 
Lachter Candlesticks 
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EK: No, only on Yom Kippur. When I was a young boy, I remember it was summertime and she was 
sitting on the porch, because she wouldn't work on Saturday. The gas stove was (already) lit, she would 
turn it higher or lower but not light it. When she fasted, she would come home from B'nai Jacob, my 
father would have some liquor and a half hour later we would have something that was made the night 
before. 

1: Let’s talk about growing up in Toledo. Your neighborhood how was it distinctive? 

EK: The 2300 block of Vermont, there were a lot of Jewish people. 

1: So, you'd say you grew up in a Jewish neighborhood? 

EK: Yes. We would walk to Bancroft Street to get a fresh rye bread; the butchers’ shops were just down 
the block. 

1: Do you remember any of the names of the shops? 


EK: Cooperman's, Miller the butcher. 
Levy, across the street. There was S & S 
Market, later on. Schwartz Bros, had a 
market there. 

I: Bakeries? 

EK: Goodman's Bakery, I'd save up my 
pennies. I'd go to St. Vincent's Hospital 
and (scavenge) through the broken plasma 
bottles with blood on them and picked the 
pop bottles out. I'd wash them out and 

I: What about your social life, what did that revolve around? 

EK: It was mostly relatives; they would sometimes play cards on Saturday night at our house. But 
mainly my mother was attached, mainly to her brother, Anshel Applebaum. We'd go over there to visit. 
(Erwin hears his dogs bark) These are Jewish dogs; their names are Simcha and Mitzvah. 

1: Where did you and your friends hang out? 

EK: Oh, at Fulton School we had dance classes on Thursday night and we'd go to Franklin Ice Cream 
on Franklin near Bancroft; Collingwood and Delaware that was a hangout. We'd go to Max Schwartz's 
(pharmacy) that was a place we'd go. I'd go and play at St. Mary's playground, which was a block away. 
There was a priest by the name of Father Brooker, he'd let me play (there) he knew I wasn't Catholic. 
We'd play on the street and play tag and kick the can, different games like that. 

1: Do you have any stories of hanging out with your friends? 



take them in and then I could buy my bubble gum. [laughs] 
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EK: Oh, hanging out with my friends. St. Vincent Hospital was right in back of us. And so three or four 
guys, we climbed up through the powerhouse and next to the powerhouse was the laundry. We 
shimmied across a pipe to get from the powerhouse to the laundry, 1 was about 10 years old and 1 got 
(scared) and could not go across that pipe. They ran and got my father and my father said, "G-d 
Dammit, you get across that pipe." [Laughs] He grabbed me by the neck and said, "1 didn't send you 
over there, did 1?" That was interesting. Oh, and then in the wintertime, we'd collect all the Christmas 
trees in the neighborhood and we'd throw them on the "clinkers " on the boilers at St. Vincent's Hospital 
and then we'd take a stick and break the crust on it and then we'd have a flame about 40' high from all 
those Christmas Trees we collected in the alley behind Arnold Remer's house. [Laughs] 

1: Let’s talk about growing up at B'nai Israel. When did your family join? 

EK: My mother was orthodox and my father went along. We would go there, and then my father talked 
to a friend of his who had gotten a cemetery plot for himself and his wife. When my father (inquired 
about that) they said they aren't doing that (giving plots with memberships) anymore. So my father left 
B'nai Jacob and came to B'nai Israel. 

1: Can you tell us about your Bar Mitzvah? 

EK: My Bar Mitzvah was at State Street Shul (B’nai Jacob), at the comer of 12th and State Streets. 
There was a Kripke man, who collected bottles and glass ware behind (the shul). 1 remember a Mr. 
Klapfish who did the ritual slaughtering and he read torah at the shul. We went down the basement, in 
those days they served herring and bread, 1 don't think they had gefelte fish; maybe Manicshewitz didn't 
make it yet. That was it. We had a party at my mother and fathers home, my mother baked, it was very 
nice. 1 was going to Sherman School at that time and two school teachers and the principal came. It 
was quite interesting; there must have been 50-75 people there. (See Figure 6 on page WO) 

1: And when you changed to B'nai Israel, you were about 16? 

EK: No, about 14. My confirmation class picture is there (at B'nai Israel) and my sister Bernice 
(Zywotow) taught Sunday school there. Rose Bloom was the principal of the Sunday school. 

1: What else do you remember about B'nai Israel when you were 14? 

EK: Well, even before that, the Hebrew School was there. Each synagogue had their ovsoi Hebrew 
School until they were combined in the Annex. There was Mr. Horwitz, Cantor Ulman, and Mr. 

Smullin. At Passover time they would sell all the matzos in one of the rooms. They didn't have them 
(matzo) in stores. (1 remember) one time when we were playing at Cherry playground near the hospital 
(St. Vincent’s) and my father walked by one time, it was after 4 or 4:30 when I was supposed to be in 
Hebrew and he said "What did 1 send you here for?" and boom, [laughs] 1 went to Hebrew School. 

1: And you went to Sunday school, also? 

EK: Yes, my sister taught and Rose Bloom was the Principal. (My) Confirmation Class (included) 
Chuck Kaminsky and a whole lot of girls. 
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EK; Would you like to walk down Bancroft Street? At the comer of Franklin and Bancroft there was 
Levy's Bar and they had a pool table, we would go there and play. There was Kaminsky the fish market, 
there was Ed Ward the plumber, Ted's barber shop where I went to get my hair cut. Then there was a 
beauty shop (Erickson’s). Cross over (the street) and there was Bell Drugs, Miller the tinner. (On the 
next block was) a five and dime store and a meat market. Goodman's Bakery and a shoemaker shop, 
Amie Remer's uncle. Meyer Miller had a butcher shop, Ericksons had a beauty shop then there was a 
Kroger store and Sohio station. My father took me to the fire station to show me where the bullet holes 
went. Lubitsky got killed on Franklin Avenue, he was shot by the Purple gang, I think. Siegel's came in 
the 1950's. 

1: So your life pretty much centered on just a few blocks, the stores, your school. 

EK: Yes, in the summertime we'd play kick the can in the ally we'd do other things like name the movie 
stars was a game. We'd give hints and try to pick out which movie star it was. On Saturday morning 
we'd have to go to junior congregation but on Saturday morning on the radio was a show called "Let's 
Pretend", it was my favorite radio show and 1 could only listen to half of it because at 10:15 I'd have to 
go to junior congregation because 1 had to be there or 1 couldn't get Bar Mitzvah. 

1: Did any of your social life revolve around B'nai Israel, as a young person? 

EK: In 1947, there were fraternities and sororities at that time. Well there were a number of us who 
didn't get asked and they formed AZA. There was a man by the name of Moe Berger who coordinated it. 
We had a singing group and a basketball team. We went other times to play basketball. 

I: Any particular AZA or BBG events that you remember? 

EK: No, I remember the basketball team. I wasn't very talented. There was Pigie Goldstein and Marvin 
Zimmerman and Murray Goldstein. 

1: Where did the AZA group meet? 

EK: We met at Linwood and 12th at the JEL, the Jewish Educational League, it was the center place of 
activities. My mother went there to get her citizenship papers. There was a woman by the name of 
Bobbi Neuberger, who was the receptionist and Mr. (Al) Brown was the administrator. Also a woman 
by the name of Clara Zimmerman who was related to the Zimmerman who ran the mortuary (which 
became Zimmerman-Wick) on Jefferson Avenue next to the Park Lane Hotel. We didn't have a 
television so my friends and I would go over to the JEL to watch television. 

I: Did B'nai Israel have youth groups at that time? 

EK: No, only Hebrew School. The interesting thing, as a kid, there was a tunnel between the 
synagogue and the Annex and it ran through the coal pit, we'd go down through there. The sukkah was 
built between the two buildings and when we went to junior congregation (during Sukkot) we'd eat in 
the sukkah. 
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I: Do you remember building or decorating the sukkah? 

EK: It was a 3 sided building with com stalks above it. 

I: Can we talk about B'nai Israel today? What part does B’nai Israel play in your life? 

EK: In my later years I've become more interested. I go on Saturday. About three or four years ago I 
had another Bar Mitzvah. The Cantor taught me my maftir. It was a very interesting experience. Diane 
(Steinberg Bernstein) made the decorations. My nephews came in, we had a good time. 

I: What was most significant to you about that Bar Mitzvah? About your second Bar Mitzvah? 

EK: It was the thought of what the first one must have been like. My mother went to B. R. Baker (a 
men's clothing store) and bought me knickers. I hated those knickers. After the Bar Mitzvah, I still went 
for a year to junior congregation. When I'd come home (from junior congregation), she'd give me a 
quarter and I'd go to the Savoy Theater on Lagrange. I thought. I'm going to fix these knickers, so I ran 
and I fell on my knees and I wore a hole in my knickers and that was the end of them. 

I: I bet you didn't wear knickers for your second Bar Mitzvah. 

EK: No, I wore a suit with matching shoes. 

I: What about your Jewish identity? How would you identify yourself? What makes you Jewish? 

EK: For me, the thing that I do is I think in Yiddish. I practice the vocabulary; I can carry on a 
conversation with someone in Yiddish. The reason I learned it was every evening when my father would 
come home, they would talk in Yiddish and I was concerned about what they were talking about so 1 
learned Yiddish and became pretty conversant in it. 

I: As a child? 

EK: As a child, I could understand it. I would listen but didn't speak it. Later In life, there were many 
people around that I could speak to and I used it as a memorization. 

I: Were there other languages spoken in your house? 

EK: My mother could. In her small town of Pinchab she was the youngest of 19 children and the only 
one who went to school, in the state school. She learned how to read Russian and Polish and to write. 

So people would come to her with letters from Poland and she would read them for them and write 
letters for them. This was prior to 1939 (WWII). I was about 6 years old and I vaguely remember her 
writing letters for people that were in Poland. 

I: What language did your grandmother speak? 

EK: Yiddish. My parents spoke Yiddish, my father learned it, and he was bom in St. Louis. 
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I: As someone who has witnessed many important events in the twentieth century, what would you say 
has been most significant to you? 

EK: The most significant was in April 1945, going downtown when the war ended. The trolley cars 
were stopped and the crowd was from the library all the way down (to the Maumee River). From 
Michigan Avenue all the way to Summit Street where Tiedtkes was, all the way were people, just people 
celebrating that the war was over; and then again in August. But I didn't go to the one in August because 
1 was at camp with Mr. Brown. The JEL went to Camp Libby. 

1: Other events? 

EK: The state of Israel, I remember because 1 was confirmed that year. Rose Bloom, Rabbi Goldberg, 
Cantor Ulman were all there. Rabbi Goldberg's daughter Paula was in that class. Other things were the 
fire, when Tiedtkes burned down. That was significant because my mother shopped there. I was 
watching Channel 30 and they showed a tour of Tiedtkes and 1 saw my mother. I found a picture at the 
library of my mother shopping at Tiedtkes. 

I: Did you go to Tiedtkes with her? 

K: Later in life I did go to Tiedtkes. But most of the time she would drop me off at the public library on 
Michigan. 1 would stay there for reading classes. Then she'd come and pick me up. Later on, when I 
was eight or nine she would pack a lunch and she'd seat me in the Rivoli Theater or the Princess 
(Theater) or the Palace (Theater). I'd play games with her. I'd move (seats) [laughs]. She'd come down 
the aisle, "Erwin? Erwin?" I wasn't in the seat where she left me. [Laughter] 

1: Technology must have made a difference, you were a math teacher. 

EK: I was a math teacher. I graduated from Scott (High School) in 1952. I went down to Ohio State 
and that didn't work out. I joined the army and one day later 1 said, "What did 1 do to myself?" I served 
in Alaska and got out of the army, had some very poor jobs and I started my educational career. What I 
needed was to get into college, so I did that and finally learned how to go to school. I became a math 
teacher in Sylvania, did that for 5 years. There was a woman-whose husband was an executive at Owens 
Illinois. At that time, there was no training program for people who used computers to write languages. 
She told me her husband was looking for someone and why didn't I go down and interview (for the job). 
So 1 interviewed at 01 and they hired me. 1 worked there for 5 years and (also) at Owens Coming and 
the City of Toledo and then retired from the city of Toledo. 

1: What was it like being Jewish in the army in the 50's? 

EK: There was anti-Semitism. 1 slept above a guy who was a football player at the University of 
Michigan, Paul Russman, and there were a lot of people from the south and all over the United States. 
And this hillbilly called him (Paul Russman) 'Jew'; now Paul played football for Michigan...he picked 
this guy up and said, "I don't think you want to say that ever again." 1 remember that so clearly, that guy 
didn't know what to do. Anti-Semitism was present to some degree in the army, not major, but it was 
present. On Rosh Hashanah, the air force and the army went together and they got a rabbi to hold 
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services at Fort Richardson, Alaska and they let us off work to go to services on Yom Kippur and Rosh 
Hashanah. 1 remember on Yom Kippur, after Neila Service, they served a very nice meal (for us). The 
local people contributed. 

1: 1 didn't know there were Jewish people in Alaska. 

EK: Yeah, a guy had a clothing store on 4th Avenue. 

1: What city was that? 

EK: Anchorage 

1: How is the world today compared to the world you grew up in? 

EK: Much more complex. The availability of information with computers and television is tremendous. 
In 1945 when Italy surrendered, they printed a newspaper that the boys delivered. 1 had a paper route 
and they let me out early (from school) to deliver the papers. We would sell (the special edition) for a 
penny or a nickel. There is so much more information available. Your world is so much larger. The 
world 1 grew up in was a ten block area, that's all you were interested in, that's all the availability you 
had. We got the Blade (newspaper), we didn't get the Times (newspaper) in the morning. There's just a 
tremendous availability of information. 1 think some of it is good and some is bad. 

1: What would you say are the greatest advances you've witnessed? 

EK: 1 think medicine has been the greatest advancement for individuals. People have lived longer. My 
mother was 74 and my father was 75 and my sister, 76 (when they died). I'm now in my 80's I've had 
open heart surgery, which was not available (to them), and a knee replacement. The medical field has 
made a great difference in my life; the reason I've lived this long. 

I: Words of wisdom? 

EK: "Kym gezunt and Gey gezunt" Come in good health and go in good health. 

1: Hopes for the future? 

EK: "Nisht alungar kimpit" No long pregnancies. My grandmother said that. 

1: What does that mean? 

EK: When my time comes, it shouldn't be long, it should be quick. 

1: Thank you, are there any other stories you'd like to tell us? Growing up in Toledo? About your life or 
your friends? 

EK: 1 think the moving of the synagogue was important. 

1: The physical moves? 
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EK; Yes, and the different administrations. Rabbi Goldberg ruled the roost and now we are running 
without a rabbi. I think that young people have more aetivity, organized activities and places to go, 
things to do. We would play on Vermont Street or Cherry Playground because we had no other place to 
go. The radio was on; my favorite show was "Jack Armstrong, the all American boy." I think the 
convenience that people have...I think that the Jewish community, generally speaking, is a more affluent 
group of people than the people that I grew up with in the late 30's and 40's. Then people were the 
product of the Depression. You tell people today that you wore second hand clothes; they'd look at you 
like you're ill! Today, if it’s worn out they don't want to use it. The economics of availability and the 
upward mobility that people can do, that was not available 50 or 60 years ago. How parents provide for 
their children, much differently than they did 50, 60 years ago. 

1: How is it different? 

EK: 1 think the availability of money, what money could pro vide... it just wasn't available. I think I told 
you the story about my dad, in 1939 my father didn't have money, he was a huckster, picking up junk for 
the war (effort) and he didn't have money for a license plate. My mother went to her brother's wife and 
told her "Harry can't drive." She asked why and she said, "He doesn't have a license." So this other 
uncle. Uncle Anshel, was a designer of clothes, if you showed him a picture he could make it. So, he 
was never laid off (from work). So my aunt walked over and she gave my mother the $35 so he (Dad) 
could then get the license and drive the truck. Generally speaking, the affluence of the Jewish people in 
Toledo, Ohio is very high. I think there are a few that aren't well to do but most of the people have gone 
to medical school, professional schools or in some way had upward mobility. Along with upward 
mobility comes integration into the community. In my childhood, Jews were not in an integrated 
community, and I think that's a very big issue; the integration and acceptance of Jews into the 
community. 

1: Thank you so much. 

EK: Gey gezunt kym gezunt. Go in good health and come back in good health. 

1: Thank you. 
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Figure 6 Cornerstone at 12th St. and Bancroft set in 1913 
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Joan Siegel Katz 

Interview By 

Carol Richman and Judy Gersz 

October 19, 2015 
Toledo, Ohio 



Joan Gertrude Siegel (Chasi Gittel) was bom in Toledo on May 31,1934 to Samuel and Florence Cohen 
Siegel. She had an older brother, Robert who was bom in 1931. In 1955 she married David Katz at 
B’nai Israel. It was the last wedding performed hy Rabbi Goldberg at the Bancroft & 12**’ Street 
building. Joan and David are the parents of three children, Linda (bom in 1957 and married to Joel 
Beren), Michael (bom in 1959 and married to Robin Weinstein) and Debra (bom ini963.) Debra and 
Neal Intrater were married in 1988 and are the parents of four young adults. In 2005, Dehra married Jon 
Liebenthal. Joan was interviewed at her Ottawa Hills home by Judy Gersz and Carol Richman on 
October 19, 2015. 
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I: I'd like to welcome Joan Katz for our interview. Let's get started with where you were bom. 

JK: I was bom in Toledo in St. Vincent's Hospital 
I: And your parents? Where were they bom? 

JK: My mother was bom in Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania and my father, in Toledo. 

I: Do you know how they met? 

JK: They both lived in Toledo, probably in the same neighborhood. I do know they were married in 
1928. Dad had just finished Dental School. My mother, who was a great student, didn't go to college 
because others in her family did, so the chemistry was good for that marriage and it lasted well over 50 
years before my father passed away. 

I: Do you know where they were married? 

JK: They were married in the back yard of my Aunt Vera and Uncle Max Cohen's home on Warren 
Street. 

I: And who married them? 

JK: Probably Rabbi Lichtenstein would be my guess, they were very close to him. 

I: Who else lived in your household when you were growing up? 

JK: Just my parents, my brother and occasionally a dog. 

I: What was your house like? 

JK: We lived on Kenilworth in a spacious house, near Fulton School, next to a church. But then my 
father had a yen to move to California and practice Dentistry there. When I was, maybe in 7th grade, he 
walked dovmtown and met a man who said, "Oh, you're going to do that? I'll buy your house." So, my 
father practically gave the house away. Then he found out he had to study and pass Boards to become a 
Dentist in California, so we did not move (to California). We then moved upstairs of my aunt and uncle 
Louis and Dorothy Igdaloff, on Warren Street. We lived there through my high school years until my 
parents built a house on Barrington near the University of Toledo. 

I: The neighborhoods that you grew up in? 

JK: Was the old west end. 

I: Do you remember some stores, schools, parks that were around there? 
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JK: Fulton School was the center of our life. The drug store that was across the street from school was 
owned by the Schwartz^. Fulton and Delaware (Streets) were full of exciting places., .grocery stores etc.. 
We walked everywhere. Some of my friends, like Maurine (Ziatz) Glasser lived on Birkhead Place and 
Margie Stark Rusgo lived further out, closer to Flower Hospital. But we all walked and visited each 
other. 1 remember Kent Library and the drug store that was on Collingwood and Delaware. We walked 
to afternoon Hebrew School at the Temple, so we always stopped there for candy before we went to 
Hebrew School. 

1: What was social life like for you, growing up? 

JK: The minute you got home, you went outside to play and you probably didn't come in until it was 
dark. Neighborhoods were safe, you walked everywhere, but we also had bikes, so I remember riding 
out to Jermain Park to play tennis. (I remember) riding with my brother to Luna Pier, Michigan, on the 
eve of the 4th of July. That did not please my parents, at all. Life was very easy. Groups of people 
within your age group was the way you saw each other, you entertained in each other’s homes, I guess, 
because we always had an open house. 

1: Did much of your social life revolve around the synagogue? Or the Jewish community? 

JK: The Jewish community, definitely, the Jewish Center (JEL) on Linwood was where Young Judea 
met and the boys played basketball there all the time. Whatever activities we had were mostly there. 
Sunday school at B'nai Israel was about the extent, other than big family dinners that were held up on 
the third floor Annex (at the Bancroft & 12th Street building) and children's services which were down 
on the lowest level. Other than Sunday school, Purim carnivals and functions of the Sunday school, it 
wasn't dominating. Outdoor play seemed to be the dominating part of our life. Young Judea in the 
junior high was a pretty big influence. In high school there were fraternities and sororities. 

I: Jewish sororities? 

JK: Jewish sororities, (nods, yes). 

1: So would you say it was a Jewish neighborhood that you lived in? 

JK: It was a whole Jewish world, we lived in. Everybody at school was Jewish. When Jewish holidays 
occurred, there were very few people left at school. Also, I think that classes were separated, maybe by 
abilities, because I remember, everybody was smart. There were no slow people, everybody was in 
advanced classes. Yet, no one thought anyone was smart, we were just normal kids. But, nice kids. 

I: Let's talk about growing up at B'nai Israel. When did that start? 

JK: I think from the moment we were little. We always went with our parents to services and to Sunday 
school. But in those days, there were not a lot of extracurricular activities at the synagogue. It was a 
totally different world than we have now. Also, Hebrew School was expected of us. Sunday school was 
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expected of us. There were no riding lessons or little league teams, so we weren't fragmented, therefore 
it was natural to go on a Saturday, to services. So they didn't have to have special events to get us to 
synagogue, it was part of our life. 

I: How about your family’s involvement at B'nai Israel? 

JK: My mother was President of Sisterhood, if not once, probably three or four times, and always 
volunteered for Sisterhood. It was the activity. 

I. For her friends, also? 

JK: They all belonged. And their bridge or maj Jong games probably took place sometimes at the 
synagogue. 

I. And your father? 

JK: My father always went with my mother. He was not the leading member of the family when it came 
to religious observances, my mother paved the way. 

I: So your mother and father were involved in B'nai Israel, your mother more so than your father. 

JK: Right. 


I: And your grandparents? 

JK: My grandparents were the reason we came to 
Toledo, to B'nai Israel, because my grandfather, 
who I did not know, was a sexton at either the 
synagogue before 12th Street (Woodruff & 12th) 
or at the Bancroft & 12th Street building. So our 
involvement with the synagogue as an integral part 
was early on. 

I: Is this the picture? 

JK: (shows photo) This is a picture of my grandmother and grandfather and their oldest daughter, 
Mollie (on the right front row) and her brother Max (lower left). Max Cohen was a member of the 
synagogue, most of my mother's family was. His and Vera's daughter was Beatrice Cohen Goldman, 
who is still alive and lives in Texas. These members of my family participated in B'nai Israel in a very 
active way. When my parents were married, the wedding was in Vera and Max Cohen's back yard and 
you can see from these people: Charlotte and Louis Conn were also members of the synagogue. 

Dorothy and Max Igdaloff were members of the synagogue, they had 3 boys, the Conn's also had three 
boys, and my bachelor uncles, Herman and Jacob Cohen were very active members of the synagogue. 
They participated so often, in the minyan, that they were honored by the men's club. The synagogue has 
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just been part of our lives. Just as you grow up and you have a birthday every year, B'nai Israel is the 
place where you are, it's your second home. In fact, David and I were married there in 1955. (See Figure 
7 on page 108) We were supposed to be the first couple married (in the new building) on Kenwood 
Boulevard. But buildings being what they are, never finished on time, so we were the last couple 
married in this beautiful sanctuary on Bancroft and 12th Streets. And in those days. The Toledo Blade 
(Society Page) headline read "Joan Siegel and David Katz exchange vows in Toledo synagogue." And 
that's how B'nai Israel was referred to, even in newspaper headlines. 

1: What youth groups were (active then?) 

JK: Young Judea, in fact it was the predecessor of Hadassah. As a young married couple, (we sent) 
Michael (their son) to Young Judea camp. So the influence of the woman in the home and the activities 
she chose carried through to the next generation. 

1: Who were the cantor and rabbi at the time you were growing up? 

JK; Well, Rabbi Goldberg, who was there for many years and Cantor Ulman were the closest to 
perfection for us. Sunday school was sometimes taught by Cantor Ulman, so we really had a warm and 
loving relationship with him. In fact, David knew no Hebrew when we got married, but just listening to 
Cantor Ulman, he could teach himself Hebrew. Those were very nice times. 

1; It sounds like you had a very positive Jewish experience growing up in Toledo and B'nai Israel. 

JK: Very comfortable, you're right. 

I: Let's talk about the world. There have been many important events in the world in the last 50 - 60 
years, do any of them make a specific impression on you? Affected you, who you are, who you became? 

JK: Well, the war (WWII) affected all of us. When we were in school, we rolled tin foil because there 
was rationing. We were all affected peripherally; we learned to listen to the radio and hear the news and 
read the newspaper. Fortunately, my father did not have to go to service and my brother was too young, 
so-we weren't immediately affected in our house. But we did have cousins who went to war. Some did 
not come back and we saw the devastation that affected families. It was brutal. 

1: Did it affect B'nai Israel in any specific way? 

JK: Well there were not as many men. You would absolutely notice that. I think the community pulled 
together very much so. Knitting squares and afghans, rolling bandages, all those things. Whether they 
took place at Darlington House, at B'nai Israel or at Temple, we didn't define ourselves that much by the 
synagogue or room we were in, we were Jewish people and we were close. As you do pull together 
when someone is against you, you become much more-tight knit, and it was a tight-knit community. 

1: And the State of Israel? 
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JK: We were very passionate Zionists. Young Judea probably had a big effect on that, or maybe 
because we were Zionists, Young Judea appealed to us. Many of our family members were already in 
Israel prior to the establishment of the State of Israel, so yes, we were all aware of Israel and quite 
passionate about it early on and have enjoyed many trips there. 

I: I know that you have been a Trustee at The University of Toledo. So, you were affected and have 
affected feminists in a way. Could you tell us about that role, how it came to be? 

JK: It came to be because I was a volunteer in the community. How they chose a woman at that time, I 
really don't know. Maybe they had some kind of a ratio that they wanted to keep on the board, or they 
might have asked David. But he had his share of other positions. They turned to me because I had done 
a co-chairmanship of a Jamie Farr golf tournament, a lot of things in the Jewish community. Women's 
Board (of Jewish Federation), other fundraising, whatever. So it was strictly as a volunteer that I came 
on that board, but it brought an ability for me to see things that sometimes the men didn't. One of the 
things that came into being in the nine years that I was on (the University Board) was (that) job sharing 
among women became much more common; (also) catering to female prospective students (and because 
of Title IX^'^) building a recreation center that wouldn't just have facilities for men but for all students. 
There was neither equal pay, nor equal job opportunities for women in those days. At that time, men 
were giving more of a (helping) hand to women than other women were. The glass ceiling was slightly 
lowered but it was helped by a lot of men, because women weren't in the position and secure enough to 
help other women. It was really a long time ago, but I don't think equal pay is in existence yet, but 
certainly job sharing is and working from home is. So many more things are acceptable now for 
women. Women's studies just began then and a lot of extracurricular activities for women to join. The 
big thing was title 9 coming in and scholarships for women in athletics. That was just huge. It was very 
interesting. After David became a Federal Judge we went to a summer course at Princeton and the 
athletic director thought that Title 9 would just ruin his college campus. But it was certainly a great 
liberating time for women in education and athletics. 

I: Things that we take for granted, as women now, were just beginning. 

JK: Yes, towards the end of my Trusteeship they were just beginning. Certainly not in the 80's. 

I: The world today, compared to the world you grew up in, what do you see as the differences? 

JK: Oh, so many things. The technology advances have been marvelous. I'm not so much worried 
about individual security as many people are. I'm much more pleased with the fact that we can 
communicate more easily. On the other hand, we know too much about many things that we don't do 
anything about. We're probably not leaving the world in as good shape for our children and 
grandchildren as we got it from our parents but they probably thought the same thing. We do have a 
wonderful generation of young people and if we keep emphasizing the good in life maybe we'll get a 

Title IX of the Education Amendments Act of 1972 is a federal civil law that prohibits sex discrimination in education 
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better grasp and not be so negative. Certainly, we don't have borders anymore, we are one small world, 
which could be one community, but we don't think that way. We have some hostilities to overcome, but 
there are always troubles and we seem to rise above them. 

I; Hopes for the future? 

JK' Hopes for the future are for our children and grandchildren, much more immediate than solving the 
world's problems, there were always jobs to be had in our day. We hope they will have fulfilling careers 
and happy lives and continue to be Jewish and enjoy the Jewish way of life. 

I: Thank you very much. 1 think we covered a lot. 
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Figure 7 Joan Siegel and David Katz's wedding 
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The Honorable David A. Katz z”l 

Interview By 

Carol Richman and Judy Gersz 

August 20, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



David Katz (Avram) was bom in Toledo in 1933 to Ruth and Sam Katz, the oldest of three children. His 
sister Sandra and brother Ronald grew up in Findlay, Ohio. David attended Ohio State University and 
Law School and married Joan Siegel also of Toledo. Theirs was the last wedding to take place at the 
building on Bancroft and 12‘*’ Streets. Joan and David are the parents of Linda, Michael and Deborah. 
Judge Katz passed away July 26, 2016, eleven months after this interview. 
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I: I'm Carol Richman, I am here with Judy Gersz. We are interviewing the Honorable David A. Katz^^, 
welcome. 

DK: Thank you, it’s good to be here. 

I: Thank you. We'd like to talk about your involvement with B'nai Israel. If we can, let's start with your 
family. How and when did your family arrive in the United States? From where? How did they arrive in 
Ohio? Why Ohio? 

DK: Well, I can give you my side of the family, not Joan's. My family came to this country around the 
turn of the century from Romania. My grandmother was one of eight, four girls and four boys. She 
gave birth in Rochester, England, on the way over, to the first of eight of her surviving children, four 
boys and four girls, of which my father was one. 

I: That would be Betty? 

DK: Yes, Betty Katz, her husband was Michael. They went directly to Philadelphia, where other family 
members had settled. They were in Philadelphia for the birth of four or five of their children. About 
1908 or 9, they came to Toledo. Exactly why, I don't know, but it had to do with the opportunity for 
work. Her older sister. Rose Moore and her husband Alex More had come to Toledo. He had a fruit and 
vegetable business down in center city, the Civic Center. There was a job available working on boats, 
repairing them, and my grandfather took that job, ultimately settling at 1315 Moore Street. Just strangely 
enough, it came into my name when everybody passed away, decades later. There were four boys and 
four girls, the last, Jean Bame passed away four or five years ago at the age of 95. 

I: Was she the youngest? 

DK: No. The youngest was Dorothy, who passed away about 10 years ago. My father and one of his 
brothers, in the 1920's attended National Farm School, outside of Philadelphia on a scholarship. During 
the 20's and 30's the Rothschild family was trying to get American Jews interested in agriculture, so they 
would resettle in Palestine, which became Israel. My father graduated and was hired as an assistant 
manager on the dairy farm at what was then the National Tubercular Hospital which then became 
National Jewish Hospital in Denver, Colorado. Then came the Dust Bowl and the Depression. He then 
moved back to Philadelphia and met my mother. My mother's family had come from Odessa, Russia, 1 
believe, at about the same time as my grandparents, on my father’s side. They had two children, my 
mother Ruth and her brother (who) remained in Philadelphia. They were married in 1932 and moved to 
Toledo where all of the Katz family lived. It was the height of the Depression and there were public 
jobs here. And that's how the family got to Toledo. In the later 30's, after Prohibition ended, a few 


David A. Katz, a Toledo attorney was named Federal Judge on the United States District Court of the Northern District of 
Ohio in 1994 by President Bill Clinton 
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breweries opened in Toledo and he got a job at one, Lubeck Brewery. Lubeck's was forced to close by 
the Detroit mob around 1938 and my father found a job in a newly reopened brewery in Findlay (Ohio) 
and that's how we got to Findlay, in September or October of 1939. 

I: So you were bom in Findlay? 

DK: Thank you, but, I was bom in Toledo, my sister (Sandra Katz Ringer) was born in Toledo and my 
brother (Ron Katz) was bom in Findlay, he's 11 years younger than I. 

1: Did your father continue working at the brewery in Findlay? 

DK: He worked at the brewery; he was the business agent and secretary and contract negotiator for the 
union. He was the only one with a college education, that's why. 

I: Do you have family stories about the "old country"? You knew your grandparents? 

DK: Oh yes. 

1: And did they have stories about the old country or their old neighborhood? 

DK: They didn't, they didn't talk about it, at least not to us. They must have to their own children, my 
aunts and uncles, but not to us. Neither did my mother's side of the family. It just wasn't discussed. 

I: Did they talk about their journey to the United States? Or did they talk about any events that 
happened on the way? 

DK: I heard about the boat ride, in steerage. Not from my grandparents, but from my Uncle Phil, who is 
a doctor, and that's where I heard about it; but very little about it. 

I: And what happened in steerage? 

DK: It was extremely rough. 

I: Yes, I heard those same stories. So you knew your grandparents? All of your grandparents? 

DK: Well, it’s a long story, so I'll make it short. The ones on my mom's side, I met but I didn't know. 

We didn't have money, so getting to Philadelphia was difficult. I was there twice as a child. Once in 
1939 I met my grandmother who was very ill. My father and I went back in 1944, my grandmother had 
passed away and my grandfather wasn't well. That was the last time I saw either of them. My mother's 
name was Adelman. On the Katz side, we would gather at my grandparents’ house on Moore street 
most Sunday's. When we were in Findlay, we didn't have a car for the first few years so we'd get people 
to bring us in (to Toledo). I knew my grandparents very well. When I was to he Bar Mitzvah, I stayed 
the summer with them, where they tried to get me a moftir teacher, [laughs] that didn't work out so well, 
for them or for me. I preferred to play baseball [laughs] with the kids in the neighborhood. My 
grandmother died in 1949 at the age of 69, my grandfather stayed to see our wedding and to see Linda 
bom, that was his first great grandchild. He passed away in 1959, the year our son Michael was bom; he 
is named after my grandfather. 
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I: And what kinds of influence on you, would you say, Betty and Michael Katz were? 

DK: They were very religious. They lived two doors from Sharei Zedeck in the old neighborhood and 
that's where I grew up, in Sharei Zedeck. My wife Joan’s family belonged to B'nai Israel and I became a 
member of B'nai Israel when we were married or a few years later. 

My grandfather was a hard worker, very sweet man. My grandmother was in charge of the 
neighborhood and more. A terrific lady, a strong person; I learned a lot of things from them, A a lot 
about family unity, more than anything else. 

I: Do you have any stories you remember? 

DK: Well, I was the second oldest and we lived out of town. So on Pesach or other Jewish holidays, I 
got to stay over there and run the vacuum and help clean up. [laughs] 

I: Ok, so you must have come to Toledo from Findlay for the holidays... 

DK: Yes, but it was tough during the war because of gas rationing and tire rationing. 

I: Do you have memories of those holidays with your grandparents? 

DK: Oh, sure, especially Passover. During Pesach, the table was always set for the men, not the 
women. The men had wine glasses and seltzer with the spray top. [smiles[ I always get extremely 
sentimental about that. At our first Seder, after we were married, I looked all over for seltzer bottles. I 
found three and I put them on the table. When I placed the last one, I had to run upstairs because I was 
crying. I thought about that table at my grandparents’ house and how much it influenced me. Joan had 
the same influence from her grandparents who were quite religious. I can remember, almost every 
Pesach, there was goose. They were big geese, and I remember my aunts and my grandmother bringing 
them to the table [gestures as though he's carrying a platter], those are the memories. Those are the 
memories, the service itself, [he shakes his head], it went until after midnight, but that's what stuck with 
me; was the togetherness and the accoutrements. 

I: Who led the service? 

DK: My grandfather and my Uncle Phil and my Uncle Jerry Baron, they were the leaders. 

I: In Yiddish? In Hebrew? 

DK: In Hebrew 
I: Was it participatory? 

DK: I really don't remember [pause] but the whole service, until I sat at the table and my cousin Herb 
sat at the table, was in Hebrew. 


Sharei Zedeck, an Orthodox Synagogue was located at 2102 Mulberry at Monroe Streets from 1925-1967 when it merged 
with B'nai Jacob. 
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I: Let's talk about your parents, Ruth and Samuel. Did they talk about growing up? 

DK: My mother would not, my father did. My father grew up primarily in Toledo, he was bom in 1905 
and they (his parents) moved to Toledo in 1908 or 1909. He would talk about being a paperboy. They 
all saved money so my Uncle Phil could go to Medical School at (University of) Michigan. They all 
contributed to the family maintenance. The boys all had paper routes. On my mother's side, she 
wouldn't talk. When our son, Michael, tried to get her to do a video, she wouldn't do it. 

1: Do you have a feeling that you know why? 

DK: 1 found out that in 1967, my uncle and aunt, her brother and sister-in-law came to Toledo and 
stayed with us. 1 got up the nerve to ask him and he said "Why should she? It was terrible." I didn't 
know this. Her parents separated, whether they ever divorced, I don't know but she and her brother were 
placed in a variety and multiplicity of foster homes. They were ill-treated and I have a picture in my 
mind, which he painted, of them washing floors, washing windows, etc. Why I have that picture in my 
mind, I don't know but it must have made a great impression on me. Even after we found out about her 

childhood, she wouldn't talk about it. She 
would talk about it with her grandchildren, 
who she dearly loved. Once we all got in 
school, she began to work to help the 
family coffers. She worked in a clothing 
store and for many years in a jewelry store 
in Findlay, until my father died, then a 
year later we moved her to Toledo. She 
worked at Osterman's (Jewelers) until she 
retired at about the age of 80. 

I: How did she meet your father? 

DK: I have no idea, probably my sister does, she retains those things, I do not. 

I: OK, let's talk about your siblings. 

DK: I have one sister and one brother. My sister is three years, three months, three days younger than I. 
I never liked her because she was too beautiful, [smiles and laughs] 

I: She had to learn to live with that, I guess. 

DK: I had to learn to live with it. She was beautiful like the "sweetheart of Sigma Chi" at Ohio State. 
She lost a child; she has three children, two daughters and a son. She lives in Southern California, where 
two of them live, and her one daughter teaches outside of Las Vegas. 

I: And your brother? 
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DK: My brother? My brother is almost eleven years younger (than me) His name is Ronnie, Ronald. 
He was a tremendous athlete and he didn't like school. He's very bright. He moved to Denver around 
1964, he was nineteen. He went through a bunch of jobs, including working his way up in a clothing 
store; he started out as a busboy at the Brown Palace, which was one of their oldest and fanciest hotels. 
He met someone who owned men's clothing stores and who made him a manager of a new store. He 
then left and opened his own store. The friend who worked with him died and then he (Ron) started 
manufacturing t-shirts. Not the actual t-shirt but the printing, he has artists in the Denver area who 
design them for him. He got married around 1968 to a girl he met in Denver, they had one son and he's 
now running the business. 

I: Can we now talk about your home, when you were growing up? The physical household you lived 
in. Were there Jewish things around the house? A special tablecloth for holidays; or candlesticks? 

DK: We had some special things we got from my grandparents, on my father's side. In Toledo, I don't 
remember much because I was only five when we left and moved to Findlay. (In Findlay) we lived in 
the second story apartment for about a year or so and then bought a newly built house. I don't think it 
was more than 12 or 15 hundred square feet on two floors with an unfinished basement; very small for 
ultimately three children and my parents. It only had two bedrooms. So they converted the enclosed 
back porch to their bedroom downstairs, with one bathroom upstairs. We were on the accepting side of 
charity, not the giving side. My parents lived in that house until my father’s death and my mother (lived 
there a short time) after (his death.) We, as children, lived there. I left when I got married, as did my 
sister. Both she and I went to Ohio State, where we worked, to do so wasn't uncommon. Because of the 
cost of college in those days, which was different from today, it could be done. Not easily, but it could 
be done. 

I: You were talking about your being a part of B'nai Israel, you joined in 1955 when you got married. 
(What about) before that? 

DK: When I was in college, Joan and I would go to the synagogues that were open to students in 
Columbus; Conservative, because she was raised in the conservative synagogue, B'nai Israel. 

I: Your grandfather was Orthodox? 

DK: Yes. 

I: Your parents didn't belong to a synagogue? 

DK: There was no synagogue in Findlay; the closest synagogue was either Lima or Toledo. So we 
would come and go to Sharei Zedeck with my grandparents. 

I: Because I'm assuming there was not a Jewish population in Lima or Findlay. Was there a Jewish 
population in Findlay? 

DK: There were 11 or 13 families, very few children. 
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I: Who was the Rabbi at B'nai Israel? 

DK: Rabbi Goldberg, who came here in 1936,1 think. 

I: And the Cantor? 

DK: Ulman 

I: And what building were you in? 

DK: That's another story. Joan and I went over, in May of 1955, they were constructing the Kenwood 
Building and I had proposed (to Joan). We were supposed to be the first couple married in the new 
building. Actually we were the last to be married in B'nai Israel on Bancroft & 12th. That's where we 
were married. (See figure 8 on page 120) 

I: And then the new synagogue was built and that's where you became active. 

DK: We became active when, two years after we were married we moved back to Toledo after I 
graduated from Law School. 

1: Now, I know that you have been very involved in B'nai Israel. 

1:1 didn't grow up here, but it's pretty hard to meet some people from my generation who don't know 
who you are from when they were kids. What were some of the roles and things you did here at B'nai 
Israel? 

DK: When we moved back, Joan was pregnant with our first child, Linda. She had a home ec education 
degree and offered to teach at B'nai Israel. They asked me to teach, so I learned while I taught. I taught 
Jewish history to the 7th graders. In my first class was Alan Markowicz. Cathy (Liber Sperling) was in 
my first or second class. David Goldberg, Rabbi Goldberg's son who is long deceased now 
unfortunately, taught as well. That's how I became involved initially. And in those days, there was a 
very active Mr. and Mrs. Club which we were very involved in for many years. That was the opening of 
the door for our involvement, those two things. 

1: And you were the youth leader? People often said either, "David Katz? He was my Sunday school 
teacher or “David Katz? He was my youth leader." 

DK: Maybe 1 was, [laughs] that I don't remember [smile] 

1: Do you have any favorite stories, adventures, and favorite times? 

DK: That's tough; do you remember your kids in seventh grade? I remember there was one young girl 
who was very active socially, she was twelve, and on Sunday morning she'd come in to class a wreck! I 
had a hard time with that. The boys? Well, when I first started they were a little disruptive but I’d 
sometimes bring Linda with me, she was a baby and I'd set her seat up on the table, and they would 
respect the fact that she'd fall asleep. I don't think I taught more than three or five years. That was about 
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it. Then I got awfully busy in the practice of law and I used to work on Sunday morning. When the kids 
were old enough, I'd take them to Sunday school and go down to the office. 

I: Do you remember what you taught in those seventh grade classes? 

DK; Jewish History 

I: What were some of the highlights that students responded to? 

DK: Well, it began with ancient history, but the important part was the growth of European Jewry and 
the ascendency in Russia, Poland, and Hungary of the Jewish people and the tremendous losses of the 
pogroms. 

I: Did they know what pogroms were? 

DK: They did when we were teaching it in class, they knew; those kids knew. Teaching about how they 
(the invaders) came down from the Steppes and put Jews into the synagogue and lit the buildings on 
fire...it impressed them that we still survived. In the 1950's and 60's, that was the teaching...that we were 
able to survive various holocausts culminating into the Holocaust of the 1930's and 1940's. That we 
survived, and why! 

I: Was that the focus of your philosophy? 

DK: The unstated focus. 

I: It was different then. They probably had parents or aunts or uncles... 

DK: All of them had relatives who survived or who had relatives who had perished in the Holocaust. 
Markowicz's in particular. 

I: Anything in that history lesson that stands out to you? 

DK: No 

I: Any children respond? How many children were in those classes? 

DK: Probably 15 to 20 

I: In each class? Different than now. 

DK: Yes. 

I: So you were a Sunday school teacher, a youth group leader, and your involvement progressed from 
there. 

DK: We were very involved in the Mr. and Mrs. Club (Couples Club). 

I: Can you tell us about the Mr. and Mrs. Club? 
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DK: We used to get together for dinner dances, in the synagogue, always in the synagogue. 

I: Do you remember who else was involved? 

DK: Oh, now that's testing my memory! The Landis' (Bemie & Phyllis), both of whom are now gone. I 
can remember one night, Bemie Landis, who was in the shoe business, B'Ray's in Westgate . Bemie 
had gone to the opening of Fiddler on the Roof in Detroit. One night, for the Mr. and Mrs. Club he 
played Tevya (the lead part in Fiddler). He was so good! When I saw the play in New York a few years 
later, 1 didn't think it was as good as Bemie. [smile] That's the kind of thing we used to do. We'd get 50 
-75 people at a Mr. and Mrs. Club, easily. 

1: You went from teaching Sunday school to Youth Group to Couples Club to Leadership at B'nai 
Israel. 

DK: I was asked to be on the Board sometime around the early 60's, 1963 or 64. I was also active in 
what we now call Federation; fund raising, on the lower, smaller levels. I remember being on the 
(B’nai Israel) Board, the President for many years was Sidney Friedenthal and he was followed by 

Chester Devenow. That's why I was 
looking for the plaque, to see what the 
succession was. When I first went on the 
board, Devenow was President and I think 
he was followed by Harry Cousins. And 
then Mort Goldman and Bemie Wolson 
and then I came on in 1970-1973. My 
Vice President was Joe Tochterman. 

There were a lot of young people and older 
people on the board; it was a very active 
board. Before I was President, I had been 
Vice President, I remember sometime around 1967 or 1968, they asked me to officially change the name 
of B'nai Israel, which was done with the Articles of Incorporation by filing with the Secretary of State, 
to Temple B'nai Israel. 

I: What was it before? 

DK: It might have been Congregation B'nai Israel. But I remember that very clearly. I was Vice 
President for a couple of years and then became President when Bemie was through with his term. 

I: You've been part of the leadership and the direction of B'nai Israel for a long time. What events, what 
changes can you remember? What do you think was your role in the changes here at B'nai Israel? 

DK: You have to understand, I took the position, that when my successors were placed into leadership 
roles, and my position was to support them when asked to give advice, that kind of thing. I wasn't active 
in the extent that I had been, because that would be detrimental to them, as leaders. That was my 

Westgate was a shopping center at Secor and Central in the Old Orchard neighborhood. 
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thinking. Was I called upon to sit in meetings, etc.? Yes, of course. But you have to remember, almost 
immediately after 1 left, no, before I left as President of B'nai Israel, they came to me and asked me to be 
President of the (Jewish Community) Center. I said no, I can't do all those things and have a family and 
practice law. So I became Vice President. Before that, I had been Vice President of Jewish Family 
Service when Louise Greenson was President and then I became President of B’nai Israel. I was 
President of Federation (around) 1975-1978 (or 1976-1979). So while I was loyal to B'nai Israel, I had 
other directions within the Jewish Community. 

I: In the years that you were the President and I understand that you allowed your Vice Presidents to do 
their thing, but what were some of the most significant changes or events that you can remember in 
those years? Or were there significant events and changes? 

DK: You know, I can remember when we hit 1,000 families, members. But that was before I became 
President. I was on the Federation Board when the Hebrew Day School was formed and they came and 
asked me to support their request to Federation for $25,000, which in those years, was a lot of money. 1 
did, and the late Abe Levine supported me. They were at Meadowbrook (Synagogue), which was like 
an auditorium, but then things changed and they came to me and asked me, I remember it very well, to 
see if B'nai Israel would house the Day School. The meeting was held in the auditorium or the ballroom 
which could be closed off I remember the opposition to that was that it would cause wearing out of the 
furniture. I remember what I said, "Would you rather have it worn out by lack of use and time or by the 
use of Jewish children learning how to be Jews?" And it passed and that's where it (The Hebrew 
Academy) was (located at the B’nai Israel building on Kenwood Blvd.) for many years. 

I: And that's why you became a judge. 

DK: [laughs] Hardly! 

I: Do you have any favorite stories about B'nai Israel, events or experiences? 

DK: There were so many good times, there were some tough times. 

I: Can you tell us? 

DK: I remember the hiring of Fishel Pearlmutter when I was Vice President. Gifford Fine was an 
Honorary Trustee, or something of that nature, and he turned to me while we were meeting in the outer 
office and said, "Who would you favor?" There were three candidates. "You're going to be President." 
And I said, "Fishel Pearlmutter." And he said, "OK." and that's the way it was. It was the high point and 
the low point of B'nai Israel. The high was because he was so brilliant. The low was that he got 
multiple sclerosis. I remember being called to the hospital when he was being diagnosed. 

I: Were you President? 

DK: No, I had completed. It was a terrible shock. 

I: He was very young. 
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DK: Yes, younger than I. That was the low point, for me. It wasn't B'nai Israel's fault but that was the 
low point. The high points were having so many people involved. And then when the Jewish 
Community of our city started shrinking, lower and lower in numbers, when I was President of 
Federation the population was about 8,000 it is now about 3,000; very different and very difficult to 
maintain. 

I: ...significance of the loss of Jewish population in Toledo. (The camera stopped and came back in 
midsentence.) 

DK: Absolutely, absolutely. Part of it was the result of the loss of small Jewish businesses particularly 
aligned with the metals and automotive industry and therefore the children didn't come back to Toledo. 
Therefore the amount of employment availability shrunk considerably and most of the children moved 
elsewhere, Chicago and elsewhere. 

1: If you were telling your children, your grandchildren, all our children, about the world today 
compared to the world you grew up in what would be some of the most important pieces? 

DK: Education...that you can use that CV to gain employment. It’s something that so many of these 
young people don't understand. Off camera: (The need to develop skills which become marketable and 
which enable them to capitalize on opportunities in the future.) 

1: In conclusion, what are your hopes for the future? 

DK: Well, Joan and I still have two of our children here, but we have grandchildren in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, and the others, when they finish their education we don't know (where 
they'll live.} Michael's older two are in Chicago. My hopes for Toledo, including Toledo Jewry in 
particular are that we eexv...Off camera: (Solidify the Jewish community, irrespective of affiliation, to 
energize our community, ensure its health and its continuation as a vibrant Jewish community.) 

I: Thank you very much. 
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The Kwaits and The Brodys 


Leon and Gail Levison Kwait 

Kim Kwait Brody and Emmie Brody 


Interview By 

Alix Greenblatt 


July 14,2016 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Gail Suzanne Levison (Golda Sarah) was bom October 19, 1941 in Toledo to Aaron Levison and Rose 
Cousins Levison. She has two brothers, Jerry and Ira. On September 1, 1963 Gail married Leon Gerald 
Kwait (Levi Gershon) who was bom September 9, 1941 in Cleveland to Ralph and Mae Task Kwait. 
They are the parents of three daughters, Nicol, Kimberly and Shana. They were interviewed with Kim 
and her daughter, Emmie Brody on July 14, 2016 by Alix Greenblatt. 
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I: We have the Kwait family with us. Gail, you are the oldest native Toledoan sitting in the room, tell 
me about your fondest memory, as a child. 

Gail: As a child it was sitting on Warren Street in the back yard, we used little pots to sit in, because we 
didn't have a swimming pool. The family next door would use it and that would be Roz and Alix 
(Blumberg) and my mom's sisters Numi and Evey. That was fun because there was no pool or pond or 
anything to swim in. 

I: What was your fondest memory as a child at B'nai Israel? 

Gail: I think it was at Kenwood, going to the back rooms where you weren't allowed. (See figure 7 on 
page 126) 

I: What do you mean, you weren't allowed? 

Gail: There were exit doors that I don't think anyone was supposed to know about and a bathroom 
behind where the choir was. 

I: Kim how about you? 

Kim: Well, now I get pay back. We had that room at the top of the stairs, on Kenwood, that was the art 
room, but there was a room behind it that we discovered, since our teacher was late each week, we 
would hide in the back room and she would come in looking for us, we wouldn't be there, she'd go out 
looking for us and then when she came back we'd all be sitting in our seats. She'd say "Where were 
you?" and we'd say "Where were you? You're late." 

Editor's note: omitted teacher's name. 

I: Do you remember making talleisim? 

Kim: Yes, and I made it in the wrong direction and mine was this wide [holds up her hands], and my 
Dad was nice enough to gift it to Stuart the night before our wedding, [all laugh] 

I: Ok, Lee, what did you think of that Talleisim that Kim made? 

Lee: Well actually I had three of them, one from each of the girls. It was short, very short. That's why I 
gave it to Stuart, I couldn't wear it. 

I: Would you say, for your children that was a memorable experience they had in religious school? 

Lee: Definitely. I still wear the one Nicole made. 


"Numi" was Naomi Cousins Kripke's nickname, Numi and Evey Auslander were sisters of Rose Cousins Levison 
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I; Miss Emmie, you just got back from Israel. Tell me about it. 

Emmie: It was incredible. Incredibly tiring but INCREDIBLE. I remember one day we got up at 2 in 
the morning and drove 2 hours to Masada and hiked Masada all before sunrise. I remember they kept 
telling us we were going to eat on the bus, then before the climb, then on top. As it turns out we didn't 
eat breakfast for 8 hours! And it was only 10 AM. We went through 2 tunnels andswam in an oasis and 
then to the Dead Sea which was great until I lost my shoe and Brian Glasser had to rescue it. 

I: Can I assume you went to Yad Vashem ? 

Emmie: Yes, it was moving. When we went to the kotel , we went there twice, we all put our notes in 
and the notes our families gave us. It was amazing. 

I: What changes have you seen and what has kept you as part of the B'nai Israel family? 

Lee: I've seen us shrink in size but feel a closer connection. I enjoy davening there. Even though we're 

much smaller in numbers, I see greater activity 
among the membership. I still see it as a vibrant 
congregation. 

1: Were you active in the Men's Club, when there 
was a men's club? 

Lee: Yes, and before that we had a Couples Club. 
Rabbi Pearlmutter came from Park Synagogue in 
Cleveland which was my original synagogue. He 
knew my cousin's from there and he suggested we 

start a Couples Club. 

1: So since you were both involved in Couples Club, can we talk about that? 

Gail: Well the members were mostly our age group, our late 30's at the time. We had outings, parties, 
movies, dinners. 

Lee: We did the first fund raiser. Cantor Bob Shapiro asked us if we could raise funds for the Religious 
School for equipment for the music program. At that time, nobody had done any art auctions in Toledo, 
so we brought in an art company from New York that ran auctions and we raised $5,000. 

1: At that time it was probably a lot of money. 

Gail: Like the Rummage Sales do now for B'nai Israel. 



^The Holocaust Memorial Museum in Jerusalem 
^°The Western Wall in Jerusalem 
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I: You were involved with the Men's Club, what kinds of things did they do? 

Lee: They had dinners, Sunday morning programs, and ballgames. My involvement was more with the 
Sunday school. Sharon Schwartz was chairman and we would meet and discuss problems with the 
religious school. One of my fondest memories was making peanut butter and jelly sandwiches for the 
kids for Yom Kippur at the old scout cabin on Kenwood. I have very fond memories. Things were much 
grander then. During the High Holy Days, all the Russell boys were members and A1 Russell was in 
charge of the ushers for the holidays and furnished all the ushers with tuxedos. 

I: So all the ushers were men? 

Lee: Yes, of course, [laughter] 

Gail: No females ever! 

I: (to Kim:)) Your dad was involved with religious school? 

Kim: Making the kids want to be there. Who wants to get up on Sunday morning? Even my own kids 
say it’s much nicer going when you are getting paid to be an aid. But we've had some great teachers and 
great innovations in the way we teach and we're always making new adjustments in the ways we teach 
to make it more interesting for the kids. The big reason a lot of the kids stay is the Israel trip. They must 
stay in school and be confirmed and have good attendance to be eligible to go on the trip. 

I: Can we talk about the trip. In that the Kripke's are related to you and they started the fund to make 
this trip to Israel possible. Can we talk about Naomi and Sherwin Kripke and why this was so important 
to them? 

Kim: They took every grandchild to Israel as their Bar and Bat Mitzvah gift. It was so special to me 
when my oldest went with Jill and then Emmie went with Matt and she and Asher celebrated their 16th 
birthdays together on the Sea of Galilee it was a little different from their birthday parties at Chuck e 
Cheese together. 

Emmie: Wait, you never let me go to Chuck E Cheese...it was Playground World! [all laugh] 

I: How nice for you to have that family connection on the trip. 

I: Emmie, are you involved in USY? 

Emmie: I have been involved in Kadima since 6th grade and I am the SATO, Social Action Tikkun 
Olam , I organize trips and programs and raise money for charities in the community. 

I: What's your favorite project that you like doing? 


Matt Kripke (son of Naomi and Sherwin) and his wife, Jill, have chaperoned the Confirmation Class trips. Asher is their son 
Tikkun Olam literally means "repair the world" has become synonymous with the notion of social action and the 
pursuit of social Justice. 
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Emmie: We went to Cherry Street Mission and made lunch for them. To see the look on people's faces 
when we served them was incredible and heart breaking at the same time. 

1: Did you do that in conjunction with Thanksgiving? 

Emmie: No, we did it on a Sunday. 

1: How nice. 

1: I'd like to ask each of you to share anything you'd like, for others to hear. 

Gail: It’s nice to go to the synagogue and see our family, the Kripkes, the Greenblatts, the Auslanders, 
the Brodys but it’s also nice to see new members that are attached to us and think we're something 
special and I'm glad we have a lot of new members. 

Lee: My first memories of B'nai Israel were of having to meet with Rabbi Goldberg before Gail and I 
got married. Of course, his secretary was her cousin, Annette (Greenspoon), who ran the office. I just 
have very fond memories of family. It is home. 

Emmie: When I was younger, I remember being at the Kenwood Building; my favorite thing was all the 
secret hiding places...that little door in the girls’ bathroom! I remember sneaking Josh (her brother) in 
there to go up to the attic with me. I feel very comfortable in the "new" building. I'm still saying "new” 
building even though it has been there for almost 10 years now; maybe because I'm older, but I liked the 
bigger building, with more people and it saddens me that there are so few kids. (See Figure 9 on page 126) 

Kim: My favorite memories are my children being Bar and Bat Mitzvah there because its home. 
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Figure 9 Cornerstone of Kenwood Building set in 1955 
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Hazzan Ivor Lichterman 


Hazzan Ivor Lichterman 


Interview by 
Cathy Sperling 
February 8, 2017 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Ivor Lichterman (Yitzchak) was bom in Cape Town, South Afriea to Cantor Jakub and Miriam 
Lichterman, both survivors of the Shoah who immigrated to South Africa after the war. He has an older 
brother, Joel who is a Cantor in Denver, CO. Hazzan Lichterman and his wife Jan have three children, 
Mayron, Ari, and Jackie, and three grandsons. 
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I: Hazzan, I'm so glad you agree to do this. 

IL: I’m glad to be here. 

I: Today is Feb. 8, 2017. This is the last of our first series of Oral History Interviews. We have 
interviewed 40 people, some have been group interviews. We are in the process of finishing up this 
portion of the project so we can publish the first book and dedicate it in March. 

IL: I am glad to close out the book. Actually this is a fantastic week for me, as a Hazzan, to be 
interviewed. Why? Because this is the week we read in our Torah portion which we will conclude on 
Shabbos, Parshat Beshalach. Beshalach is read on Shabbat Shira, the Sabbath of Singing, the Sabbath of 
Song, the Sabbath of music! So, the theme of this Shabbat service is going to be singing and Jewish 
music because we read Exodus chapter 15 - The Song of the Crossing of the Sea. 

I: Wonderful! Right up your alley. 

IL: A perfect time for us to close out the book with an interview with the Hazzan. 

I: Let's start from the beginning. What is your Hebrew name? 

IL: Yitzchak 

I: And who were your parents? 

IL: My late father passed away 30 years ago, Hazzan Jakub Lichterman from Warsaw, Poland, served 
in Cape Town for almost 36 years as a Hazzan. He survived the Holocaust, survived the Warsaw Ghetto 

and 4 different concentration camps. He lost a wife and a child, my 
half-sister. My mother is alive and well. She is 94 1/2.1 am going to 
visit her in less than two weeks. She is still in Cape Town and is also 
from Warsaw, Poland. She also survived the Warsaw Ghetto and 
five concentration camps. 

I: Her name? 

IL: Miriam. 

I: Did they meet in the camps? 

I: After the war, they both went back to Warsaw to look for family. 
My father pulled my mother out of a food line. She had just come 
from the camps, the War had just ended. My father had been in 
Warsaw for quite a few months, having run away from the Death 
March at the evacuation of Auschwitz. He escaped into the forest 
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during the death March and made his way back to Warsaw probably 5 months before my mother did. He 
saw her on a food line, she was very beautiful, he pulled her out of the line and she said to him, "I think I 
recognize you. Aren't you Cantor Lichterman?" She had been to his synagogue a couple of times, even 
though her parents were active in a different synagogue. He was the last Hazzan of the Nozyk 
Synagogue, the only surviving synagogue in Warsaw today. Every year, when the school year began, all 
the schools were required to go to a church or synagogue for an official invocation. My mother's school 
was assigned to my father's shul. My father used to sing the service, so she said, "I know you.” Plus, my 
father's first wife, who was murdered with their little daughter, in Majdanek Concentration Camp, Sonia 
Davidowicz Lichterman was my mother's high school music teacher! My mother was a junior or senior 
in high school when her music teacher left to have her baby. That was my half-sister, Shoshana Raizel, 
who died at the age of 4 in Majdanek. What an incredible coincidence! My wife Jan and I have three 
children, Mayron, Ari and Jackie. Ari's middle name is Shaanan, Shaun in English and is derived from 
Shoshana. 

I: Obviously your mother was much younger than your father... 

IL: About twelve years younger. They got married immediately. There was a Rabbi visiting Warsaw 
from London who managed to get a Visa for them to go to London, this was in 1945, so then he was 
able to apply for a Visa to go to South Africa. South Africa was part of the British Commonwealth. My 
father received a letter from a Cantor in Cape Town who was looking for a relative of his who was a 
Cantor in Warsaw. He wanted to know what happened to his relative during the war, was he still alive? 
So they gave the letter to my father, saying maybe you as a Cantor know what happened to him? My 
father knew the Cantor very well and knew that he too had perished in the Majdanek Concentration 
Camp, so my father wrote to tell him. Months later my father got a letter from the Cantor thanking him 
and asking what he was going to do because South Africa was looking for clergy. So, a long story 
short...that's what led my parents to first go to Johannesburg, where my father first was a Cantor, in 
1947, for three years in Benoni. This is where my older brother was bom and then three years later, in 
1950 they went to Cape Town where I was bom. My mother is still there and my father served there 
from 1950 to 1986, when he passed away. 

1: Your brother, what is his name? 

IL; My brother Joel is a Hazzan in Denver at the Orthodox Synagogue, BMH-BJ, Bet Hamidrash 
Hagadol-Beth Joseph. He has been there for 22 years. 

I: You were raised in Cape Town? 

IL; Bom, educated, raised in Cape Town. I went to the University of Cape Town, and got my 
undergraduate degree and Honor's Degree in Judaic Studies with a major in Hebrew and a minor in 
music. 

IL: I was called up to the South African Army where I served for 1 year under the Apartheid 
Government before college. 
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IL: Yes, before high school. I went to a very famous Jewish Day School in Cape Town, called Herzlia, 
a fantastic school, very Zionistic. I received a great Hebrew-oriented education there. I served in the 
military for a year, then went to college for four years and then moved to New York to go to Yeshiva 
University to do graduate Judaic studies. I spent three years at Yeshiva University during which time 1 
became a Cantor on Long Island, to afford living in New York and pay for university. I met my wife Jan 
in shul in Stamford, CT where I served for 12 years as Hazzan at the Orthodox Synagogue Agudath 
Sholom. We were married in New Jersey at her shul and then we moved to Tucson where I spent 20 
years at Congregation Anshei Israel before we decided to move back East. 

I: So Jan was in Connecticut? 

IL: Correct. Her parents lived in Stamford; they were members of my shul. We met one Shabbos 
morning at Kiddush. 

I: And her name? 



IL: Jan Michal Lacker-Lichterman. We have three beautiful children, Mayron, who is married to Jenna 
and is a hand surgeon and they have two beautiful boys Chandler and Camden. I am a mohel, 1 am proud 
to say, I did the bris for my two sons and my three grandsons. They live in Kalamazoo, Michigan, just 
two hours away. Our second child, Ari is married to Hayley and they live in Englewood, New Jersey 
and they are both lawyers in New York. They have a beautiful son whose name is Akiva Reuven; I did 

his bris as well. We have a daughter, Jackie named after my father, 
Jakub. Jackie is engaged to Alex Strauss from Connecticut. They are 
getting married, b’ezrat Hashem in June in Connecticut. We are 
having a Kiddush in their honor February 18th for the congregation 
since we can't invite everyone we’d like to the wedding, we'll bring 
the "chassina " here. All our kids and grandkids are coming for the 
shabbos. 


I: That's exciting. Ok, we heard about your education, your bimot, 
let's talk a little about your hobbies, because I know you have quite a 
few. 

IL: Besides music, which is both a career and a hobby, because I like 
all kinds of music besides Jewish music and Chazzanut^"*, I like all 
music—see my LP's, cd's, cassettes, videos etc. I am also a lover of 
photography. I have a collection of synagogues from all across the 
world, 12 or 13 countries that I've visited and photographed. I 


Chassina - wedding party 

Chazzanut - pertaining to music sung by a Cantor in a synagogue 
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actually did an exhibit in Denver at my brother's synagogue and in Tucson at the JCC of photos of South 
African synagogues. 

1: We should do that here! 

IL: Yes, 1 have about 100 blown up to 8'xl2" size and mounted, beautiful photos from South Africa and 
other countries. I also am a lover of cars. I collect, build and modify small model cars, 1/43 scale 
approximately 4-5". Mostly American “muscle” cars, some British cars-I'm a lover of cars! I also love 
shuls and have these models of famous shuls as you can see. 

IL: Not enough time for all the hobbies. 

I: Plus, you like to travel, I know. 

IL: Yes, to Jewish communities around the world. I've had the privilege, in the 6 years I've been here, of 
leading our confirmation classes twice to Israel. And I've led trips to South Africa and also a trip down 
the Danube with some 20 congregants visiting historical Jewish cities like Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 
Bratislava and others, just last year. 

I: Going back to working with the kids, I know you are very involved with the Religious School 
students and the confirmation classes. Can you tell us a little bit about that experience, how that makes 

you feel when you are with young people? 

IL: It's been a wonderful privilege for me to be able to prepare students 
for B'nai Mitzvah. Actually I start when they are little bit younger and 
work with them towards B'nai Mitzvah and help them to see the 
fulfillment of a dream, of a reward that our synagogue promises them - 
of a free trip to Israel, should they continue after B'nai Mitzvah through 
confirmation. I work with them on confirmation. The students got to go 
to Israel either right before or right after confirmation. To take these 
students, for example, to the kotel and see them daven and put a note in 
the wall and pray and put on tefilin in front of the kotel which has all 
the associations of 3000+ years of our Jewish history and see them 
awe-stuck standing there in "Yerushalayim" - the great holy city, there 
should only be peace! Places like the Dead Sea, the Golan Heights, the 
Lebanese Border, Tsefat and all the historical and interesting places 
we've been able to take them. 

It's a great incentive and recognition that our synagogue provides, one 
of the few in the world that I'm aware of, that offers their kids a huge 
scholarship which is almost entirely underwritten for them, if they 
continue their Jewish education after Bar or Bat Mitzvah. Consequently 
we have a large confirmation class of students who come back. They 
want to earn this trip to Israel. 

I: It’s a good incentive 
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IL: Then they have even greater interest when they go to college to take the Birthright trip, which they 
are still able to do. When they go to Israel during college, it heightens their awareness of their Jewish 
identity, as emerging Jewish adults. 

I: The other trips you mentioned were adult trips? 

IL: Yes, adults, groups of about 20 - 25 people, to South Africa, a Jewish trip to my roots. We had 
Shabbos with my mother at her synagogue, it was fabulous to be able to show them S. Africa plus a 
safari and the other interesting things you do there. We saw synagogues, my school I went to. The 
Herzlia School and the Great Synagogue in Cape Town, the first synagogue in South Africa where my 
brother, incidentally served as Hazzan for eight years. We also took the trip down the Danube where we 
visited a lot of Jewish history, communities that are 1,000 years old. 

I: Were you able to go to your father's synagogue? 

IL: I led a trip for my Tucson synagogue to Warsaw and Russia along with the Jewish Federation in 
Tucson about 12-15 years ago. That was an amazing trip as well. My mother came from South Africa 
and my brother came from Denver. My brother and I led Shabbat services in my father's shul. It was an 
amazing experience as you can imagine. Standing on the bima where my father once stood as a young 
Cantor in his late 20's and where my grandfather, Abraham Davidowicz was the choir master for the 
duration of the existence of a choir in that synagogue. It was founded in 1905 or something like that. He 
first began the choir, which became very famous until he died in the Shoah, also in Majdanek. 

I: What year did you come to Toledo? 

IL: Almost six years ago, July, 2011. 

I: What were your impressions when you came? 

IL: Well, let me go a step back and say that all three of our children had left Tucson, graduated and 
moved away, Mayron from medical school, Ari from law school. They all moved east. Jackie had just 
accepted a job in New York, she was going into fashion. Mayron was doing his residency in Grand 
Blanc, about an hour and a half north of Toledo and Ari was living in New York City. We felt if we 
wanted to see our children and grandchildren often, we needed to also move East. 

When Toledo became available as a Cantorial pulpit, the first thing I did was to see how far Toledo was 
from Grand Blanc, Michigan. I remember I was at home on the computer. Googling the distance. When 
it said "80 miles" I called to Jan, she was probably in the kitchen where she spends a lot of time, she's a 
great cook, I said "Jan, come here look at this. Toledo is looking for a Hazzan and it’s only an hour and 
a quarter from where Mayron is." The rest is history. 

So even though we were reluctant to change the warm Arizona weather for the Midwest weather, it was 
more important for us to be near our children, who we anticipated would soon get married and have 
children, which Baruch HaShem, they have, and now Jackie and Alex, G-d willing will also. We wanted 
to see our grandchildren. 
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We were present at the britot of all three grandsons, and halevai there should be more simcha. So that 
was a major reason for us to give up Arizona and the beautiful weather. We had 20 great years there. 
We've enjoyed our move very much. B'nai Israel has been a very receptive and warm congregation, so 
much so that I was flattered when our Rabbi Sachs left three years ago and the congregation offered me 
the dual position of acting Rabbi in addition to Hazzan. They felt they could manage without two clergy 
and we'd just have a visiting Rabbi (occasionally.) Most of the year I would act as Rabbi and Cantor, 
wearing two hats, and doing a lot of work on behalf of the congregation, which I do with pride and with 
honor. Hopefully the congregation derives satisfaction and naches from it. 

1:1 think we do! I am sure that is happening around the country; fewer Jews, fewer people going into the 
clergy. 

IL: Yes, economic reasons and contracting synagogues. 

1: The 150th is a pretty big deal, a milestone for any organization but certainly the Jewish community. 
Many shuls are closing and merging. You have the honor of being the "top banana" in this organization. 

IL: It’s been a great honor to see this congregation through its 150th year with old roots, rally around our 
history, our past, our present, and looking with great confidence and faith to our future at the same time. 
We have had some incredible events that I was so happy to be so deeply associated with. That opening 
Shabbat last September, two weeks before Rosh Hashanah, it was incredible, it was packed, beyond 
standing room. The beautiful services we had, Friday night with the debut of the Ruach Chorus, about 
25 people in the choir, the place was jumping. Then all the people we honored Shabbat morning that 
were a part of our history and participated in the service. Rabbi Goldberg's family... Then of course, that 
great concert we had just a few weeks ago; the beginning of December. It was a great honor for me to 
share with Cantor Andrea Markowicz from Chicago, who if not born in this congregation, was an infant 
when her family moved here, grew up and emerged from our congregation. To see her, what a talent, 
along with my immediate predecessor, Jamie Gloth, who now is in Westchester, New York. We had 
others as well, David Friedes who served us as Cantor and Rabbi Cantor Rubin from Etz Chayim and 
Cantor Josh Finkel from Shomer Emunim. What a great way to celebrate our 150 years through music. 
Music plays such an important role in Jewish life and in synagogue life, especially as we are celebrating 
this week of “Parshat B'shalach,"- Shabbat Shira, closing a musical circle. 

1: If you had a wish for us for the future, is there anything you would like to share? 

IL: Usually you say to a person or to an institution: “ad me’ah v’esrim” - "to 120", that's better for a 
person, because institutions can last longer, but as long as we have vibrancy, with people who fill the 
shul, with ruach, with enthusiasm- "hit’lahavut" and with faith in the future, we can look forward to the 
next 150 years, as we go, as we say "mi’chayil el chayil" from strength to strength. And as we say in 
matters of holiness, in kedusha, "ma’alin bakodesh v’lo moridin" you ascend, you never descend. We 
look forward to adding the next 150 years to the chapters of the History of Congregation B'nai Israel in 
the Toledo Jewish community. 


1: Thank you. That was lovely. 
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Editor’s note: In July, 2009 Hazzan Lichterman and his brother launched the historic Cantors Assembly 
mission to Poland by leading the opening ceremony and service in the Nozyk Synagogue. The mission 
culminated in the release of the critically acclaimed documentary, “100 Voices”, an Academy Award 
contender produced for the Cantors Assembly, featuring Hazzan Ivor Lichterman and Hazzan Joel 
Lichterman and several colleagues with roots in Poland. 

Hazzan Ivor Lichterman credits his father for inspiring and training both he and his brother, Joel, to 
follow in their father’s footsteps. The inscription at the foot ofJakub Lichterman’s tombstone in the 
Cape Town Jewish cemetery reads, "v'hamangina Tolam nish'eret - the melody lives on forever." 
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Interview By 

Fagie Benstein and Cathy Liber Sperling 


May 12, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Martha Jo Becker (Miriam Yentel) was bom in Brooklyn, New York on June 9, 1935 to S. Irwin and 
Ruth Becker . She grew up in Florida with her parents and younger brother, John. In 1954 she married 
Morris Fmchtman and they had five daughters who they raised in Toledo. JoJo married Philip 
Markowicz in 2006. 
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I: Hi JoJo. First of all, 1 want to thank you for doing this interview with us; because we know that B'nai 
Israel is all about family and we are a congregational family. 

JM: Yes. 

I: So, Jo, first of all, before you came to Toledo, tell us about your family, your folks, where you were 
bom. 

JM: OK, I was bom in Brooklyn, New York, 80 years ago, almost. We lived on Eastern Parkway. 
There was a very large synagogue across the street from us, which was very good, and also Mrs. 
Thomas' preschool. So, I went to the preschool and the synagogue was there. The street we lived on 
was mostly, the homes of attorneys and doctors. On the right of us was a family of three girls, [laughs] I 
guess I caught something, because I have five (daughters.) Dr. Krieger would take his daughters and me 
on house calls and then we'd stop at a Jewish delicatessen. There was no shortage of Jewish delis, we 
would take our dolls and we would play. It was a very beautiful area. My mother was a teacher, she 
taught in a very disadvantaged area. She loved teaching there. It was a very difficult neighborhood, but 
evidently she did very well there. She was the white Mrs. Becker and there was a black Mrs. Becker 
that was her closest friend. 

My father was an attorney; he practiced with my Uncle Hawky, who wasn't really an uncle, but a very 
close friend. I remember Mrs. Thomas' school. I remember it! I was only four years old. 

I: And then... 

JM: My Zayde took ill and the Dr. told him he needed a warm climate, he recommended Florida rather 
than going out west. So my Grandma Becky and my Zayde Jake moved to Miami Beach. My father and 
mother didn't like the idea of their being there with no other family. So my father, being the oldest of 
the three, called a meeting with my Uncle Murray and Aunt Bea, Uncle Ed and Aunt Flory, the six of 
them. He said "I'd like to make a proposal." Murray's work, he designed windows, even on Fifth 
Avenue, he could get a job anywhere; that was not a problem. My father suggested something to my 
uncle; they were traveling in the area. 

When we got to Florida, it was 1944, the end of the war, and apartments were hard to find. I liked it. It 
was near the beach. My grandfather and I were real buddies. I used to rush home from school, which 
wasn't very far and I would sit in the back yard with my grandfather and we would talk, he was very 
dear. I don't want to talk about extraneous stories, you know the story about the coconut...that fell on a 
chair that I had been sitting on, without me in it because I had gone to get him a glass of water, and he 
said "you see, the reason the coconut is there and you're not is because you were doing a mitzvah for 
me." 
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Anyway, my grandfather didn't live very long after we moved to Florida. I was eleven when my 
grandfather died. And very shortly after, my mother told me she wanted to talk to me; she had some 
news to tell me. I was going to have a brother or sister. I was an only child up until that time. I went 
crazy; 1 was really thrilled with that. I slept in my grandfather’s bed the night of his funeral. I asked if I 
could. My grandmother wasn't...she said, "Ruth, look where JoJo is sleeping!" And my mother said, "Do 
you know why?" and she said, "No, do you think it’s a good idea?" My mother said, "I think it’s a 
wonderful idea. It’s her love and respect for Zayde Jacob." 

Shortly after that, we moved to different quarters, not too far away. I loved Miami Beach; of course, it 
was very good in a lot of ways. One of the main things that I loved is where we went to services, our 
synagogue. It was called Temple Emanuel. It was very well known. And the Rabbi was extraordinary. 
Rabbi Lehrman, Irving Lehrman. 

I: Then your brother was bom 

JM: Yes, my brother came along. He was the cutest little thing, little turned up nose; he was an adorable 
little boy. I took him to the beach, when he was three years old. We shared a room, as I said it was 
difficult to find housing but that got easier as time passed. We are good friends to this day, my brother 
John. 

I: Johnny. 

JM: Yes, Johnny and his wife Dot. They are living now in South Carolina, they were in San Francisco 
but they are moving. Which will be nearer to us (in Florida), that will be nice. 

I: Jo, how did you meet, “your knight in shining armor"? 

JM: Morris? 

I: Yes, how did you meet Morris (Fmchtman)? 

JM: I met Morris at....my best friend Joan, Joanie Harris of blessed memory, I think of her every day. 
Joanie also belonged to Temple Emanuel. We went to a meeting. 

I: How old were you? 

JM: I was about 16. Actually I'm going to backtrack. I had a boyfriend in high school, Charlie, was 
being inducted into a fraternity. 

I: Your boyfriend Charlie? 

JM: Yes, he invited me, he asked if my parents would agree since it was out of town over a weekend, in 
Plantation Florida, my parents loved him, he was a lovely guy. They talked about it, they didn't see any 
reason why not, so and I went. It was wonderful. I was dancing with Charlie on the final evening when 
somebody tapped Charlie on the shoulder. A nice, good looking tall guy, and asked if he minded, 

Charlie couldn't say anything because Morris was very active at the school, so he couldn't say no. 
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Charlie happened to be the best dancer at school. I didn't know Morris, even though his family was 
active at my synagogue, I didn't know him. 


And we went out. My parents said I couldn't stay out too late because I had exams, but English was my 
best subject. I couldn't believe he asked me, because I noticed him. He was one of two guys without a 
date. I got a call the following week after the dance and he asked me to see a movie. I even remember 
that Ricardo Mantalban was in it. I didn't know if my parents would let me go because of exams. 1 went 
out with Morris the first time, and I liked him very much and evidently he liked me because he called 
me again. 


In fact he stopped at my house, he called my mother. I wasn't home and he said, "I'm in the 
neighborhood, would it be ok if I stopped in Mrs. Becker?" My mother said "sure" she had met him 

when he picked me up the first time. I came in to 
the apartment, I didn't know he was there, I came 
into the kitchen which was about 6' x 6' with an 
aisle on one side and the sink on the other, and 
Morris is sitting in the doorway on a stepstool 
munching on carrots, "Hi JoJo" [laughing and 
waving] just like I knew him forever, that's how it 
was. 

I: How much later were you married? 



JM: Not much, several months. 

I: When you were married, on what day were you married? It was right after... 

JM: Yom Kippur. October 7. We broke the fast with our wedding meal. They were so efficient. The 
caterer said "October 7?" Morris said, "the reason we have to get married then is I've been inducted into 
the army and I'm going to have to leave almost immediately after that.” 

I: I just love that you were married on Yom Kippur. 

JM: Yes and we broke the fast with our wedding dinner. 

I: In those days, synagogues had Yom Kippur Balls. That was some Ball! 

JM: Oh Yes. 

I: So then... 

JM: I remember him proposing to me in his car. His parents were the dearest people. 

I: Charlie and Jenny. 

JM: This is a cute story. My mother got a phone call from Jenny Fruchtman. We knew each other well; 
we'd had family dinners together. So Jenny called, "Ruth could you and JoJo come over? I have 
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something I have to show you." My mother looked at the clock, no problem, we'll come over. She said 
do you have any idea what Jennie would want? We got to the house; my father in law was out in the 
garden, as usual, trimming trees, [pause] What does she show my mother? She was so thrilled he was 
getting married. They were so hamish . [laughing] What does Jenny show us? I didn't know this, but 
Morris called (his brother) Irwin and told him he met someone he was in love but he couldn't get leave, 
he was already in the army at that point. So he said could you go to Jules Shubad, a jeweler in Detroit, 
could you select two or three rings, so he of course wanted to give it to me, but my mother in law was so 
excited, she wanted to give it to me...if you could have seen Morris' face! [laughing]. He came into the 
house about a half hour after she showed it to me. My mother and I...our eyes nearly popped out onto 
the table because it was a beautiful elongated emerald cut diamond. 

I: Did she get down on one knee? 

JM: No, she just said "I know JoJo is going to like this", I didn't know what she was going to show me. 
She shows me this huge diamond ring. 

I: Isn't that a great story? “My mother in law proposed to me on behalf of my husband.” 

JM: Morris was so good. He eame in a little later and he said "Jen, what are you doing with that?" and 
she said "I wanted them to see it as soon as possible." [laughing] And Morris looked at me and he said 
"oh, ok" I thought he was going to burst out laughing. 

I: That's a great story. 

JM: And he said to me [mouthing; "I'm sorry" [laughing] 

I: Now you are in Toledo? 

JM: No, we weren't in Toledo yet. We went two places. The first was a place I had never heard of, 
Aniston, Alabama. Morris had rented the cutest little house with a ginormous kitchen, I don't cook! I 
did make dinner and all that, but I wasn't a good cook. We were only there for about three months. We 
had darling neighbors. This Aniston wasn't in the capitol or anything...the place he rented was...I 
happened to like it very much because it was pastoral...there was a cow on one side in a meadow and to 
the left of us a very dilapidated trailer with darling children who were about to move into their first 
house. We got along very well. I was happy. So then Morris came home one day and said "I am going 
to give you a choiee. We can transfer or we can stay here, which was only going to be about six months. 
So I said "Where?" and he told me “Baltimore.” My college roommate lived in Baltimore and I had 
never been there. And she had married a fraternity brother of Morris. It couldn't have been better 
actually, his family was wonderful. So we moved there. It was interesting and I liked seeing new places. 

I: What brought you to Toledo? 

JM: Then Morris said we had an opportunity to leave Baltimore. 

hamish or haimish - adj. having qualities associated with a homelike atmosphere; simple, wann, relaxed, cozy, 
unpretentious. 
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I: You said goodbye to the cow. 

JM: Whose name was Charles; that was my father-in-law's name. He said, "What name is that for a 
cow?" [laughing] 

JM: So we came to Toledo, I had met his family, the New Year’s we started dating and got married in 
October. The first night I got there we had dinner at June and Leonard’s (Fruchtman, Morris’s other 
brother’s) house and Leonard was his funny self, he was very clever, they made me feel very much at 
home, Shirley and Irwin were very sweet. 

I: What were your first impressions of B'nai Israel in those days, because you had just come from Rabbi 
Lehrman? 

JM: It was very different, physically. Cantor Ulman was there and he was so good that I settled in very 
well, I had a good impression. 

I: What year would this have been? 

JM: I was married in 1954, so it was just after that. 

I: Were we at the Bancroft Bldg.? 

JM: No we had just moved into Kenwood. It was an impressive building. 

I: Who was the Rabbi? 

JM: Rabbi Goldberg 
I: Nachman Berkowitz was there? 

JM: Yes, I was sad when he moved to Arizona 
I: And then Rabbi Pearlmutter... 

JM: Yes, I identified with him a lot. 

I: Your girls were all bom in Toledo, and had their baby namings here. 

JM: Yes, remember I had five daughters and there's only seven years difference between my youngest 
who is Julie and my oldest, Lisa. I figured why not do it, get it over with. Then they are close, which 
they are. I once asked Morris; “Don't you mind being teased all the time? You are so good about being 
teased”. There were people who honestly thought I was trying to have a boy. Honestly, he said "Are 
you crazy? I'm the king around here." He loved it. 
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I: Jo, I know that the family, especially Charlie, Fruchtman Hall^^, is legendary. I know that your in¬ 
laws entertained many, many people from the Seminary. 

JM: Yes, I knew a lot about the seminary and finally I told Morris one time when we were in New York 
that 1 wanted to visit the Theological Seminary and meet the people there. 

1: Finkelstein? 

JM: Yes, Rabbi Finkelstein, if you remember came to Toledo. 

1: 1 remember hearing that but I wasn't here yet. 

JM: I'll tell you something about Rabbi Finkelstein. He was wonderful, he had everything. We were 
sitting in B'nai Israel during services and 1 overheard a conversation behind us. (Rabbi Finkelstein) had 
a beard and he looked Orthodox. 

I: He was very distinguished. 

JM: Yes, he was very distinguished. And behind us someone said "Ugh, we aren't going to be able to 
understand a thing that comes out of his mouth." Actually he spoke like the King of England! 

1: He was the Chancellor. 

JM: Yes, the Chancellor of the Jewish Theological Seminary. And my father in law knew him, that's 
how he came to Toledo. 

1: So the girls all had their Bat Mitzvahs at B'nai Israel? 

JM: Except for Patti. We had moved back to Florida for a few years so she had her Bat Mitzvah there. 
Rabbi Lehrman came to the house, he asked if he should bring his swimming suit, he knew we had a 
pool, he was just kidding, [smiles] 

I: I know how proud you were that the Hebrew Academy was housed at B'nai. How proud you were of 
Rabbi Pearlmutter. 

JM: When I talked to Morris about it he wasn't really sure about it at first. But he talked to Rabbi 
Pearlmutter and he became a real follower. 

I: An advocate. 

JM: Yes. 

I: I know the girls were all involved. 

JM: Actually Debbie, Patti and Julie went to the Academy. 


The social hall at the Kenwood Blvd. B'nai Israel was named in honor of Charlie and Jenny Fruchtman. 
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I: I remember that Lisa was very involved in LTF, 
Leadership Training. And you were very proud that 
the B'nai kids were very involved in Darlington. 1 
know you had a soft spot for Cantor Ulman. 

JM; Yes I did. 

I: Tell us about the best silver cleaner [laughs] 
ever in the history of the synagogue. 

JM: I'm still doing it. I don't remember how I started it, I volunteered, because things looked a little 
tarnished. So I thought I could get some people together. I could understand the synagogue not hiring 
someone, it’s expensive, I thought why not? We even had Eli (Benstein). He volunteered. 

I: I couldn't do it. But he volunteered. 

JM: He was good at it. That was wonderful. I loved B'nai Israel. I felt badly when we had to move 
from Kenwood. I understand why, with everyone moving west. 

I: I know you love the architecture of the new building, in the round. (See figure 10 on page 144) 

JM: Thenewshul? Yes, it is an improvement. It brings people closer. The cantor brings the bima 
closer to the people; I think that's a good idea. 

I: I remember, you, on behalf of ORT, had an Israeli fair at B'nai Israel. 

JM: Was that the time I climbed up on the ladder and Morris came in and walked out and he turned 
around and turned white. He was afraid of heights. I said to him, "I'm on it, you're not! " 

I: Yes, he turned white, turned around and left. 

JM: You (Fagie) might have been there. Morris walked in and said "Where's JoJo?" and you (Fagie) 
pointed up. We were hanging things from the ceiling, it looked great! 

I: [laughing] It looked wonderful. But he turned seven shades... 

JM: He said, "Don't ever do that again." "I said, here I am!" 

I: So there's no question, when we look around the shul...if I were to say to you, "Jo, what do you think 
the congregation’s greatest strength is. 

JM: I think our congregation; I don't want to compare it to others. But I think it is particularly 
welcoming of new people. Everyone knows everyone and if you don't, you're asked to sit down at the 
table, at lunchtime, I like the set up I like that its more intimate, we need that, because B'nai Israel on 
Kenwood was much bigger. I think they did a very good job in the planning. I don't think I'd change 
anything. Of course the personnel are good.... I do think Cantor Lichterman does a very good job at 
both and people like him very much. 
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I: He does. And Phillip, “for 120 years^^”, we all look forward when he does his Haftorah. 

JM: I know, I'll tell you, he was so shocked, he is very modest, he never thinks (of himself). There are 
two men who are always asking me "When is Phillip going to do another Haftorah?" and I tell them that 
other people need a chance too. 

1:1 can imagine why they would ask, because when he gives his introduction, everyone is always on the 
edge of their chair. 

JM: Well Phillip really lives up to his background. We're lucky at our synagogue because there are a 
number of people who carry out the kind of duties that are necessary, like a moftir. 

I: And silver cleaning. 

JM: And silver cleaning. I'm still silver cleaning, to this day, but it’s fun. 

1: Jo, on behalf of all of us, we just want to thank you so much for sharing so much of you with us and 
to tell you how much we adore, we value, we admire, we respect, we love you, Phillip and all those who 
came before. May you live and be well to 120 years and have nothing but good, good things. We love 
you. 

JM: Thank you. 


"For 120 years" is a Yiddish expression meaning "May he live for 120 years." 
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Philip Markowicz 

Interview By 

Carol Richman and Judy Gersz 


October 7, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Phillip Markowicz (Shraga Menachem) was bom in Przerab, Poland on March 14, 1924 to Usher 
Mendel and Dina Ziporah Markowicz also from Poland. He and his wife Ruth and first child, Allen 
came to America after WWII. In 2006, Philip married JoJo Becker Fruchtman. Philip has six 
grandchildren and seven great grandchildren. He was interviewed at his Sylvania home by Carol 
Richman and Judy Gersz. 
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I: I'd like to welcome Phil Markowicz, author of My Three Lives and member of B'nai Israel. Welcome, 
and thank you for participating in our interview for our 150th celebration. Phil, you were bom in 
Poland? 

PM: Yes, in Przerab, it's a small community in the south of Poland. 

I: Can you tell us what your city was like, your neighborhood, what it was like. 

PM: It is a farming community. My family was big city people; they had lived in large (cities). After 
the war (WWI) they settled there because they needed a Rabbi and my father was everything, a rabbi, a 
cantor, and a torah reader. All the Jewish things he took care of everything, even a mohel, he did 
circumcisions (and) everything necessary. Like the stores that have everything for sale in a small 
community? He did everything! So, that's why we wound up being there, in a small community. 

I: Is that where you were bom? 


PM: Yes, in 1924. 

I: What was the house like, the neighborhood? 

PM: Rustic, with thatched roofs. I visited 
ini 988 and it didn't change much, like all the 
villages, it was backward. Poland was actually 
liberated, I was born only 5 years after the First 
World War, so it started to revive and the 
Jewish Community needed a leader. When 
prosperity actually came after the war, the 
build schools, a shul, a mikvah and everything 

I: Do you remember any friends who you played with? What did you play? 

PM: Well we played simple things, ball and pushing a wheel, and tiny little wheel, or throwing pennies 
against the wall to see who could get closer or buttons in the begirming. Later on, after I grew up, my 
father took me to Gur , because he belonged to the Gur sect Hassidim, and at that time, being a rabbi, 
he had to be home at the high holidays, so the week of the first Selichot, all the rabbis who belonged to 
the same (sect) went there to visit. When I was nine years old, my father took me along. When 1 went to 
Gur, I played in the yard with this man. He was the latest rabbi in Israel, he was the youngest son of the 
Gur Rabbi that I knew and visited. I played with him there in the yard when I played with the kids. 



people wanted to get some things going for the children, 
so he was the organizer over there. 


A small city 10 miles south of Warsaw 
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When I was in Israel, he wasn't a rabbi yet he was the head of the Yeshiva called Sefat Emet. 

I: What about your education? And your Jewish education? 

PM: I only graduated from public school. My father actually wanted to send me to a Jewish school, 
because Poland had some kind of autonomy and they had their own Jewish schools, after the war 
(WWI), until the Nazis came. The government paid for these schools the same as the other schools, kids 
had to go to school. You have to remember that Poland was under (occupation) for 160 years. It was 
divided between the Austrian Hungarian Empire, Germany and Russia. The Jewish people fought with 
the Polish people against the Czar to liberate Poland. That gave them a very good few years until Hitler 
came into power in 1933. Poland was a haven for the Jewish people. They prospered and a lot of things 
happened. In fact the word Po-Lin in Hebrew means "we are going to lodge here until the Messiah 
comes." 

1: So you went to school with all the children, not just Jewish children? 

PM: As a matter of fact, there were only four Jewish children in my grade. My father's friend (who was 
a rabbi) advised him, "Let him go to the public school, it’s good to have public education." My main 
education came from my father. He taught me and then later, I went for a year and a half to a Yeshiva 
run by the Gur movement. 

1: Who lived in your household? 

PM: My older brother and my younger brother. My sister was fourteen years older than me. So at the 
beginning I remember her (playing with me) but then she got married and moved to Lodz. 

1: How about grandparents? 

PM: No. My grandfather passed away a year after I was bom, so my brother Henry was named after 
him, he was bom two years later. 

1: Let's talk about your parents. 

PM: Well, they were very Orthodox people. 

I: Their names? 

PM: My father was Usher Lemel Markowicz and my mother's name was Dina Tzipora. It was a 
traditional orthodox household and a good life in the village. It was a farming village and we were 
friends with the Polish youngsters until 1933. Then it changed; when Hitler came into power. 

1: Do you remember your parents talking about their life? Their childhood? 

PM: (added post interview) When I was a little boy, I especially loved Friday nights. After a wonderful 
Sabbath meal, and then Torah discussion at the dinner table, came story-telling time. I remember cold 
winter nights when the family would sit around the hot stove, and my father and mother would tell us 
stories. Sometimes they were Bible stories or stories about the lives of famous rabbis, but most of the 
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time they told us stories about the family: their parents, grandparents, uncles, aunts and cousins. Because 
we were living isolated from the rest of the family, my father and mother wanted us to know who was 
who in our family tree. 

I: And so you lived in a traditional Orthodox home. Do you remember any holiday experiences? Or 
Shabbat experiences? 

PM: Simchat Torah. It was really a time that we were really, really happy and alive. We danced with 
the torahs outside in the village. We lived together, there was no police, the police were far away, but 
the people were happy, they all knew each other. They were liberated from the Russian Czar. 

I: And your siblings? 

PM: My sister lived with us for a while until she was old enough to leave. My sister was already 
educated. My father was an orphan. His mother died at his birth. Later on, when he was eight years 
old, his father died too. He was raised by a very distinguished family who had six children and he 
married the oldest daughter from that household. 

I: Oh my. 

PM: His family was divided. Half of the family was orthodox and half were completely secular. My 
sister had a conflict with my father because of all the rules. But the style was that a lot of youngsters - 
they became secular, but when they came to our home, they behaved completely orthodox. They knew 
what was fleishig and what was milchig"^". They did everything. They didn't work on Shabbat, not even 
shoe shining. When they left, they did (what they wanted.) the Zionists did same thing. My older 
brother Hershel was bom in 1916, he was eight years older than me and he was an invalid. My younger 
brother was less than two years (younger than me) and we were together all the time. In fact, we 
survived together. We helped each other survive. Yes, this is the family. 

I: That brings us to coming to the United States. 

PM: I was lucky and providence watched over me. I was lucky to survive. The last day, before 
liberation, I was lined up to be shot to death because we were hiding and they found us. 

I: Who are "they"? The Germans or the Poles? 

PM: The Germans, the SS, during the Holocaust. It was 1945, a paradoxical year. 

I: You were 21 then? 

PM: Yes, I was exactly 21.1 was 21 in March and liberated in May. I was sick for about three months 
with typhus, I was like a skeleton. It took a long time to recover. Finally, when I did recover, a lot of 
people came from Poland, and some of the survivors came from the Russian zone, they became my 
family. I saw a girl over there and took her out and we went to a few things together. 


They knew how to keep kosher; separating milk from meat. 
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I: This is after the war. 

PM: Yes, after I was liberated and got back to good health at a DP camp in Germany. When I was 
liberated, I was very ill and the American Red Cross came and took me to a German hospital. Finally 
when I recovered, after about three months, in October, I went to the DP camp where I met my future 
wife, Ruth. After five weeks, we got married. It was unusual, I felt it was the right thing to do, and a 
few months later, everyone realized it was the right thing to do because my son Allen was bom there. 

He was the first child bom in the DP camp, in 1947. 

I: Who married you? 

PM: My cousin. Ruth's cousin was a rabbi, an Orthodox Rabbi. He survived. As a matter of fact, she 
was the one who brought him to Germany (to our camp.) When she was in Poland she was in a Zionist 
movement. She knew a lot of people over there She was in a group that rescued people and brought 
them to Germany from Russia. So she brought the Rabbi to our camp. There was a German museum in 
Munich (where) the Jewish Agency collected all these people and sent them to all the camps. My wife 
met somebody from Bendin, her city, and he recommended that she come to our camp and (so that is 
how) they both came to the camp and he married us. 

I: You got married and Allen was bom (in the DP camp in 1947). 

PM: Yes, I had a past history of tuberculosis in the ghetto, miraculously I survived with it, but the 
pictures of my lungs showed scars. After the liberation and the Independence of Israel in 1948, 
(President) Truman signed a law which let in 250,000 refugees from DP camps, and I was a part of that. 
But when I came to the council to sign (for transport), they put me aside to check me out, because (my 
papers showed my history of tuberculosis). Actually, I had been checked in the German hospital and it 
showed "negative" but they (American's) wanted to check me themselves. So after nine months, it 
showed I was healthy enough to go (to America). 

I: And your wife and Allen were with you all this time? 

PM: Yes. Oh yes, he was less than three years old when we came. We came in 1950. He celebrated his 
third birthday here. Ruth had cousins here; the Friedmans; that’s why we came to Toledo. We were 
sponsored by Joe Friedman. He was the head of the Ladies Garment Union and the union had the 
privilege to sponsor two families to come to Toledo, and we were one of them. 

I: Do you know who the other family was? 

PM: Yes, but they're no longer here. 

I: Do you remember your journey from Europe to the United States? 

PM: It was a bad, bad journey. Because that boat went to Venezuela, first to drop off 900 "non-Jew" 
survivors, "so called, Non-Jew Survivors." There were a lot of Nazis that couldn't go back to Poland or 
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other places because they cooperated (with the Germans.) At that time the paranoia about Communism 
was (enormous). 

I: So you were on the ship... 

PM: Yes, on the same ship for three weeks... 

I: With these... 

PM: Nazis. Yes, for three weeks. Well, I wouldn't say (the) total (ship was full of Nazis). 

I: But, only one... 

PM: Yes, one was enough, right. We dropped off 900 of them in Venezuela and then we went to New 
Orleans and then the 300 of us, Jews, went to New York. An interesting story is that when we got to 
Venezuela, it was Passover time. We couldn't get off, we just looked down and to our surprise we saw a 
car with people with white suits and they delivered matzos and wine and goodies to us. We had a Seder. 

I've asked Allen if he remembers the 
Seder and he said "yes, the boat (was 
uneven) and all the plates slid down." 
Then we went to New York and one 
woman waited for us. We waited several 
hours on the boat. 

I: In Ellis Island? 

PM: No, at that time everything was done 
on the ship. They took my papers away 
completely. I felt (confused) what 
happened? I had no (papers). (They said) "just go. The door is opened for you, just get out of here." 
And that's it. I didn't have any papers for a long time, until I got a green card from Washington. But it 
was strange. You know, (I was used to showing) my papers to the Germans, this was something new to 
me. All day we were in Manhattan and I was looking around [he looks up] and counting the stories 
(skyscrapers), unbelievable! I thought it was an exaggeration, it couldn't be a hundred stories high, it just 
couldn't! Because the highest in Europe was five or six stories, that's it. So that was an experience. 

I: So you got off the boat in? 

PM: In New York because the train from New York to Toledo was overnight. I had a rough time 
communicating with the people. 

I: Did you speak English at that time? 

PM: Nothing at all. I would say "When are we coming to Tolado, Oyeheo" In Europe, it sounds like 
that, like Toledo, Spain. It was a big thing to come here and see the family here. It was a big thing. 
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PM; And then you don't need English here. I spoke Yiddish, I spoke German, I spoke Polish. When I'd 
go to a grocery store. I'd speak Polish or Yiddish. Everyone spoke Yiddish at that time. 

I: So you took the train... 

PM: All night. 

I: From New York... 

PM: It was a big experience. Actually, a man rescued me. A Mr. Feldman, he owned a jewelry store 
here. He was on the train and heard me having trouble and he was my interpreter and he told me that in 
a couple of hours we would be in Toledo. He was connected to the Rothschild family, here. 

I: So you got here. The train stopped and you got off the train... 

PM: There's a lot in between. 

I: Well, tell us. 

PM: Well, in New Orleans! It was the first time we were going to see American soil! New Orleans! So I 
woke up at 5:00 in the morning and I stood watching, on the river, and I stood waiting (thinking) where 
is it? It took a long time to get up the Mississippi River. The Port is way in there. I had mixed feelings, 
actually. I looked out at these people bent over carrying packages, stevedores, and I thought "oh my, 
look at these people, and they are American's and they speak English, what am I going to do? I couldn't 
carry all this." I was reminded of this when I went to my grandson's graduation from Tulane in New 
Orleans and I went to the same boat and looked out and thought what a difference! 

I: You must have had very strange feelings. 

PM: I was happy to be in America. You know, I was in an ORT School (for a short time and) in the DP 
camp for five years. Can you imagine? Losing everything, the family, and then still have no home? But 
in 1948,1 had a home! And I had a passport to go to Israel. But they said there's no way we can put you 
over there in Israel, we had a baby. They said, "just get out of Germany and come to Israel later." There 
was no opening yet. My late wife, Ruth, was a Zionist, she was in a farming preparation in Poland; a 
training program for a kibbutz (Hachshara, in Hebrew). 

I: So the two of you decided, even though she was very devoted to being part of Israel, you decided to 
come to America? 

PM; Because there was not an opening, no chance. Before Truman signed (the order, we were told) we 
had to wait 15 years for the Polish quota. So there was no way, it was kind of hard, but after we went 
through (what we had experienced), everything was good. We had a (small) room in the camp. And we 
were happy. 

I: What did you do that first day in New York? 
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PM: We walked around. We took turns because somebody had to watch the baby. Sometimes I even 
took him out a little bit. It was a sunny day. 

I: You remember it was a sunny day? 

PM: Oh my G-d, 1 remember walking around. 1 saw these signs, dancing signs (neon signs), things 1 
never dreamt of. That it could exist, something like that! 

I: How about your first day in Toledo? 

PM: Well, my first day, my impression was that 1 saw homes made from wood. Over there (in Europe) 
in the cities, the buildings were made from bricks and stones, a different style. But we found out how 
comfortable it was, and it was snowing. The roofs were all white and my cousin had a car and he picked 
us up at the train. It was a hig celebration, his friends came, and it was unbelievahle. We were treated 
very well. Matter of fact, his oldest daughter was 17 at the time and she gave up her bedroom for us. 
They (The Friedmans) had three children, two hoys and a girl. 

I: How about B'nai Israel? 

PM: Well, I wanted to go to a shul; I didn't have enough time to go every day. I had a business. 

I: You were fi’om an Orthodox family, and B'nai Israel wasn't orthodox at that time. 

PM: No, I became secular in the ghetto. The ghetto got me to meet people I would never have had a 
chance to see because the orthodox was like [holds his hands at the sides of his face, like blinders], 
blocked off. I was a very devoted Orthodox boy. 

I: Of course, that was the way you were brought up. 

PM: Right. But later on, when we escaped the village and went to Lodz, my sister took us in and we got 
a chance to meet a lot of people who were reform minded. There was no Reform movement in Poland, 
either you were Orthodox or you were secular. 

I: When you came to Toledo... 

PM: There were three days I put aside to do nothing but to remember the family, Rosh Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur. I met some people here, like Rabbi Katz and he had three Orthodox shuls here at the time. 
One was in the Polish section (Anshai Sfard), a second was on Canton Avenue (Sharei Zedek) and the 
main one was on Parkwood and Bancroft (B'nai Jacob). I had a chance to talk to Rabbi Katz but I just 
couldn't go back to orthodoxy, for me it would have been like (an alcoholic) taking another drink after 
he got rid of alcoholism. In the ghetto, when I got a chance to be with other people who had the same 
upbringing like me and were a little older, they actually guided me away, not down, but up. To 
understand Judaism more than orthodoxy does, to have more meaning in the torah. I tried reform. The 
Collingwood Avenue Temple, and I couldn't go there, with people without hats. 

I: It was too extreme? 
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PM: So then I went to B'nai Israel on 12th Street and I heard Rabbi Goldberg. He dared to say 
something about the torah, a little heresy, a different interpretation; I thought "this is my home." When 
they were building the new shul, I donated some money, I wasn't even a member. I would sneak in and 
go upstairs (on 12th Street), maybe I didn't need tickets, I don't know but I celebrated and remembered 
being in the choir and helping my father in the shul. Also, Yom Kippur was the worst day for me in the 
ghetto. 1 lost my mother and my sister and her boy on that day. I would cry and remember that Poland 
was the largest Jewish community, a third of the cities were Jewish. 250,000 Jews in Lodz alone! It was 
a sea of people. Something changed for me four years ago tomorrow, October 8, 2011. At 7:00 in the 
morning, I got up to go to the shul; it was Ivor's first year here. My grandson called and said "Grandpa, 
you have a new great grandson. He was just bom this morning." And I said to myself, “How can I sit 
and cry now, when something wonderful happened today?" 

1: Now you have joy. 

PM: Yes and when I go to Chicago and listen to my granddaughter (Cantor Andrea Rae Markowicz). 

1: Yes, she's a Hazzan in Glencoe, IL? 

PM: Yes, and every year we go there for Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, amazing! Well it taught me 
not to look back; even the thing we have in our shul (around the sanctuary is written “To everything 
there is a season..."), a time to cry and a time to laugh. And the time to cry is over. 

1: What has your involvement been with B'nai Israel? 

PM: Well 1 didn't have much time. I had a good relationship with Rabbi Goldberg and Rabbi 
Pearlmutter because I craved to discuss things. My main contact with Judaism and Talmud was with 
Cantor Ulman. He was a Talmudist. When 1 was doing television service. I'd spend a half day at his 
house, just talking together. In 1985,1 was honored from Israel Bonds as the first Holocaust survivor, it 
was very successful, the community bought a lot of bonds. The greatest number of bonds, Leo Goldner 
said. 

1: Let’s talk about your home. How your home, now, expresses who you are, as a Jew, as an American. 

PM: (added post interview: My late wife and I conducted a proper Jewish home. We educated our 
children and grandchildren to be proud Jews and not be apologetic for being called “the Chosen People.” 
Throughout the history of mankind the Jewish people were, and still are, a light to other nations. We 
pointed out to them the immoral and violence (with which) they conducted their affairs. Therefore they 
hated us for being stubborn to defend the Judaic heritage from our fathers. Ruth and I took our children 
and grandchildren to Israel many times and I explained to them the Torah in a logical way suitable for 
the modem mind. The study of the Bible is still my favorite subject. After I retired 30 years ago I 
became a “regular” at Shabbat morning services at B’nai Israel and in Florida. 1 am proud to be an 
American and thankful to America for giving me the opportunity to live in a free country to be able to 
accomplish things that I could never dream of I am also thankful to the American people for being a 
strong friend of Israel and Israel’s strongest ally.) 
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I: When I drove here, I wasn't sure I was at the right place but when I walked up to the door, then 1 
knew I was in the right place, do you know why? 

PM: Oh, you mean the mezuzah and all the art work? I tried, number one, to teach my children our 
background. In 1988 I took my son to Poland. It was amazing. For them, they didn't have the faintest 
idea of what my upbringing was. What the life of my family was, the grandparents and all. They didn't 
know about the Hassidic movement and all of that. Ruth didn't go with me because she had already 
gone on her own. We found the gravestone of my grandfather which said that he was a great scholar 
and had a bookcase carved into the stone. The biggest impression for Allen was that on the stone were 
engraved the names (of my great grandfather) “Daniel David”. That is his son (Daniel) and my 
daughter's son (David). That's why we name children after ancestors. 

I: Yes, to remember. 

PM: We had ten days together and I told him a lot about Poland, I was the translator all the time. He 
would say, "Dad, talk to me in English, what are you talking about?" [Laughs] It was great; even going 
to the ghetto and before the ghetto. 

I: You have been a witness to many major events in the 20th century. You choose an event that was of 
major importance to you and how it affected you. 

PM: Well, the last century was the bloodiest century of mankind and the problem was that people were 
ignorant about it. Can you imagine in 1939 when the war broke out, I was in school and I didn't have the 
slightest idea. I didn't even read the newspapers. It was so horrible that these things happened to us. The 
Orthodox people they had blinders on "God will help God will help." So later on, when I actually got 
together with mostly Zionist people, I remember them. The Zionist people, before 1938, on Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur, on the steps on the shul they said, "Rescue yourself!" They knew what was 
going to come. I didn't know about that. My major thing, later on, was to find out why? Why am I here? 
There is something causing it. I found out, I studied. Number 1, there was a movement, the Jewish 
Bund, they believed in fighting for the Jewish people where they lived. But there was a Zionist 
movement, (who believed) we have to have our own land. Anyway, actually the First World War and 
the Second World War were one war. It was constant. The war was the imperial powers, not America 
because they didn't have colonies. But, the main culprits was the French and the English, they owned the 
world. Remember at that time, there were no countries in Africa, and Asia was independent. And then 
came a big upheaval, the Soviet Revolution, Russia was against colonialism. So, what they did was after 
WWI they built up Germany against Russia. Hitler said, "We have to fight the Jewish Bolsheviks." 
Openly. But what happened was The English and the French built up a monster. The main impression 
for me was to understand the reason why what happened. There was open anti-Semitism all over the 
place, even here in America. Jewish life meant nothing; no one would rescue Jews, "Jews? They 
deserved that" (they thought.) The main enemy of the Jewish people was the church, because (they 
thought) we killed Christ and we deserved to die. I'm glad to see how those thoughts are advancing now 
(with the new Pope). 

I: How did all those things influence you? How did they make you the person you are today? 
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PM: The truth, even if it hurts, I see a lot of people today in modem times that have a hard time facing 
the truth. Remember the "domino effect" in Viet Nam? The paranoia! There was a recent article in the 
paper about the cold war and how people made fortunes. There was even an article today that questioned 
if there would be a war between China and Russia. Of course he (the author) said no, but it’s an 
interesting article. 

1: You have been through so much you have learned so much and you have experienced so much, are 
there things you want future generations to know? 

PM: 1 am optimistic, like Golda Meier said, "If you are Jewish you have to be an optimist." I feel that 
finally humanity is going in the right direction and I feel good for my children and grandchildren. There 
is no nuclear war option because of the United Nations. People know how bad it is for humanity to 
throw atomic bombs. I think the world realizes that now. Everything is global now. Humanity started in 
the beginning in prehistoric times with family. What was important? Survival, food. When they couldn't 
do it alone anymore, they made tribes, when tribes couldn't do it anymore, they made nations. Now 
nations can't do it alone anymore and it is global. The world; this is something new. In the beginning, 
actually our prophets in the Bible predicted all that. Because it says, "all the nations in the world..." That 
was in the Torah portion on Shemini Atzeret. I had the torah portion and I thought, "Look at this. King 
Solomon prayed for now on everyone will know who God is, not just us, but all the nations." That was 

3,000 years ago! They talk about all the nations, the seeds of global. 
There's a saying "a thousand years for God is like the blink of an 
eye." So even from 3,000 years ago we can see it is coming true, it’s 
global. 

I: How lovely it is for someone with such experiences in the world, 
from so horrible to just lovely and you are so hopeful. 

PM: What I explained in my book, that it’s gradual, things don't just 
happen all at once. I believe in the torah, the Five Books of Moses. 
There is so much philosophy in that book. People don't even try to 
understand it. It’s good for today. I believe they predicted what it’s 
going to be like. Hopefully, I will have a book out shortly. I am 
writing a modem interpretation of the Torah. That's the reason we 
have the tradition to read it again and again and again. Each time is 
a new vision. I'm talking from experience. There are things that I 
couldn't understand when I was reading it with my father, because there is the hygiene and the "women 
things" and my father would say, "There's a book up there on the shelf, get it." and I would say "I can't 
get it. I’m too small." and he would say "aha! There are certain things that you need to grew up to 
understand." I was very well versed in the Torah for 18 years, so when I was in the camps, by heart, I 
knew the order of the siddurs. One time, it was amazing, a coincidence, I was walking to the gate and 
helping mix cement for bricks. It was the celebration of Shabbat when the Jewish people in Egypt 
worked with bricks and built and I thought, "This is amazing, it’s the same thing Tm doing right now!" 
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I: Thank you so much for doing this. Is there anything else you'd like to tell us about? 

PM: Well, the best thing is to go to the book. When I wrote it I kept telling myself, "not too much not 
too much" because you cannot exaggerate the stories of the Holocaust. 

PM: (In the previous photo) is Andrea, my granddaughter before she became a Cantor. She is at the Wall 
(in Jerusalem.) 
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Dave (Duv) Perlman 

Interview By 

Alix Greenblatt and Kathryn Linver 
April 6, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Dave Perlman (Duvid), was bom September 25, 1919 in Toledo to Harry Perlman and Mary 
Rappaport, Romanian emigrants. He was the youngest of their five children. He was married to 
Mildred Karp until her death and married second wife, Lillian Salzman Greenspoon in 1983. 
Millie and Dave were the parents of Arvin, Judy, Robert and James. Dave has nine grandchildren 
and 13 great grandchildren. 
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I: We’re doing a series of Oral Histories for B’nai Israel’s 150 Anniversary in 2016. I think our plan is 
to do at least 100 of these and from that put together some sort of video or cd that will be shown (I’m 
assuming) sometime during the 150*'’ celebration, either at the beginning or the end. So, you are our first 
interview. 

DP: I am? Oh, you’re never going to forget it. 

I: Yes So, Dave Perlman, tell me a joke. 

DP: Clean? I’ll tell you about the constipated mathematician... [laughter] 

I: Tell me about your family, not your family now, but your family, your parents, your grandparents. 

DP: Well, I can go back. I don’t remember my father. Well, I think I do. I was about six years old and 
I had diphtheria, 

I: Did you really? 

DP: Yes, I did and they didn’t know if I was going to make it or not. They didn’t have the situation 
under control. The only thing I remember about him, the only thing, is that he stood at the front 
window; they didn’t want him to contact me. And he waved at me. That’s the only memory I have of 
my father. Isn’t that terrible? I was about six years old. 

I: Were you in isolation at the house? 

DP: Yes, it was called quarantine, I think. 

I: Well what happened with your siblings? Were they not allowed in the house either? 

DP: I don’t think so...I don’t remember. 

I: What about your siblings? How many did you have? 

DP: There was, gee that’s a tough question. Two sisters.. .there was five of us altogether; two girls and 
three boys. 

I: And where were you in the pecking order? 

DP: I was the baby.. .the little baby! 

I: And how old was the oldest? What was the age range? 

DP: Well I would say 16 or 17, but you don’t want me to get into that yet. First, I was six or seven 
when my father passed away. He was 43 years old. And my mother let her rest in peace, she was left to 
raise the five children and also she was left a grocery store, which she didn’t know the first thing how to 
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read or write in English, but she could write phonetically. What it sounded like, she wrote down. I wish 
1 had some of that; it would be really something for people to see how she wrote things down for people 
to understand. Now what? 

1: OK. Now you said your father passed away at 43 and your mother was left the grocery store. Now 
back in those days, from what I’ve heard, quite often children had to leave school to help the family. 

Did you or your siblings have to leave school or did you work in the grocery store afterwards? 

DP; 1 hate to say this, but, my two brothers couldn’t care less about school so they came into the 
business, but my one brother was a, how should I say, a tumle/’ he didn’t want to wind up in the 
business. He was a twin. My two brothers were twins. 

1: Oh, 1 didn’t know that. 

DP: Yes, and fast forward to now, and we have twins in the family. Now where was 1? 

I: We were talking about the grocery store and your siblings. 

DP: Yes, well she took over the store and the boys were old enough, they both knew the business, they 
were about 16 or 17 years old and one brother. Chuck the tumler went out on his own. My brother Abe, 
Albert is his stage name, he stayed with my mother, and he was a mama’s boy. So he helped her in the 
store until 1 got old enough. 

I: Did you enjoy it or was it a chore? 

DP: Well, 1 don’t really know, 1 was too young. 1 had school on my mind. It was a chore. 1 never did 
like the grocery business but 1 liked the meat business. 1 went into the meat business later and 1 loved 
that. 1 learned it top to bottom. 

1: Did you learn it by working in the grocery? 

DP: Yes 

1: We’ll get back to the meat business a little later. Did your mother ever remarry or was that not on 
her horizon? 

DP: That’s a difficult question. 

I: You don’t have to answer if you don’t want to. 


"" Tumler is a noise-maker (person); an agitator, also described as an entertainer, derived from the Yiddish word tummult to 
make a racket. 
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DP: She married a couple of times. [Laughs] This is really something that should be remembered. One 
of the men that she met was my father’s name, Harry Perlman. Of all the strange things! No relation. His 
name was Harry Perlman, but that didn’t last very long. All he wanted to marry her for was he wanted a 
new car. He thought she was wealthy because she owned a business. 

I: Was he from Toledo also? 

DP: No he was from Cleveland. 

I: He was an itinerant, driving through...ok. Tell me about your neighborhood a little bit. 

DP: Do you want to go all the way back? 

I: Was it a Jewish neighborhood? Were there other ethnic groups? 

DP: They used to call our part of town “Pollack Town.” 

I: Why? 

DP: Because there were a lot of Polish people there. We became friendly with them. We lived on 
Mulberry, in back of the store, like I’ve done half of my life; I’ve lived in back of the store. And we 
belonged across the street to Sharei Zedeck (Synagogue). My father was instrumental and one of the 
charter members of Sharei Zedeck. 

I: It was called Pollack Town, but were there a lot of Jewish people in the area? 

DP: Yes, you can go right down Moore Street and there was the Katz family, well you know. 

I: And they all lived there. Speaking of Sharei Zedeck, is that where you got your early Jewish 
education? 

DP: Yes, it was Orthodox. The women were upstairs and the men were downstairs. 

I: And did you like it? 

DP: I don’t think I knew the difference, but no, I didn’t. I liked and didn’t all in one, you know. 

I: What was your Jewish education like there? 

DP: I think most of it was from experience more than anything else. We celebrated the holidays, usually 
with the family. One of the sidelights is we lived above the store and you can’t drive on a holiday, so 
who did we fool? We fooled ourselves. We drove to about three blocks and then walked the rest of the 
way. That was our way of keeping the Jewish faith, so to speak. 

I: What’s your favorite Jewish holiday? And why? 

DP: That’s a tough one. 
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I: Well we’ve spent a lot of holidays together, David. 

DP: That’s why I like the Jewish holidays, because I spend them with you. 

1: Yes, but what’s your favorite? 

DP: Passover, cause it gives you a change, it makes you do different things and it’s a wonderful story to 
tell the children. 

1: What types of presents did you get for Chanukah? Do you remember at all, as a child? 

DP: Are you kidding? We didn’t get presents. 

1: What did you do for Chanukah? Did you light candles? 

DP: What did we do for Chanukah? We did all the traditional things, lit candles; we did that our whole 
life. And especially when I married Lil, we carried it on even more. 

I: You indicated you didn’t get any gifts, is that because it was not normal to do or money was tight? 

DP: I just don’t remember. I might have gotten a gift, I just don’t remember. 

1: Were your grandparents around when you were growing up? 

DP: No, 1 never knew grandparents. They weren’t alive when I was bom. 

1: Do you know where they were bom? 

DP: Romania, My parents were bom there too. 

1: So your parents were immigrants? 

DP: Oh yes 

1: You indicated that your mother couldn’t read English. Right? Did she speak Romanian or whatever 
the Romance language was, did they speak it in the home? 

DP: I learned a few words, mostly dirty words. I didn’t learn any of the clean words. 

1: Do you want to share a few with us? 

DP: No, I don’t know what they mean. [Laughter...Says a Yiddish word] I’m not sure but I think I 
know what that means and I’m not going to repeat it here. 

I: Do you want to tell me another joke? 

DP: What do you mean? If I knew this. I’d have brought one; I have 358 jokes in my file. A guy runs 
to his Dr. and says “Help me help me. I’m shrinking!” and the Dr. Says “Relax, take it easy, you’re just 
going to have to be a little patient.” 
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I: [laughter] This is what we sit with at holidays and we love it, don’t we? Your jokes. 

DP: If I could only remember them. 

I: Of course. Let’s talk about.. .you graduated from High School? 

DP: Scott High. I didn’t quite graduate. That’s when they needed me in the store. 

1: How did you meet Millie? 

DP: Oh that’s easy. I got drunk [laughs].. .she was going with Joe Eisler, remember Joe? 

I: Yes, I do 

DP: Yes, we all went on a picnic, 1 
don’t remember who I took, but 1 met 
her there and we started dating. She 
was a good dancer and 1 loved to 
dance. 

I: And how long after that did the two 
of you get married? 

DP: I didn’t want to get married. 1 had 
to get married, no. I’m just kidding. 
Let’s see. I’m trying to figure out how long we went together. Only about five or six years before we 
decided it was better if we made it legal, you know. 

I: Wasn’t that a long time in those days? Were you gun shy? 

DP: Sure it was a long time. Yeah, I didn’t really want to. 

I: So did she ask you or did you ask her? 

DP: (laughs) that’s a good question. I don’t know. It just came naturally. 

I: Ok, tell me about your family with Millie. 

DP: She was a good cook 

I: and a good dancer 

DP: and a good dancer 

I: and gave you four beautiful children 

DP: Four beautiful children. Do you want to know about my children? 

I: Yes, if you want to tell me, I’d love to know about your children. 
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DP: My oldest is i\rvin, I don’t know why we gave him that name but I called him Butch and he was 
Butch from then on. He just retired a couple of years ago. He’s married to a wonderful, wonderful 
woman who converted and she is more Jewish than I was. That was number 1. Number 2 is Judy. She 
went her way. Then there was Robert, he was 61 years old when he died. Then there’s Jim, the light of 
my life, who married a wonderful girl. I don’t call her my daughter in law I call her my daughter in 
love. 

1: 1 know you have a Jewish name, Duvid. Did you give Jewish names to your children? 

DP: All of them. Sure did. They were all brought up Jewish. The boys were all Bar Mitzvah and Judy 
was confirmed. I belonged to Share! Zedeck but as time went on, I wanted my kids to be Bar Mitzvah 
and they didn’t have the facilities. They had a Rabbi. So I joined B’nai Israel so they could be Bar 
Mitzvah. 

1: Do you know when that was? Was that with Arvin? He’s about 70 now. 

DP: Arvin’s 71 or 72. 

1: Other than joining for the boys Bar Mitzvahs and Judy’s confirmation, what do you remember about 
B’nai Israel then? Was it on Bancroft or Kenwood? 

DP: Yes on Bancroft, where they had the Annex. That’s where I got married. 

1: To Millie? 

DP: Yeah. 

1: Was it a big wedding? 

DP: Yeah, as weddings go 

1: OK, I’m going to ask you about the three buildings; Bancroft, Kenwood and here (Sylvania). What 
was the thing you liked best about the Bancroft building? 

DP: Well it was beautiful; it is a beautiful building to this day. A beautiful structure. 1 don’t remember 
a lot of stuff. My memories are of Share! Zedeck 

1: Do you remember any big congregational dinners? Events that stood out? Was there a men’s club? 

DP: 1 remember we used to borrow money from Share! Zedeck that was a fund raiser for them. We’d 
borrow money and we’d pay them back so much a week. You were asked to borrow money so they 
could make money (on the interest.) That I remember. 

1: Do you remember anything about Kenwood Blvd. Does anything stand out for you there? Services? 
Religious School? Programs that may have taken place? 

DP: I want to be honest with you. My memory... 
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I: You’re doing great Dave 

DP: I loved the Kenwood Building I was very aetive there, especially after 1 married Lil, I continued to 
be even more active. 

I: Let’s talk about Lil. How did you meet Lil? 

DP: This is crazy. You know there were the brothers in law. Chuck Liber, married to Elsie and Sy 
Sack, married to Dora, and we used to play golf together. I took up tennis when 1 was 65 years old. 1 
loved the game. I used to play racket ball when I was younger. I loved tennis. So they introduced me to 
Lil. They had some evil thoughts in the back of their mind—Elsie and Dora, they said “Why don’t you 
come and hit tennis balls with us?” And that’s when I met Lil. 

I: And how long ago was that? 

DP: I’m not sure 

I: 32 years 

DP: What did you do? Research me? We did a lot of traveling, with Chuck and Elsie, we took some 
trips together. 

I: Let’s talk about, if you can remember all their names. Who are all your grandchildren and great 
children? 

DP: Arvin is married to Jan, and they have Sherrie and Michael. Michael has three; and Sherrie has two. 

DP: Then there’s Judy, and she had two boys and two grandchildren. Bobby, passed away, he had two 
kids and a few adopted kids. Jim has Todd, Brett and Hillary. They are just coming around. He’s got 
Stella [yells STELLA, like Marlon Brando in A Streetcar Named Desire] and there’s another one on 
the way. 

I: That’s nine grandchildren and ten great children from your children, but not including Lil’s. 

DP: No we need to include all of them. I love them and I think they love me. Neil has three gorgeous 
girls and two grandchildren. 

I: So you have 12 grandchildren and 12 great children. Mazel Tov. Let’s skip to the Raggedies'*^. 

DP: I’d love to 

I: How many years has it been around? 


Raggedies—The Raggedy Ass Cadets were a group of boys who sold newspapers in downtown Toledo in the early 1920’s 
and 30’s. Their sons and grandsons have continued their mission and have an annual banquet in Toledo. 
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DP; I’ve been involved for many, many years. In fact I put it together for many years. 

I: What do the Raggedies do? 

DP: Nothing [laughter] 

I: OK, So you put together nothing? 

DP: It was just getting together with old friends old neighbors, goyim, Yiddish, just getting together 
once a year and reminiscing, remembering old days and school. It was a good thing. 

I: So there are no officers.. .no membership... 

DP; No, and no dues... we’d just get together, that’s all. 

I: Were women allowed? 

DP: Now, but for many years it was a strict “no women” policy. Absolutely no women! [laughs] Don’t 
ask me why? 

I: So why then did you finally allow women? 

DP: Because you got mad at me. “How’s come you didn’t invite me?” 

I: [laughs] I’ve never been there. 

DP: I’ll give you the really basic reason. We were running out of men, they were all dying. If anybody 
left we had to recruit new members, so we said lets invite the women. And the sons, the sons of the 
members, trying to keep it going. They are. They are doing a good job. 

I: Who’s doing it now? 

DP: The Wexler boys, they’re doing a good job. I just had an interview with them. 

I: Provo’s.. .How did you get into that? What did you do before that and then how did you get into it? 
DP: Well if you want to get into that. I’ve got all kinds of side stories. Do you want to go into that? 

I: Sure 

DP; Well on Indiana Avenue, I was there during the riots, if you remember the riots in 1967. We, and 
I’m not bragging, we were the only store in the whole Black neighborhood that didn’t board up our 
windows. I had Black customers, that were so nice, that they guarded my store, they stood in front of 
my store so they wouldn’t break my windows or anything. That was so nice. They liked me, I think. 

I: I can’t image why. 

DP: [sings “I don’t know why I love you like I do ”] 
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DP: So in the store, after the riots, I said it’s time, it’s time to go. I had a Black boy, I didn’t adopt him 
legally, but this is a nice story. His father brought him in and said “I’m bringing you Mose” His name 
was Moses of all things. He wasn’t quite a teenage yet; he was about 10 or 12. He said his mother 
(coughs) His grandfather brought him into my store and said his mother and father were both killed in an 
automobile accident and he came to live with his grandfather. So the grandfather brought him into my 
store and asked me to give him a job. He said, “I’ll pay you. I don’t want him to grow up and be on the 
streets.” I said, “no. I’ll pay him.” I gave him a job sorting bottles. Coca Cola bottles go here, etc. 

Time goes on, I taught him the business, I taught him how to cut meat, and time goes on. He becomes 
like an adopted son. Wonderful, he turned out to become a wonderful young man. As time went on and 
the riots come, I give him a deal; I tell him, “Mose, I want to get out of here.” I practically gave him the 
store. I said you take the store and we agreed on some kind of figure, I don’t know how much it was, I 
said you can pay me so much a month or I’ll buy my groceries and I’ll take it out in groceries. So I gave 
him the store, I actually gave him the store. So, then I went on, I had four kids at home that had to eat, 
and I didn’t want to be in that neighborhood anymore. 

DP: What do you think I did? I had a very dear friend I had known for years; he had a panty hose 
business. You’d never believe it, but I went into the panty hose business! I bet you didn’t know that. 

I: I had no idea 

DP: I built up a route, I still had my finger in the business because Mose needed my... 

I: Expertise? 

DP: Expertise or help. And I learned all about the panty hose business. Beige, taupe [laughs] I knew all 
about it. So I went from here to Tiffin and all around I opened a route. I went into drug stores and put in 
racks and built up the business. But I thought there has to be something better than this. 

DP: I became very good friends with Phil Joseph of Joseph’s Super Market, somehow we became good 
buddies. We would go to lunch and we’d talk about the meat business and everything. I said to him, let 
me put racks in all your stores and I showed him where it would be smarter to have his store serviced, he 
was buying direct, sure he could buy cheaper by buying direct, but I would service them , I would clean 
the rack.. .boy this is a long story.. .so we were all set. I went to see him in the hospital, he had had a 
heart attack and he said as soon as he was back to work I want you to take care of it and do all the stores. 
But unfortunately he decided he’d die instead. So, I went to see his brother. I’ll never forget this as long 
as I live, nobody ever treated me like that, he threw me out that bastard and said they only buy direct. 
Wise guy! That was it. 

I: So you were done with the panty hose business? Is that when you went to Provo’s? 

DP: I got a call from Provo that he and his sister wanted to get out of the market, his business had gone 
down and they didn’t get along. So finally we made an agreement but that’s another long story. 

I: So Provo’s came after the panty hose, but what came before the panty hose? Your mom’s grocery 
store? 
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DP: No, I worked for a company that sells to restaurants. 

I: So it was the family business and then the other business servicing restaurants... 

DP: 1 bought the store (Provo) from Phil 

DP: 1 don’t want to brag. When I bought the store from them they had five butchers and they were 
doing $5,000 per week, which sounds like a lot of money, but it’s nothing in the food business. After 
we settled on a price and I took over we went from $5,000 per week to $25- $28,000 a week and then 
along comes Nate. Nate Goodman, a real tumler, but I was the only guy that got along really good with 
him, nobody else. He was in business with five or six guys, but I got along with him. We took the 
business up to $100, 000 per week. We did more meat business than any store in Toledo. That’s the 
truth. 

1: How long did you have Provo’s? 


DP: 10 years 

I: Then after that you retired? 

DP: Well, that’s another whole new 
story. We had three more partners 
in the store. Who were they? They 
were stealing from us. They were 
selling more meat than we were. All 
of a sudden our bottom line.. .Nate 
looks at me and he thinks I’m 
cheating him and I think he’s, no I 
knew it wasn’t that. So we found out 
that these guys. OH I 

remember...There was this guy, a Jewish Deputy Sheriff, Blitz who had stopped in a bar after work one 
night when these guys asked him if he wanted to buy some meat. They said, “Oh this is the best meat in 
Toledo, it’s from Provo.” Blitz says, “Provo? That’s my cousin,” Blitz was my cousin. He got me on the 
phone that night and we caught those guys. We didn’t put them in jail, we should have but we didn’t. 

We got rid of the salesmen and two trucks and were finally making some money, oh the girl in the 
office, she was stealing too...everyone was stealing. 

I: Is Mose still alive? 

I: No, he passed away in his 40’s. He gave up the store (edit from 41:00-42:20) 

I: Do any Rabbi’s stand out? 

DP: Yeah, the one who went to Columbus, I loved him 
I: Michael Ungar 
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DP: Yeah, cause he lived across the street from Diane and Jim; no that wasn’t why. I liked him and 1 
liked his personality. 

DP: I’ll tell you who I like. I love our Hazzan, dearly. He could be the Rabbi. We get along terrific. 

I: And you like SOAP^^, you go to SOAP every Wednesday. 

DP: [laughs] One SOAP, here I am bragging again, one SOAP he decided to tell jokes. He said “Before 
I tell you these jokes I need to tell you where they came from”, and he points to me, “Dave.” 

I: Did the people laugh at the jokes? 

DP: They aren’t going to...sure they laughed. 

DP: What else do you want to know? 

I: I want to know about your hobbies, what else do you like to do? 

DP: Really? This is important? 

1: Yes, it’s important 

DP: I used to play tennis, golf 

I: And you play bridge and you’re a Detroit Tiger fan? 

I: So you didn’t know any of your grandparents? 

DP: No 

I: Did your parents talk about them at all? Or about their siblings? 

DP: I didn’t carry on any conversations with my father. He was very active at Sharei Zedeck. They 
would have big dinners and he was famous for his salad he’d make in a big wash tub. They make it for 
everybody. I just remembered that. I remember that they lived on Mulberry Street, my mother told me 
this story, and they invited the whole neighborhood over for a party. What do you think the party was 
for? They put in a toilet, a bathtub and a toilet. They had a big party about it. 

I: Indoor plumbing 

DP: When my mother first got married they had an outhouse. 

I: Did you live on Mulberry? 

DP: Yes, when I was bom, I lived on Mulberry, then we moved to Elm Street and then to Indiana, we 
lived above the store. I lived behind the Art Museum on Indiana Avenue. 


SOAP - Synagogue Operated Afternoon Program are discussions of Jewish current events led by Hazzan Lichterman 
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I: Where did you go to school? 

DP: Gunkel. But when I first went to school I went to Sherman then we moved to Gunkel. 

1: Were there a lot of Jewish families in your neighborhood? 

DP: No not really 

1: Did you encounter any anti-Semitism when you were a kid? 

DP: You know no, 1 don’t remember any. The only time was when 1 had the store. Some guys came 
into the store and they said, “Is you a Jew?” they didn’t know what a Jew was. They expected horns or 
something. 

I: How did you respond? 

DP: [responds in Yiddish] 

I: What was the student body composition at Scott? Was it mostly white in those days? 

DP: It was about 75 - 25 while I was there and then it switched the other way to 25 % white and 75% 
black after I left. 

I: That’s interesting. What else would you like to share with us? 

I: Tell us where your parents got married. 

DP: I wasn’t there [laughs]. They both came from Romania. They didn’t know each other. She was 
brought here to marry a produce guy and she didn’t want no part of him, my mother was very 
opinionated, she wasn’t interested in him. That’s when she met my father, here in America. He was a 
tumler*, and that’s what she wanted, I guess. 

I: So how did they meet? 

DP: That I can’t answer you. Through the family. 

I: Let’s go back to the Rabbis a little bit. Tell me about Rabbi Goldberg 

DP: Well I liked him. He married Millie and me and when I was up on the bima, he called me over and 
he said, “I did something. See that side door over there? (he points), I left it open in case you change 
your mind, just run out there.” He had a good sense of humor as far as I’m concerned. 

1: How long were you and Millie married? 

DP: Good question, hmm. How long have I been married to Lil? 

1:33 years 

DP: I think we were married about 34 years. 
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I; What about Rabbi Pearlmutter? 

DP: I liked him. I liked him. Personally I liked him. I never called on him. But I liked him 
I: Rabbi Kamens 

DP: I loved him. I wanted to see if we could get him to stay here. 

I: I think he likes doing what he does. 

DP: Yes, But I thought he was just wonderful 

I: If you could project into the future. What would you like to see B’nai Israel te offer to families to 
senior citizens? Do you like the services as they are, do we have enough programs? Let’s talk about 
that. 

DP: I’ll tell you what I’d really like to see. And a lot of people do not agree with me. But with the 
population shrinking like it’s shrinking now. You have Orthodox, Reform and Conservative; somehow, 
somewhere along the line if they can merge, if someone can figure out how, we’d have a nice 
congregation with the three of them together. I think that would keep the Jewish people together, 
especially the young ones. They go off to college and they don’t come home, they go in different 
directions. We have to do something about merging with the... 

I: That could be easier said than done. Because like in the old days when the women sat upstairs. You 
still have a congregation that separates the women. 

DP: That’s right. 

I: So in an ideal world where that might be nice, I don’t know how realistic it might be. 

DP: The only way it would be realistic is if you get their mindset, I don’t think it’s the young 
people.. .the young people would have to figure it out how to merge together. Do you ever think about 
that? 

I: Sometimes I do. What kind of compromise do you think B’nai Israel would have to make for that to 
happen? With one congregation or two? 

DP: Well, unfortunately. I’m conservative so I’d like to see the other two come (this way,) and become 
conservative, and that isn’t going to happen. 

I: Well, again, what kind of compromise do you think we’d have to make? 

DP: Well, this one would have to give up something and that one would have to give up something. 
That’s what I’d like to see before I leave this earth, the merging of the three congregations. 

I: Is there anything else you’d like to add? Any thing you can remember from Elm St or Mulberry or 
when you were a kid. 
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DP: I would have to think a little more about it. Keeping kosher is a subject that needs to be addressed 
too. Something happened to me years ago that made me say, "Why? Why are they doing this?" I was in 
the meat business. And I had a relative in Detroit, a cousin also in the business, a big meat plant in 
Detroit. He was a cousin that always invited me up. He took me to the shvitz, he took me to dinner. 

They had a special, a big plant as big as this synagogue. In one area they had all kosher meats. Kosher 
lamb, veal, everything. But what was this? This guy comes along and [motions like he's stamping 
meat] he puts a stamp on and you pay him off and it’s kosher. This didn't make sense to me. This guy 
over here isn't kosher and this one is? They are the same thing, they are twins. Maybe I'm crazy, but I 
just don't know why that came about. 

I: I think it’s in the slaughtering; and the processing. 

DP: The processing is what does it. You need a special kind of knife. Like they killed everybody on 
Masada. Did you watch that movie on TV the other night? I didn't see the end of it. 

I: No, I did not. You mentioned the shvitz. Did you go to the shvitz in downtown Toledo? 

DP: I sold them steaks 

I: I didn't ask if you sold steaks. I asked if you went to the shvitz. Did you eat afterwards? 

DP: No, I went someplace else... [laughs] of course I ate there, that's where I learned how to get 
heartburn! That meat was bathed in garlic. Did you ever go? Women started going there at the 
end...[laughs] they didn't go in the shvitz. 

I: So we've made progress as women, haven't we? 

DP: Yes, you've come a long way. 

I: Anything else you can think of that you'd like to share? 

I: What year were you bom? 

DP: 1919 

I: You're still kicking. So you were bom before there were automobiles? 

DP: What? I beg your pardon. What do you think; I'm an old man or something? [Smiles] 

I: Do you remember your first car? 

DP: My first car? Yes, I do. 

I: Tell me. 

DP: It was a Model A. I'll never forget that car. You could only seat three people in the front seat, but 
we had six or seven people going to school. 1 had a car most of the time, because they needed me in the 
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store. I don't want to brag, but they needed me. I was the only one-who went to school that had a first 
hour building permit and a last hour permit, so I could be in the store. 

I: Did the car...it didn't have a back seat? 

DP: No, I would have 4 kids in the trunk and three in the front. We had more damn fun with that thing. 
It was a Model A. Wait, I did have a Model T too. I think my brother had it and then I got it somehow. 
Just somehow in my memory... 

I: Did all your siblings drive? 

DP: Yes, all of them. They made the national headlines My sister, they called it "Six or Seven Bathing 
Beauties". I was in the car too, but they didn't mention me. We were on the way to the beach, Toledo 
Beach at Lakeside, and they had an accident. The car rolled over. I'm lucky to be here talking to you. 
The car rolled over and I flew out the window and the car flew two more times. The Blade came out 
and reported that bathing beauties were in an accident. 

I: Did anybody get hurt? 

DP: Not bad, 

I: How old were you? 

DP: I was 14. 

I: Were you driving at that age? 

DP: I was driving at 14 but not the day of the accident. We started driving at 14 and started smoking at 
15. 

I: Why? 

DP: Now you ask me, why? Sure, you know. The other kids did it so, you did too. 

I: Did all the kids start driving at 14 back then? 

DP: Yeah, a lot of them were driving at 14. 

I: Do you remember when you got your first driver’s license. 

DP: No, [pauses and thinks] I made a big mistake; on account of driving. Just because I was 90 years 
old, I took a driver’s test. But I picked the wrong day, was sick that day. I couldn't think straight. 
Whatever I did was wrong. I don't know who the woman was but she gave me big thumbs down. She 
didn't take away my license but said a big thumbs down and no driving. I was thinking of going back to 
see if I could just drive in the neighborhood, to the drug store and bank. Just around the neighborhood, I 
don't know why I can't do that. 


DP: I have to go to choir practice. 
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I; Speaking of which., .you have a very good voice and you love to sing. Where did you develop that 
interest? 

DP: If I tell you, you wouldn't believe it. 

I: Go ahead and tell me. 

DP: Did you ever hear [long pause} a local guy, black singer? 

I: The jazz singer, Jon Hendricks? 

DP: Yes, he sorted bottles in my store. He used to sing with me. We used to sing together, and he 
sorted bottles...now, fast forward. I didn't see him for years. Then one day he was doing a performance 
at TU, I went with Ira Weisman, he's a jazz buff, a member of the Jazz Society. We went down there 
and I hadn't heard him sing for years. I didn't know where to go and I walked into the stage door. He 
was sitting there, this is unbelievable, and you think I'm making this up but I'm not. He looked at me 
and he said "No, no this can't be; are you Dave Perlman?" I thought how in the hell? You haven't seen 
me in 30 years. He remembered me that was terrific. 

1: Did any other famous Toledo people come into the store? Like Theresa Brewer? 

DP: No, but the boxer used to come in and I'd feed him. [long pause} This guy came into the store one 
day, he was a bum, and he asked me if I could make him a sandwich. I never turned anyone down if they 
needed groceries. So he comes in and he asks me to make him a sandwich and I did. He comes in the 
next day and again, I make him a sandwich. So then it’s the end of the week and he comes up to me and 
he says, “You don't know who I am. I'm leaving down and I'm going back to Washington." I said, “Who 
are you? I don't understand what are you trying to tell me?” He said, "I'm with the FBI and we've been 
chasing this one guy here. I'll never forget you. You were so nice to me to give me food." 

I: Did he pay you? 

DP: He offered, but I wouldn't take it. 

I: That was nice. Did you do that with a lot of people? 

DP: I did that with a lot of families, I don't want to talk about it. 

I: Ok 

DP: I used to give to lots of families. That’s how I met Hendricks. His dad was a preacher. They didn't 
have any food in the house, that's how I got acquainted with him. I gave them food to take home. 

I: I'm sure they appreciated it. 

DP: Why am I telling you this? It sounds like I'm bragging. But it’s the truth. 

I: Dave, did you ever serve in the military? 
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DP: No, I was 4f, I went to Cleveland four times, but they didn't want me. 1 said, "You don't know 
what you're missing”. 

I: Do you have a middle name? 

DP: No, just David Perlman 

I: Is there a reason why your parents didn’t give you middle names? 

DP: They didn't know from it. My siblings all gave them to themselves. 

I: Do you have any idea, nowadays, when we have our children, we named them for people. Were you 
named for somebody? 

DP: Absolutely. I was named for an uncle. His name was Duvid. 

I: Mothers side? Father’s side? 

DP: Fathers side. But you know they all died before I grew up. 

I: And your siblings were named for relatives? 

DP: Yes 

I: And I assume you did that for your children? 

DP: Every one of them, even Sarah. Stella is named for Sarah, my mother in law. 

I: I didn't know that. 

DP: Sarah Karp. 

I: Millie's maiden name was Karp? Who else was she related to? 

DP: Sam Rogolsky, big family. 

I: So Janet Rogolsky is a cousin? 

DP: Yes. 

I: Tell me about Millie's family. Did she have any siblings? 

DP: She had a brother who was a chiropodist, that's Duty, he and I are very close. Then there is Jackie, 
he's still living, he's 97. 

I: Do you know where he is? 

DP: Yes, we reunited, because his daughter is the same age as my daughter. His daughter has a terrible 
disease, you've never heard of Rare, rare disease, she can’t move a muscle she just winks with her eyes. 
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DP: They live in Michigan. 

I: And how long has it been since you were in contact with him? 

DP: About 38, 40 years. 

I: Any other relatives you are in touch with? 

DP: I'll tell you. She had a cousin, her name was Goldberg and she had sons. One of her sons had a 
mental problem and the other one was Bill Gates' right hand man. He called me when he was here for a 
funeral, nice, nice man. 

I: If Stella were to see this, let’s say for her Bat Mitzvah, a meaningful time. What would you like to 
tell her? 

DP: What would I like to tell her? That I asked G-d to let me live to see the day to see Brett become a 
father. This is a hard thing to say. Brett, Todd and Hillary are really close, because they are here, no 
other reason, I watched them grow up. My other grandchildren aren't here, so we are very close. Brett 
and I are like this [puts two fingers together] I just talked to him before I came here. He's a great kid. He 
sent me a picture this morning. 

I: Yes, Brett is a great kid, so is Amanda. 

DP: So anyway, you’ll be here, tell Stella. 

I: What parenting advice would you give Brett and Amanda? 

DP: Keep doing what you're doing. Keep your Jewishness. Now, I have four kids, two kept their 
Jewishness and I'm probably saying the wrong thing, but I think when I'm gone and Lil's gone it will 
fade. The oldest and the youngest are living a Jewish life, 50/50 isn't bad. Strange but when the 
holidays come around, my daughter acknowledges it. 

I: You must have done something right for her to acknowledge the holidays. 

DP: Well she was confirmed. She acknowledges the holiday. Now Bobby, let him rest in peace, he 
tried, but he got in with the wrong crowd, but I think he kept his Jewishness. When the holidays came 
around, he'd call and he liked to come over. Lil was terrific. She invited him for the holidays, which 
was terrific. 

I: He came over to our house too. 

I: What’s your favorite food, Jewish food? 

DP: I'm a chicken lover; I eat chicken in any form that you can make. 

I: Not brisket, not gefilte fish? 
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DP: And Lily's favorite chicken soup. And I have a friend, [looks at Kathryn Linver] who makes the 
most delicious cake you've ever had. 

1: David we thank you for your time. 

DP: Well if I've said anything to offend anyone here, I mean it. Is this what you wanted? 

I: If we find we need to call you back again, can we? 

DP: Of course 
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Lil Saizman Greenspoon Perlman 

Interview By 

Alix Blumberg Greenblatt and Kathryn Berkowitz Linver 


May 27, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Lillian (Lya) Saizman was the fourth of five daughters horn to Ida and Henry (Noach) Saizman. She was 
bom in Toledo on June 17, 1927. Her sisters were Dora Sack, Elsie Liher, Eva Touran and Esther 
Shulak. She married Seymour Greenspoon in 1946 and they were the parents of Neil, Diane and Sandra. 
Seymour died in 1963 and Lil was married to his brother, Irv from 1965 until his death in 1966. In 1983, 
she married Dave Perlman, her daughter Diane’s father-in-law. 
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I: Lil, I know the synagogue has been part and parcel of your life for a very, very long time (not to age 
you at all.) Can you take us back to your childhood with B'nai Israel, you and your family? 

LP: Well, I went to Sunday school, I started in the kindergarten and I my older sisters did; they were all 
confirmed. What I remember about the Sunday school is that we would go up to the old Annex, I 
believe it was on the second floor and the Cantor would sing some songs and then the Rabbi would 
speak to us. 

I; This was after or before Sunday school? 

LP: After. First it was Rabbi Lichtenstein; I do remember him very well doing that. The first few years 
after Rabbi Goldberg came. 

I: What do you remember of Rabbi Lichtenstein? 

LP: He was a very warm person. I was very young at that time. But he was just nice. 

I: How old do you think you were? 

LP: I could have been [pause] eight. I do remember he died in 1936,1 don't know why that stays in my 
mind, I don't know, but probably because it was such a tragedy for B'nai Israel and the people who 
belonged. 

I: You said you were confirmed at B'nai... 

LP: Yes, I was 

I: Do you know how many, how big your class was? 

LP: I'm sorry, I didn't look it up but it was a good size, we had at least sixteen. We had a very nice size. 
He was a man teacher, I can't remember his name right now, he was just wonderful. 

I: Do you remember any classmates that were confirmed with you? 

LP: My friend, Marilyn (Bracker) Reinstein, Roggie Siegel was in the class, Maxine Siegman, A1 
Gerbie, Barton Benderoff, Harriet....Shulman, Harriet Klapfish was one. Right now I can't think of 
anyone else. 

I: Did all of you go to school, public school together also? 

LP: Most of them. Most of us went to Fulton School. 

I: Do you remember any of your teachers there? 
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LP: At Fulton School? Oh, Miss Chase, Steinman, Curlin, Fox, Johnson, Yes, that's quite a few of them 

1: Tell me about your family; your parents, your grandparents, your four sisters. 

LP: Unfortunately I never got to meet our grandparents. They didn't come to America and they died 
many years before I knew anything about them. 

1: Both sides? 

LP: Yes, on both sides. I remember hearing my dad talk. He came over first leaving his girlfriend at the 
time, my mother, until he could make some money to bring her over. Which he did; he brought my 
mother and my Aunt Ettie. He came over with the man my aunt eventually married, who was a cousin to 
the Salzmans. So it was like a whole family getting mixed up and marrying, but it was legitimate. 

[smiles] 

1: Where did your dad come from? 

LP: My parents both came from Poland. 

1: Do you remember what city? 

LP: Warsaw, I think. 

1: Tell me a little bit about growing up in Toledo, during the Depression. 

LP: Well, I didn't know there was a Depression at that time. My dad had bought this lovely home on 
Franklin Avenue, he was a shoe repair man and he had a shop on Cherry Street named "Charlie's." That's 
how he became known as Charlie by name. He even opened up another store across the street from him 
with a Mr. Blitz that worked for him. 

1: And was your father's name Charlie or did he adopt that name? 

LP: No, that was a name that was adopted. His name was (Yiddish) Noach and he took the name of 
Henry. 

1: How did he come up with Charlie? 

LP: I think the store that he bought had the name of Charlie on it, so he became Charlie. He was a very 
fun man as long as I can go back. When they had parties at our house, he was always the life of the 
party. My mother was quiet and he made more noise. 

1: Did your mom work in the store or did any of you girls? 

LP: No, he would take the streetcar to work because it was on Cherry Street. I think my sister Elsie had 
started to drive and she had the car to take us where we had to go. She was only 13 years old when she 
started driving, [smiles] 


1: So, Elsie was the oldest? 
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LP: No, Dora was the oldest, but she [Elsie] had more gumption and started driving before Dora. 
I: Who got married first, out of the girls? 

LP: I think it was Dora, then Elsie, 


I: Is there anything memorable about the weddings? 

LP: Yes, I was at Elsie's wedding, I was engaged to Seymour and the wedding was at the synagogue 
and we had a reception at the Annex. And Lil had a little too much to drink and my dad made me go 
home, I had to get into bed, then everybody came back to the house. There really wasn't anything wrong 
but my dad thought I had too much to drink. 


I: Whose wedding was this? 

LP: Elsie and Chuck (Liber) 

I: So you didn't drink at any of the other weddings did you? 


LP: [laughing] They probably watched me! 1 don't remember. 


I: When and how did you get involved at B'nai Israel? 



LP: I guess it was when I was able to go to 
Sisterhood meetings. At that point, they 
would ask you to come and they had a baby 
sitter and my friends and I would take our 
babies (whether it was one or two) and we'd 
go to the meetings, which were wonderful. 
And that's how I started out. 

I: What did they do at the Sisterhood 
meetings? 


LP: I can't remember a lot of what we did. There was a lot of talking and planning, I can't remember 
too much, but it was fim. 


I: Were there social events? Fund raisers? If there were fund raisers, do you remember what they were? 
LP: Well the fund raisers were the rummage sales, but I don't exactly know when those started. 

I: How did you get involved with the Rummage Sale? And why? 

LP: Why? Well actually I had been working up until then, for just about all of my life. My sister Dora 
had been in charge and she said "You know Lil, you're just getting married and you're not working, why 
don't you come and help?" And that's how I started; it was about 34 years ago. 

I: Do you remember how much that first Rummage Sale made? 
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LP: We did very well, 1 don't remember how much, but we did very well. 

1: What was your favorite thing about working on the Rummage Sale throughout the years? 

LP: The people, the wonderful people you get to meet. 1 still see some of the people. I bump into them. 
One day 1 was shopping in a store once and the lady said "Oh, 1 see you're upgrading yourself, meaning 
instead of buying from the Rummage Sale I was buying from a Department Store. And now I also 
volunteer at the Discovery Shop and I see a lot of customers that 1 met through Rummage. They come 
in and check to see when the Rummage (sale) is going to be, at where 1 work now, on Fridays. 

1: That’s nice. 

LP: I've enjoyed the Rummage all the time, it was a lot of hard work, but 1 loved it. 1 loved the 
companionship and the people and raising a lot of money. 

1: What has been the biggest change in the Rummage Sale over the years? 

LP: I'm not very involved right now. 

1: Over the 34 years you were involved. 

LP: Just seeing if we could do more, just outdo the year before. That's what we tried to do. All the 
people were just wonderful and that helped. 

1: So it was a very positive experience? 

LP: Yes and a wonderful one. 

1: I'm going to shift gears, briefly. Did your family always belong to B’nai Israel? 

LP: My parents originally belonged to the synagogue on Canton Street, Anshe Sfard. My dad became 
President there, so we spent a lot of time going to whatever was going on there. It must have been 
around Sunday school that we came to B'nai, I'm not sure why because I remember going to the other 
synagogue for every holiday, the men sat downstairs and the women sat upstairs, it was a nice 
synagogue. At that time Rabbi Katz (officiated) at both synagogues (B’nai Jacob & Anshe Sfard), so 
they always had a Rabbi there. 

I: Let’s talk about some Jewish foods and customs from your childhood and today, which ones you 
liked, and what’s happening with food today that you like or don't like. 

LP: Well, my mother would always have, after Sunday school when my father was able to eat with us 
since he didn't work on Sunday, she'd have some kind of breaded veal breast, which I don't eat today. 
That was always special for all of us. I remember when my mother was making everything kosher. We 
had two sinks and she would take the piece of wood and she would kosher the meats. That was 
interesting. I don't do that today, I don't know if anyone has done it in the last 40 years. Because now, 
everything is kosher when you buy it. 
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I: Let’s talk about Seymour, Irv and Dave 

LP: Speaking of Seymour (Greenspoon, Lil's first husband), his sister and her family lived upstairs from 
me when I was growing up, when I was in high school. A wonderful person he was. I tell my son (Neil) 
and now I tell my grandson (Brett or Todd?) how they took after him. The way he could use his hands 
(to make things) and they take after him, it’s really nice. It’s unfortunate that my children do not 
remember too much about their father because they were so young. 

When I married Irv, I wanted my children to have a father, and he was (Seymour’s) brother. Sadly he 
only lived for about a year, so I can't say much, but I did acquire a wonderful daughter, Marcia 
(Greenspoon Liber) and I have wonderful memories. 

When I married Dave (Perlman) 33 years ago, I was a little frightened. My sister-in-law Roz 
(Blumberg) convinced me it would be ok. I said "But I'm marrying my daughter's father-in-law, what if 
there would be some arguments or any problems, what do I do?" She said "Don't worry about that Lil, 
just let it go." 

I: And what have you done about those arguments? 

LP: So I've been I don't know, either cautious or forgetful, and 1 just let them slide off and I try not to 
have any disagreements. It’s been nice having another family. 

I: Did you enjoy “Dancing with the Stars'*'*”? 

LP: We loved it. Dave always enjoyed dancing. I didn't have as much opportunity. We had some 
lessons, that (teacher) was just super. It was wonderful. (It was) probably one of the best memories and 
experiences of doing something different; different from all my friends. It was a great experience. I 
have that picture hanging in my room and I look at it and I smile all the time, [smiles] 

I: Let’s talk about your children and grandchildren; starting with Neil. 

LP: I couldn't ask for a nicer or better son. He was a devilish child when he was young. I'd have to be 
careful where I took him because he'd have lots and lots of fiin. My daughters were on the quiet side, but 
they are wonderful daughters. I just wish my one daughter, I let her go to Denver, I never thought she'd 
fall in love with it and not want to come home. But I'm grateful that I have Diane (Greenspoon 
Perlman) at home and she's here with me, especially now that I'm getting older I treasure that. I can't 
say anything but wonderful things about my children. 

I: And their spouses? 

LP: Yes, and their spouses, and special nieces and nephews, Alix (Blumberg Greenblatt) and Alan 
(Blumberg) and their spouses couldn't be better. 

I: OK, here's a test. Can you name all your grandchildren? 


Dancing with the Jewish Stars was a B'nai Israel event held 
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I: Just yours, you can add Dave's too. 

LP: Lori, Julie, Michelle, Todd, Brett and Hillary. 

1: Greatgrandchildren? 

LP: Livy and Mia and Stella. 

1: I'm proud of you. Anything else. Ankle? 

LP: My name of Ankle, it’s very important to me. 

1: How did you get the nickname Ankle? 

LP: I don't know Alix, how I got the name, it's very important to me. Alix, can you tell me? 

1: I can tell you how it came about. We were in the car one day and we went to look at one of Neil's 
properties. Mark (Greenblatt, Alix's son) was in the car and when he saw you he said "Ankle, Ankle, 
Ankle." And so she's been "Ankle" ever since. 

LP: And nobody can take that away from me! There's only one Ankle. That's great, I don't remember 
that story, that's great. 

1: Can we talk a minute about Hebrew names? Were you and your sisters given Hebrew names and if 
so, were they after someone? 

LP: I'm sure they must have been named after my parents' family but I'm not sure. My Hebrew name is 
Lia, Eva was Rifka, Elsie is Hudis, Dora was D’vorah, Esther...was Esther, 1 think. 

1: Looking at B'nai Israel, and knowing that you were confirmed on Bancroft, then we made the move 
to Kenwood and now we are in this beautiful building in Sylvania; what would you wish for B'nai Israel 
in the next 10-20-50 years? 

LP: Hopefully it will stay B'nai Israel and will not lose members, hopefully we'll gain members. I do 
have nice memories, memories of parties, the Yom Kippur and the New Year's parties, the gatherings 
from Sisterhood. We had a lot of nice things going and hopefully they will continue here. But we were 
allowed more...if they needed help in the kitchen. Alix, your mother Roz (Blumberg) did a lot of 
cooking and baking at B'nai Israel, I remember that well. Those are nice things to remember. I don't 
know what my children, Diane or Sandy, would remember. My years, I talk it over with my friends all 
the time. I wish I could remember that man's name (the teacher) he was really great. Maybe Marilyn 
(Bracker Reinstein) will remember. 

1: What do you remember about the New Year's parties? 
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LP: It was just fun. We just went there and we had food and musie and it was a great get together. It 
was packed, everybody would show up. We also had a very active men's club then and they had nice 
gatherings. 

I: Was there a couple's club? 

LP: No, I don't think so, not in my time. 

I: What about youth groups? Were your kids involved? 

LP: No we didn't have the youth groups like you do today. But we went to the JCC a lot there were a 
lot of gatherings there with different Jewish groups. There was one I was involved with that put on a big 
show for Purim 

I: Now this isn't B'nai related, but do you remember the Matzo Ball Reviews? 

LP: Yes, to go and watch, they were great. Dave (Perlman) was in them. I was younger than most of the 

people (that were in the show). 

I: You have some papers with you. 

LP: Well I found these from B'nai Israel; one 
is from 2001 and one is from 2004.1 just 
wanted to share them with you. Here's 
something that my friend Phyllis (Diamond) 
found. My very dear friends, the Zafts (Mort 
and Sherrie) and the Reinsteins (Zale and 
Marilyn) were involved in the President's 
Ball. I thought that was a neat thing that was 

in 1961. 

I: And what did you do for the President's Ball? 

LP: I was in charge of Hospitality; I thought it would be fun to bring this to show you. (Lil shows Alix 
the program from the President’s Ball.) 

I: And the things from 2001 and 2004, why are those significant? 

LP: My sister's (Dora Sack) grandchild's Bat Mitzvah, and the other one is about my daughter Diane and 
Jim (Perlman). I found these looking through my things. You know, I enjoyed Sunday school. We 
used to go (to services) on Friday nights before our confirmation. We would walk over to Bancroft and 
walk home. I remember my sisters going too. 

I: Is that something you would do as a family or with friends? 

LP: No, Rabbi Goldberg started it, and it was like a gathering, we'd all go. 
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I; Were their refreshments afterwards? 

LP: No, I don't think so but we'd get dressed up to go. 

I: And it was in walking distance? 

LP: Yes, we lived on Franklin Avenue near Delaware, it was a nice walk. We didn't go by ourselves 
because it was dark when we came home but we all lived in the same neighborhood so we walked 
together. 

1: When you say you all lived in the same neighborhood, are we talking three people, eight people? 

LP: No lots of people, we were all in the same neighborhood, lots of us. 

1: You mentioned Franklin Avenue, what other streets did you live on? 

LP: That was it until 1 got married, that’s where 1 was brought up. It was a nice duplex, (with) a big 
kitchen, living room, dining room. The bedrooms....my parents' had the beam bedroom and there was an 
addition that was on there for many years. I would sleep in one little bed and Esther was in a crib. Then 
my other two sisters (Dora and Elsie) slept in twin beds and a closet was turned into a bedroom for my 
sister Eva. 

I; How many bathrooms? 

LP: One 

I: How many telephones? 

LP: One. At that time we were on a party line. It was really funny. We were on with another family. It 
was hard to get on, with five girls (in our family) and they had four kids, it was hard. We'd say "Please, 
it's our turn." 

I: Were there ever any arguments over using the phone? 

LP: Sometimes, yes. Sometimes a parent would get on and say, "It's enough already." As teenagers, it 
was different. 

1: Is there anything you'd like to add? 

LP: I just had a wonderful time at B'nai Israel. (Someone who worked) at (the) Bancroft Shul, was my 
sister-in-law; well, she wasn't my sister-inlaw then but became my sister-in-law, Ned (Annette 
Greenspoon). She worked in the office and she was a wonderful warm person, we'd wave to her as kids. 
We knew her because her sister Roz (Blumberg) lived upstairs from us. 

I: Thanks Lil. 
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Figure 11 Ceiling dome of Sanctuary at Bancroft & 12th 
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Betty Cohen Quiroga z”l 

Interview By 

Fagie Benstein and Alix Greenblatt 

August 13, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Betty Cohen (Batya Tzirl) was bom November 9, 1935 in Toledo to Rose and Harry Cohen. She 
married William Quiroga in 1953. They were the parents of Michael, Renee and Harriet and one 
granddaughter. Betty was interviewed o by Fagie Benstein and Alix Greenblatt on August 13, 2015 
while she was visiting Toledo from her home in Florida. Betty Quiroga passed away January 8, 2016 
and is interred at Beth Shalom Cemetery, Oregon, Ohio. 
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I: Welcome Betty Quiroga. Alix and I are thrilled and privileged to have you here and to have this 
interview with you. We don't see you enough and we miss you. 

BQ: We miss you too. 

I: You are such a great part of this community, especially the B'nai Israel community. 

BQ: We miss it. 

I: So, since you are a Toledoan and Alix is a Toledoan and I am the new kid on the block. I'd like you to 
start with your memories of being part of this incredible shul. 

BQ: OK. I was about five years old, and since my mother and father didn't have a boy, there were no 
boys in the family and my father felt that I should go to Hebrew School. So at five years old, I went to 
B'nai Israel Hebrew School. It was held in the Annex on North 12th Street. 

I: North 12th Street? That was before Bancroft? 

BQ: The building was on North 12th Street and Bancroft. At five years old. I'm going to Hebrew 
School. 

BQ: Who was the Rabbi? 

BQ: The rabbi at the time was Rabbi (Morton) Goldberg. I have a story to tell you about. I attended 
Hebrew School there for eight years. 

I: How many days a week? 

BQ: Four days a week 

I: Like a "heder"*^". 

BQ: It was a "heder" 

I: I did the same thing (in Canada). 

BQ: There was also Junior Congregation which was held in the shul basement. So that's where I was 
every Saturday morning and four nights a week. 

I: Wow! Betty, you referred to Rabbi Goldberg, you were going to tell us a story about Rabbi Goldberg 
and you? 


Heder a private Jewish elementary school for teaching children Hebrew, Bible, and the fundamentals of Judaism. 
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BQ; I believe it was in the late 1940's when the Conservative movement passed a resolution, or a ruling 
or policy or whatever, that girls could have a Bat Mitzvah. So Rabbi Goldberg came to my father and 
said "We would like for Betty to be the first Bat Mitzvah in the city of Toledo." So my father 
approached me, with a big smile on his face, and when 1 heard that 1 said "No, I'm not having a Bat 
Mitzvah" [laughs] Of course 1 was already in the eighth grade and I was a big shot going to be a 
freshman in high school... 

1: What high school did you go to? 

BQ; Scott. 1 went to Scott (High School), we lived in the old Jewish neighborhood and I gave my sister 
Sylvia's address so 1 could go to Scott with all the Jews were because I had gone to Sherman 
(elementary) public school. 

1: So my question is, did you have the Bat Mitzvah? 

BQ: No 1 did not. However, later in life... 1 would consider myself a Bat Mitzvah because 1 read from 
the Torah. So I am really a Bat Mitzvah but I didn't go through the official ceremony at thirteen. Also, I 
have to tell you this, there was a men's club at the time, similar to 1 guess what they are doing now, 
maybe more maybe less, who knows? There was one year, I don't remember the year, but the men's club 
presented me with a watch for proficiency in Hebrew. 

1: Wow 

BQ: 1 remember that year. I'll never forget it, JoAim Gutowitz (Rubin) sang "Over the Rainbow" she 
had a beautiful voice, and I was presented the watch for proficiency in Hebrew. My mother was from 
Ukraine, and there's no "w" in either Hebrew or Yiddish so my mother went around telling everyone 
"Mine Betty, she got a vatch from B'nai Israel” That’s what she said. [laughs[ 

I: Betty, talking about Hebrew, I'd like to make a statement before I ask the next question. I have to tell 
you Betty, you have been my mentor. What you have forgotten, I have yet to learn. You are without a 
doubt my heroine and my mentor. Nobody does it like you. Because it's not just about teaching, it’s 
about nurturing as well. So, how old were you when you started to teach Hebrew? 

BQ: How old was I? I can say it was Morris Horwitz who brought me in, Michael was in kindergarten 
at the time, Phyllis Schwab was his teacher, and we belonged to Shomer (Emunim, “The Temple”) 

I: But someone told me you started teaching at B'nai? 

BQ: Oh, ok, alright [laughs] I did. I think I was eight, no ten years old. Solomon Smullin was my 
teacher and he was also the director of the Toledo Bureau of Jewish Education; and it was held in the 
Annex of B'nai Israel. He asked me to stay after class and he would give me a dime if I would work 
with the Bar Mitzvah boys, and I did. 

I: On Hebrew? 
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BQ: Yes, blessings, mostly with their blessings, I couldn't work with them on the Maftir or Havtorah, 
but I did with the blessings and I would get a dime and I went to the comer store and bought a comic 
book, [laughs] 

I: So, you were teaching students that were older than you at the time. Mr. Smullin saw a rising star. 
Tell me about your love for the Hebrew language. 

BQ: My love for Hebrew is what can 1 say? I'd go to bed with tape recorders in my ears, and that's how 
I'd go to sleep listening to Hebrew. My love for Hebrew is...there's so much love...working with Israelis 
has been a thrill. I tried to listen to them; sometimes people will ask me if I'm from Israel because I 
speak like them. I think it may have to do with Yiddish; it was a combination of both. I love Hebrew, I 
love singing the songs, the prayers. 

I: I know, and that love has been an inspiration for all of us. Betty, growing up at B'nai Israel, who 
were some of the kids in your class? 

BQ: Well, I started when I was five years old so I don't remember some of the names. But because I 
was the only girl, each year after the boys had their Bar Mitzvah, they would leave and another group 

would come into the class, since I was the only girl I 
stayed put. I went to Hebrew School with Sid 
Kripke, David Goldberg, and Howard Rosenbaum. 

I: Tell me about Howard Rosenbaum. 

BQ: I had a book; I even brought it to Toledo. It 
had a big heart on the front with HR + BC, my love 
was Howard Rosenbaum. But there was Irving 
Brenner, and a boy Philip Goldstein who they called 
Pidgy Goldstein, I went to school with Joe Goldberg and his brother Billy Goldberg who is in 
Huntsville, Alabama and retired as a Colonel. 

I: You're right; they are all guys because you were the only girl. 

BQ: I tell Howard all the time, "I can't believe you are davening, I can't believe you are leading the 
minyans, I can't believe what you have done!" Because I wouldn't believe it in Hebrew School, oh my 
goodness! I tell him that all the time. 

I: You watched the Conservative movement transition. Can you talk a bit about how you felt about 
those transitions? You were very much a part of B'nai Israel. 

BQ: I'll tell you about that and another incident about when B'nai Israel became a state. There was an 
article in the B'nai Israel bulletin when B'nai Israel moved out to Kenwood. Rabbi Goldberg put an 
article in that said it was more important that you be in shul, that you drive to shul, than to not come to 
shul. That's what I remember when people started to drive and a lot of people moved out (from the Old 
West End to Old Orchard) to be near B'nai Israel. In 1948, we lived in the old Jewish neighborhood. 
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Walnut, Bancroft, and Cherry Street. Jews were already living near Franklin, Old Orchard and Ottawa 
Hills. At that time, we were living in the north end, just two blocks from the shul. We went to B'nai 
Israel when Israel was proclaimed a state and there was just a huge celebration. I remember sitting 
upstairs with my mother, but there were women already sitting downstairs, my mother never did, she 
always sat upstairs, but I remember just five rows in front of me, Morrie Fruchtman, I remember him, 
Alav HaShalom'*^. I remember my mother would bring grapes and plums, at Rosh Hashanah, not Yom 
Kippur, and I would sit up there and eat grapes and plums. She always sat with Mrs. Newmark, Ruth 
Gold's mother. I would have my hand on the chair, and she'd push it off! It was so fimny! I remember 
the women upstairs and they cried when they said the prayers, they cried! 

I: Yes, especially for Yizkor, after the Shoah, the Holocaust. 

I: Betty, do you remember after the transition, when Rabbi Goldberg and the seminary said to people as 
long as you come to shul you can drive, were people comfortable with that? How did people accept the 
women coming down (downstairs)? 

BQ: Growing up, there were some women that always sat downstairs with their families 
I: The chaluzim''^ 

BQ: Yes, but there were those women, like my mother, who felt their place was upstairs. But there 
were some who sat downstairs. 

I: Who was the Hazzan? 

BQ; Cantor Ulman and his wife Jeannette, she was, at one time was the President of the Sisterhood, 
very active. And Cantor Ulman was my teacher also. 

I: Do you remember anything about the Sisterhood ladies? What they did? 

BQ: They had a very active Sisterhood, if anything was held; it was held in the Annex. Religious 
School; was a very active religious school. Oh, Warren Bookman was in my class, I don't remember him 
being in Hebrew but he was in my religious school class; Warren Bookman and Donny Kahl. I went 
beyond Confirmation 

1: Who was your Confirmation Class teacher? 

BQ: I think it was Rose Bloom, who was the principal of the school. I'm trying to think. 

1: I wasn't teaching then [laughs] Betty, was there such a thing at B'nai Israel as boys not having a Bar 
Mitzvah and being confirmed? 

BQ: No, all the boys had a Bar Mitzvah. 


Alav HaShalom "peace be upon him" or rest in peace; said of someone who is deceased. 
Chaluzim pioniers who built the state of Israel. 
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I: Betty, if I were to ask you four adjectives that would describe your feelings about B'nai Israel, what 
would you say? 

BQ; B'nai Israel: home would be number one. We did belong to Shomer for some time, but (I felt) 
something was missing and we came back to B'nai Israel, so HOME is number 1. LOVE is second. 
Third, I felt that the kids were getting more, I was brought up in a Conservative shul, and to be very 
honest with you, I wish that my kids would have gone to B'nai Israel. To be very honest with you, 
although they had a good education at Temple, there was something more at B'nai Israel; it was how I 
was brought up also. And the fourth, I felt I wanted to return to my roots. 

I: I want to, on behalf of B'nai Israel, I want to thank you. You will always have our love, respect and 
admiration. 

I: When you walk in this door today, what are your thoughts and feelings about how things have 
changed in the Conservative movement? 

BQ: Unfortunately, people are passing away and there are less people. However, I will say that being in 
Florida now, we attend services at a conservative shul in Tamarack, Temple Beth Torah and Share 
Zedek just merged, they have a wonderful rabbi, Michael Gould. How I see B'nai Israel now? 
Unfortunately I don't see a lot of people I once knew. It’s great to see the Shabbos morning people and 
Howard, Howard is leading the minyan! 

I: You're kvelling! 

BQ: Oh, I'm kvelling, lam! You have a wonderful cantor, Hazzan. In a community, such as this, the 
number of people who attend here is better that where I come from. There are a lot of people from New 
York, of course they are Jewish, they attend High Holidays and Pesach and that's about it. There are a 
lot of people who are affiliated but there are more who are not. But here, in a community of 3,000? 

I: 2500 

BQ: 2500, it's come down to 2500? I feel comfortable when I come here, it’s my home. 

I: Did you ever participate in any plays or choruses or choirs? 

BQ: Yes, Cantor Shapiro. I was in "Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor Dream coat", you too? And 
Alix? OK! [laughs] And Rabbi Fishel Pearlmutter's Yiddisha Shtundah ? (ask Fagie) Do you 
remember Chana Blaustein? Alav HaShalom, she and I did a Yiddish skit for the Yiddish hour. Also, 
when Cantor Gary Zener was here, he had some kind of a talent show on a Saturday night, and Chana 
and I did our Yiddish skit. I'm trying to remember who else... 

I: Do you remember any of the Yiddish songs from the Yiddisha Shtundah? 

BQ: This man is looking for a wife, I was the man and Chana was the wife, some of it was in English 
and most was in Yiddish, and he stuttered. He said "Yoo, yoo, yoo, Chana? 111 turn around..." I think I 
have the songs on tape. 
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I: Did you and your family ever attend a Seder at B'nai Israel? 

BQ: I don't remember attending a Seder, I do remember my father going to shul every single morning, 
if a person had a Yartzeit, and they would bring schnapps and kichelach. There was lot going on at the 
time. There was men's club and religious school, a parent association. On tu b'shvat we'd get little bags 
with an orange and raisins, St. John's bread...we never attended Seder there we usually attended my 
sister Sylvia's. 

I: Do you remember Chanukah celebrations or did they do Purim Shpiels? 

BQ; Oh yes, there was always something going on and a lot of it was held in the Annex. There were 
three floors, on the third floor was a big stage. Whatever they had was on that big stage. I think I 
remember a Yiddish program. B'nai Israel was always...oh! I remember we would go to junior 
congregation in the basement and then we'd come upstairs to go home with our parents, and their service 
wasn't over yet. There was an usher. Muzzy Goldstein, we didn't like him because he wouldn't let us in, 
he kept us out! 

I: I want to ask you about decorum. Decorum in the old days and decorum today. 

BQ: We had decorum. We did. 

I: What did that mean? 

BQ: Of course you couldn't walk in when Rabbi Goldberg was speaking. I once attended services, 
down the street on N. 12th street, at B'nai Jacob. Oh my goodness, the kids were running around, the 
women upstairs were talking, and the men were davening and the women were talking. At B'nai Israel, 
you didn't do that. 

I: And if you did? 

BQ: Well, you were told by Rabbi Goldberg or one of the ushers would tell you "shh". I loved when the 
service was over. Rabbi Goldberg's two kids, David & Paula would run up to the bima and they would 
kiss there father. I remember I would tell my mother, we couldn't leave until the kids would run up to 
the bima and kiss their father, I loved that! David and Paula, Alav HaSholom, may they rest in peace. 

I: One more question, because I know you love to sing, and I love to sing and Alix loves to sing. Tell 
me, all of the Hazzan had special qualities, what are some words to describe Cantor Ulman? 

BQ: I loved his voice, when he sang Kol Nidre, when he sang anything, the emotion, the feeling, he was 
wonderful. As much as I love to sing, as much as I love to daven, I happen to love a male Hazzan. I 
would say, Ulman and Barzak. We attended his shul in Florida. 

I: He (Israel Barzak) is coming next year for the 150th celebration. 

I: Is there anything else you'd like to say? 
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BQ: Besides B'nai Israel, I miss Toledo; I miss the people I grew up with. I miss the people I met later 
on. How many years have I known you? 

I: 47 

BQ: I've known Alix for a long time too. I miss the people. It's just not the same. I miss B'nai Israel 
because it's my home. Hopefully B'nai Israel will be here forever, 

I: Amen 

Fagie ends in Yiddish "we wish you a sweet, healthy New Year." 
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Marilyn Bracker Reinstein 


Interview By 

Carol Richman and Judy Gersz 
January 15,2016 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Marilyn Jane Bracker (Malka) was bom Aug 25, 1927 to Esther Hoffman Bracker and Martin Bracker. 
She was married to Zale Reinstein at B’nai Israel November 28, 1949, they were the parents of Janice, 
Kenneth and Edward and had seven grandchildren. She was interviewed on January 15, 2016 by Carol 
Richman and Judy Gersz. 
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Marilyn Bracker Reinstein 


I: Welcome Marilyn Reinstein and we appreciate your being interviewed for (B'nai Israel's) 150th 
celebration. 

MR: Thank you for wanting to interview me. 

I: You were bom in Toledo? 

MR: I was. 

I: Were your parents bom in Toledo? 

MR: No, my father was bom in Russia and my mother was bom in Chicago and raised in Bay City, 
Michigan. 

I: Do you know the stories of their coming to this country? Your father's and your mother's families? 

MR: My father's family came in 1906. He never wanted to talk about it. All I know is they had a 
bakery and they lived in an apartment behind it and the Cossacks came riding through town on their 
horses on Friday and the Jewish kids had to get out of the streets. That's all he told us. My brother tried 
to interview him, very professionally, but that's all he would tell us. 

1: How did he come to Toledo? 

MR: My grandfather had a brother here. Why the brother was here, originally, I don't know. 

I: And your mother's family? 

MR: Bay City, Michigan. She was adopted by her aunt and uncle because her mother died when she 
was very young. That's where she lived and grew up until she came to Toledo to visit a cousin. My 
father was working at Walgreens Dmg Store in downtown Toledo, it's still there, I think and he saw my 
mother in the drug store. One thing led to another and my mother came here to stay. 

I: Any extended family here? 

MR: I have one cousin, Sam Steinman. His mother and my father were sister and brother. Her name 
was Nettie Steinman. Two of my four children live in Toledo; Janice Stone (Jim) and Larry Reinstein 
(Jill). My brother, Richard (Judy) lives in Atlanta and my son Edward is in Portland, OR and my son 
Kenneth lives in Scottsdale, AZ. 

I: So you grew up, not with grandparents or aunts and uncles and cousins? 

MR: Oh no. The grandparents, my fathers' parents were here. We lived with them for a while, until 1 
was in the 5th or 6th grade. 
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Marilyn Bracker Reinstein 

I; Tell us about your house when you were growing up. 

MR: Well, it was a duplex, two families. It was nothing memorable. 

1: Did you live upstairs or downstairs? 

MR: Upstairs. We lived there until my grandparents passed, and then we moved; always in the Fulton 
School district and Scott High School. I've always been in this area, my entire life. 

1: Who lived in your house with you? 

MR: My grandmother and grandfather and for a while, my uncle, who was a bachelor. When he came 
home from the service he lived there too. It was a little crowded, sometimes. Everybody did their own 
cooking, I remember. My mother would cook for us and my grandmother cooked for my grandfather, 
sometimes. 

I: Do you remember what she cooked? Or what your grandmother cooked? 

MR: This big black iron frying pan was always on the stove with something in it and a lid on it. 

1: Do you remember any favorite foods or favorite dinners? 

MR: Actually, I ate anything. My brother was really fussy but I ate anything. 

1: Did your mother have a special holiday meal? Or did your grandmother? 

MR: They cooked the usual things, matzo balls, there was always gefelte fish in ajar, potato latkes, but 
nothing outstanding in my mind. 

1: Today we have potato latkes; everybody takes a box and opens it. 

MR: [laughs] No, these were grated, and the knuckles got grated along with it, a little bit [smiles] We 
had to peel them first, sometimes I helped. The laundry was in the basement with the ringer type 
machine and sometimes I helped my mom put it through the ringer and we had to be careful that our 
fingers didn't get caught. Sometimes she hung it outside which was nice because it smelled so nice 
when we brought it in. 

1: Clothespins? People don't know about clothespins. 

MR: Yes, clothespins, and a big pole that kept the clothesline up, because the more clothing you put on, 
it would sag in the middle, so the sheets wouldn't hit the ground. 

1: And ironing? Did you have particular chores? 

MR: Yes, I did the dishes and I dusted. I didn't use the vacuum cleaner. I did help my mother in the 
basement take the clothes out of the washing machine, put it in the ringer and hang it up. Those were my 
chores. 
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Marilyn Bracker Reinstein 

I: I don't remember if you said you had siblings? 

MR; I have a brother who lives in Atlanta. 


I: What were his chores? 


MR: I don't recall that he had any, [smiles] I'll have to ask him. (added post interview: He sold 
subscriptions to a popular magazine. One day he took his magazines and money to the “Bowl-a-Drome” 
on Collingwood and both were stolen from him.) 

I: What about growing up in Toledo? What neighborhood were you (in?) 

MR: The Old West End, Columbia Street went into Collingwood Blvd. We belonged to Anshai S'fard 
down on Canton Avenue, so that was a walk. I didn't start Sunday school until the 6th grade because 
Anshai S'fard didn't have one. So, that's when we joined B'nai Israel, when I was in the 6th grade. 

I: Were there schools, parks, stores in your neighborhood that you remember? 


MR: They were a walk...Fulton School was my elementary school and Scott was my high school As for 
groceries, they were down on Franklin and Bancroft which was close to a mile to walk down there. 

I; Who did the grocery shopping? 



MR: My mother and me. 

I: You went with her? 

MR: Right, my brother probably came along, later. 
I: Would you say it was a Jewish neighborhood? 
MR: Where I lived or where we shopped? 


I: Either, both. 


MR: There were four families on Columbia, my street at the time. 

I; Do you remember who they were? 

MR: Smilak, Justine Sperling was a Smilak. Mr. Smullin the former Hebrew School Director and his 
son Philip was my age and the Joelson (family). 

I: You said something about where you shopped? 

MR; It was at Bancroft and Franklin. There was Goodman's Bakery (and Siegel’s Deli and Zanville’s.) 
I: What was your favorite thing at Goodman's Bakery? 
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Marilyn Bracker Reinstein 

MR: They made a cookie. That was about four inches or five inches in diameter and half of it was 
chocolate and half was vanilla. That was my favorite thing from Goodman's Bakery. We got our 
challahs, poppy seed crescent rolls, little bagels and Kaiser rolls there. There was a fish market and a 
meat market and a kosher grocery store. 

1: What was the name of it? Siegel’s? 

MR: Yes, 1 think it was where Siegel’s was before they moved to Central Avenue. 

1: Was there only one kosher market? 

MR: There may have been one over on Canton but we didn't have a car, so we did what we could by 
walking. 1 think there was also Feldman's Bakery. 

1: Did you go to the fish market with your mother? Once a week? 

MR: It might have been once a week. It was a chore to go and get everything. 

I: How about your social life in Toledo? What did you do as a teenager? 

MR: We'd pick each other up, walking, to go to Sunday school. It was an important thing to see your 
friends at Sunday school. The Federation Building was down on... 14th? I could take you to it, but I can't 
remember the name. 

I: What was down there? 

MR: Activities, like dances. I was a Purim Queen once. I have a photo somewhere. There were clubs 
like fraternities and sororities. 

I: How old were you then? 

MR: High School. Before high school we didn't go too far from home. We'd go to each other’s homes, 
have sleep overs sometimes. Besides, things cost money. We used to walk downtown with a friend to 
see a movie. It cost 10 cents then. My quarter allowance went far. Actually sometimes I'd take the 
streetcar to go downtown. 

I: Was that on Bancroft? 

MR: No, Collingwood. 

I: Did much of your social life revolve around the synagogue? 

MR: No, not much at the synagogue; just Sunday school. Mostly at the Federation Building (JEL ). I 
remember B'nai Israel had a News Year’s Eve party and the Purim Carnivals. 

I: What about youth groups? 


JEL was the Jewish Education League, the predecessor of the JCC 
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Marilyn Bracker Reinstein 

MR: Hadassah had Young Judea in junior high. 

I: What kind of activities did they have? 

MR: We always had a big dance down at the Secor (Hotel). I was one of the girls, along with Lil 
(Salzman) Perlman who were the directors or leaders of the Young Judean girls. We had a dance and 
sold raffle tickets. 

I: Do you remember those dances you used to go to? 

MR: At the Secor, we really got dressed. When I became engaged to Zale, we were chaperones. I don't 
remember too much about it except that we had to take a bus downtown because none of us had a car. 

I: Where did the music come from? The radio? A band? 

MR: No, we'd have a band. 

I: A kid’s band? 

MR: No, I don't think so. They were adults. The girls had to buy tickets or bids and that money went to 
pay for the ballroom and the band. I don't recall how much those tickets cost, but enough to pay for all 
that. 

1: What about refreshments? Did the girls make them? 

MR: 1 don't recall any refreshments. 

I: So as a teenager, where did you and your friends mostly hang out? 

MR: At each other’s houses. 

I: What did you do? 

MR: Talked about everybody. Really; what happened at school. There was no television, so 1 guess we 
just talked about each other. Once we got into junior high we had these social things with Young Judea, 
but it wasn't extensive because nobody had any money. If I told you what I did with my 25 cents 
allowance, you'd be amazed. 

I: So what did you do with your 25 cents? 

MR: I bought lunch at high school when I didn't pack one at home, anytime I wanted to use the streetcar, 
I'd do that. 

I: How much was the streetcar? 

MR: Five cents 
I: And lunch at school? 
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MR: Seventeen. I didn't do that very often. They also showed movies during lunchtime that you could 
go to at Scott. I always went during Passover so 1 wouldn't get matzo crumbs all over myself in public, 
you know, matzo is kind of crumbly, [laughs] 

1: What kind of movie? Popular movies? 

MR: Yes, some of them were in the theaters before. 

1: Was that a popular thing to do? A movie is two hours. 

MR: They would run it a little each day. 

1: Is that something your friends would generally do? Was it free? 

MR: Some did, hmm [thinking], there was a little charge for it, maybe 10 cents. 

1: Do you remember any of the movies? 

MR: No, maybe Shirley Temple, but 1 don't remember for sure. 

1: Do you remember what year you joined B'nai Israel? 

MR: 1 was in the 6th grade. I was bom in 1927. 

1: Do you remember joining B'nai Israel? 

MR: Oh, absolutely. I wanted to go to Sunday school because it was a social thing to do. 

I: Do you remember what time Sunday school started? 

MR: Maybe 10:00. 

I: And you walked? Did someone walk you? 

MR: Yes, we walked with friends. We'd stop for friends, two or three different girls walked together on 
the way. It didn't make any difference what the weather was. My father didn't have a car until I was 
probably well into high school. 

I: Do you remember, was it a large Sunday school class? 

MR: I would say large; fifteen or twenty. There's probably a picture out there (on the Legaey Link 
board in the synagogue hallway.) 

I: Tell us about Sunday sehool. What was it like? Who did you sit next to? 

MR: Probably Lil or Rogie Shall. I think the desk had a seat attached and were hard. 

I: Who were your teachers? 
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MR: Rose Bloom, Mr. Smullin, Sylvan Feder was maybe my confirmation class. 

I: You liked it? 

MR: Yes, the social part, seeing friends. Not the history. 

I: Anything you remember? 

MR: Nothing stands out in my mind; just biblical. We had to write report and we had homework to do. 
We went to the auditorium for singing with Cantor Ulman. 

I: For services or holiday songs? 

MR: Holiday songs mostly. They were all Jewish content but they were joyful ones. 

I: And the Cantor led that? 

MR: Yes, Cantor Ulman 
I: Who was the Rabbi then? 

MR: Goldberg 

I: Did he teach any classes? 

MR: I don't think so. I don't recall but I never had him as a teacher. 

I: Where was the building? 

MR: West Bancroft near Cherry Street. 

I: Where was the Sunday school in relation to the synagogue? 

MR: It was in the Annex Building. It was a free-standing building they built next door to the 
synagogue. 

I: When you were in Sunday school did you go over to the synagogue for singing? 

MR: No, we went to the auditorium in the Annex. 

I: Did you ever go into the sanctuary? 

MR: Just for holidays. 

I: What did they teach you in Sunday school? Prayers? History? 

MR: Both, bible stories. 

I: In Sunday school today, I don't think they have reports or homework or tests. Did you have books? 
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MR: I remember for Confirmation, we had to write a lengthy report. I might still have it. 

1: You think you might still have your report? If you do, we'd love to see it. How did everyone else feel 
about Sunday school? You seem to have positive memories. 

MR: Well, we only had three or four boys. They went to Hebrew School and they were always required 
to go to Sunday school too. 

I: You mean only girls went to Sunday school? 

MR: No, there were three or four boys in my class. 

I: But girls didn't go to Hebrew School? 

MR: We had to go to Hebrew School to get confirmed; we had to go for two years. 

I: To B"nai Israel Hebrew School? 

MR: No, it wasn't just B'nai Israel it was the (Community) Hebrew School housed at B'nai Israel. 

I: And was there a curriculum? How many days did you go to Hebrew School? 

MR: Two 

I: And then also Sunday school. Was it combined? Or did you have different teachers? 

MR: Oh definitely different teachers for Sunday school and Hebrew School. 

I: What did you learn in Hebrew School? 

MR: Hebrew. To this day, I can follow if they don't go and repeat (the words), I can follow. I don't know 
what I'm reading but I can follow. 

I: Were the same people in your Hebrew School class as in your Sunday school class. 

MR: Yes. 

I: When did you go? 

MR: Two days a week after school. 

I: Did you mind going? 

MR: No. Not everybody was crazy about it but it was just something you did. 

I: What about B'nai Israel as part of your life today? 

MR: It’s important. Every Wednesday I come to SOAP to hear Cantor Lichterman speak and before 
him, Cantor Gloth. I really enjoy it and I even turn down mahjong games on Wednesdays. When Cantor 
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Gloth first came he saw how few people came to daily (minyan) services. He sent out a letter asking 
everyone to pick a day to attend. We picked Thursday. 

1: Who is "we"? 

MR: My late husband, Zale and 1. We came every Thursday and 1 still do that. Then we go out and go 
to dinner afterwards. It was because the Cantor sent that letter out. 

I: That would be a lovely thing for more people to do. 

MR: Yes that was at the Kenwood Building. 

I: Do you remember the move from downtown to Kenwood? 

MR: No, I don’t. 

I: Do you remember your Hebrew School teacher? 

MR: Mr. Rayman, I know nothing else, he was a tall man and he was my teacher. 

I: Did you ever have any Sunday school or Hebrew School teacher that you really liked? 

MR: Sylvan Feder, I liked him. 

I: What grade was that? 

MR: Confirmation Class 

I: What did confirmation mean to you? 

MR: It was one of the things you lived through until you got to the next thing in your life. 

I: What happened at Confirmation? It wasn't a synagogue service. 

MR: It definitely was a synagogue service. We got long white dresses, if you go out in the hall 
(on the Legacy Link) you can see (our pictures). (See figure 12 on page 222) 

I: How did you participate? 

MR: We all had to write a speech. I don't recall if we all read our speeches or not. We had a pretty 
good size class, thirty some students I think. We all had to write something. 

I: About what? 

MR: Something Jewish. I think I wrote about the torah. 

I: You didn't have a Bat Mitzvah? 

MR: No, it wasn't done in Toledo. I had never heard of it (girls' becoming Bat Mitzvah). 
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; Was confirmation on a Shabbat or on a 

: I tbink it was a Sunday and then we bad a 
reception afterwards; where we all stood eiround 
the room and people congratulated us, they served 
punch and cookies or some refreshments like that. 

I: You know we're in the twenty first century 
now and you grew up in the twentieth century, 
century. What are some significant events that were 

MR: Well, Jewishly, there weren't too many things that were outstanding except when Israel became a 
country. 

I: What do you remember about that? 

MR: It was on the radio, we didn't have TV at the time. We listened to it and talked about in in Sunday 
school. 

I: Did you feel that it would make a difference in your life? 

MR: I was proud, but I don't think I ever anticipated that I'd ever go (there.) 

I: And have you gone (to Israel)? 

MR: Yes, I was fortunate to have gone two times. 

I: What are your memories of those trips? 

MR: Oh fantastic! The American Jewish Congress was the first trip and then B'nai Israel sponsored a 
trip. 

I: What were the highlights? 

MR: Masada sticks out and in Jerusalem, underground the caverns. We went into a mosque and I 
remember being uncomfortable. There were some gentlemen outside frowning and I was 
uncomfortable. We did go to an Arab family's tent, where they actually lived and had rugs on the floor 
of the tent. They served us tea. 

I: Did you go to the wall? 

MR: Oh, yes. 

I: I didn't ask you about your family; your immediate family or your children. 
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MR: I have four children. I have one daughter, she lives here in Toledo (her name is) Janice Stone. My 
eldest son lives here, Larry Reinstein. I have a son in Portland, Oregon, Edward; and Kenny lives in 
Scottsdale, AZ. 

1: What about the home, you and your husband made for your children. What part did Judaism play in 
the raising of your children? 

MR: They all went to Sunday school and Hebrew School. We celebrated all the holidays with all the 
(traditional) foods. 1 didn't keep kosher; 1 rarely lit candles on Friday nights. 

1: Did you have specific holiday traditions that you did? Who had the holiday dinners? 

MR: Me 

I: With your family? 

MR: Oh, with my parents and my mother in law. For a while there were Zale’s aunts and uncles, but it 
go too big with all the children. A lot of us would get together on Mother’s Day too; all the cousins. 

I: Did you have any special dishes or menus? 

MR: Matzo balls, [smiles] in every shape and form, even sliced them cold and made matzo sandwiches, 
[laughs] 

1: I've never heard of that, matzo ball sandwiches! 

MR: Well, on Passover, there's nothing to eat after a while except matzo, so... I think I made a pretty 
good brisket and roasted potatoes. After a while, everyone would bring something when they all had 
they own homes. I don't know, if you asked my children if they'd remember anything, traditionally. 

I: But holiday meals were generally in your house. 

MR: Yes, generally. 

I: Let's get back to events in the twentieth century. The State of Israel, you've talked about. The 
Depression, Holocaust, did that make an impression? 

MR: We didn't know about the Holocaust, in Toledo. At least I didn't. I would imagine the Federation 
leaders knew. We didn't have TV then. You had to listen to the radio or it might have been on the back 
page of the newspaper. 

I: What did you know? 

MR: We knew there was a war and there was Hitler. 

I: What did you know of Hitler? 
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MR: That he was a terrible man. When we went to the movies, we'd see the newsreels. That was an 
important way to catch up. I remember President Roosevelt had his fireside chats. 

1: Eventually you find out what was going on in Europe. 

MR: Yes, eventually we'd talk about those things at Sunday school or at Young Judea. 

1: Was there anything that you remember that stood out? 

MR: Just imagining that those horrors were actually true. 

1: You realized as a Jewish person that this was actually happening somewhere. 

MR: Yes, absolutely. As a Jewish person, I think most of us felt a little...oh, we weren't as popular as 
Christians. We didn't celebrate Christmas or sing carols. 

1: Was that a thing in Toledo, feeling apart? Or was the Jewish community active enough so that young 
people felt a part of the community? Or was that not an issue? 

MR: 1 definitely felt a part of the Jewish community; in fact 1 didn't have any non-Jewish friends except 
the neighbor girl who lived down stairs. 

1: In high school, your friends were mainly Jewish? 

MR: Yes. 

1: What about the world today compared to the world you grew up in, what are some things that for you, 
are a little striking? 

MR: Well for one, there's CNN. When I'm home, 1 have it on all day, except for the local noon news. 
You sure know what's going on in the world, right when it’s happening or before its going to happen, we 
didn't have that (growing up). We had the newspaper to read or the radio. The radios were always 
crackling, you couldn't always hear things well, at least ours were that way. 

1: How about your children growing up compared to the way you grew up? 

MR: Oh, there's no comparison really. 1 lived with my grandparents growing up. At one time, four of 
us shared a bed! 

1: When you were a child? 

MR: Yes, living with my grandparents and uncle. 

1: So, information was a huge difference, availability of information. 

MR: Yes, we didn't always take a newspaper, because it cost money to buy the paper. So if you saw a 
newspaper laying somewhere, in a store or someplace you could read the headlines or you put the radio 
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on. That was the source of information. Unless you went to a Federation meeting, but most of us 
weren't involved in the leadership of Federation, so we didn't do that. 

1: What were some of the greatest advances that you've witnessed? 

MR: The atomic bomb. 

MR: Television, definitely television. There were airplanes before I was bom. I didn't 
plane until after I was married. Nothing is really standing out because things were there 

I: Any words of wisdom, someday people will be reading this...hopes for the future? 

MR: Let there be no more war would be my hope for the future. We should live and be 

I: Thank you very much for spending this time with us. 

MR: Thank you. 

I: "Pictured here (showing a photo) are the children enrolled in the first kindergarten class to enter the 
new building (on Kenwood Blvd.) below the students of the first confirmation class to hold ceremonies 
in the new sanctuary." Look how many kids were in the class. 

MR: Turn it over, that's Eve Wengrow. She was a fixture at the building. She was Sisterhood 
President. She was always there. 

MR: Here is a Leagram from May 29, 1966 Religious School Confirmation Class program. Look at the 
size of that class! 


really go on a 
already. 


well. 
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Cathy Liber Sperling and Sharon Stein 
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Sylvania, Ohio 



Howard Earl Rosenbaum (Alhonan Yitzchak) was bom in 1933 in Toledo, Ohio to Ida (Chia Cheny) and 
H. Jack (Yaakov) Rosenbaum. His siblings are Marvin Rosenbaum and Natalie Rosenbaum Julius. He 
married Karen Kohler August 10, 1958 and they are the parents of Lisa Soverinsky and Steven 
Rosenbaum and five grandehildren. 
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I: This is Cathy Sperling and I'm here with Howard Rosenbaum. It is Thursday, May 14, 2015 and we 
are in Congregation B'nai Israel's Chapel, a place where Howard spends a lot of time. 

I: So, Howard, where were you bom? 

HR: Toledo Ohio in 1933. 

I: Your parents were? 

HR: Jack and Ida Rosenbaum. 

I: Where were they from? 

HR: My dad was from Zanesville, Ohio and my mom was from Indiana 
I: And they were both bom in the states? 

HR: Yes. 

I: And your grandparents? 

HR: I know nothing about them. They were Hungarian and Lithuanian, that's all I know. 

I: Ok, so your background is Hungarian and Lithuanian? Where did you grow up? What part of Toledo? 
HR: The Old West End. 

I: Where did you go to school? 

HR: Fulton School and Scott High School and the University of Toledo. 

I: When did you graduate from college? 

HR: 1956. 

I: Go Rockets! And you are married also to a Toledoan? 

HR: Yes. Karen Kohler, she is Zale Kohler's sister. Her father was Sam Kohler and her mother was 
Jeannette Kohler 

I: Also from Toledo. When you grew up in the Old West End, did you attend a synagogue? 

HR: B'nai Israel. I attended here my whole life. I went to Religious School. I didn't go to Sunday 
school. I went to Hebrew School four days a week until Bar Mitzvah and also to Junior Congregation. 
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We had services in the basement of the synagogue (Bancroft & 12th Street) and Rabbi Goldberg yelled 
at us every day. 

I; What are your memories of that building? 

HR: I loved it. 

I: It was a beautiful building. What did you love about it? 

HR: Family. Everything about it; we all grew up there, all my friends and myself. 

I: You grew up there? You said you went to Junior Congregation, tell us about that. 

HR: I started Hebrew School on Batavia & Putnam. There was a religious school that Mr. Raben led. 

Then we went over to B'nai Israel. That had nothing to do with B'nai Israel, it was Orthodox. 

I: So it was a community Hebrew School? 

HR: Pretty much so. 

I: So all the kids went there? 

HR: There were about 10 or 12 of us. 

T. That's interesting, I hadn't heard of that. And the first Rabbi you remember is? 

HR: Goldberg 
1: And the cantor? 

HR: Cantor Ulman and then Mr. Berkowitz, later. 

I: You are known around here as the minyan leader. Where did you learn all that you know? The 
davening'*^? 

HR: Attending morning services. 

1: Did you learn as a kid? 

HR: Yes attending Junior Congregation, we all participated, we all had fun. That's what I meant by 
family and friends. I’m still friendly with most of those people I went with. 

I: I guess I'm still not sure. Did you learn how to daven at that time? 

HR: Just basics really. Because I didn't really get involved with it that much. We went, we had a good 
time, we snuck into the social hall, the Annex and snuck cookies when there was a Bar Mitzvah, and we 
had fun. It was a good life. We went from shul to shul on the holidays. We'd go to the Orthodox, 

Davening - To recite Jewish liturgical prayers 
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sometimes to the Reform but it was too far away. Mostly (we went) to the Orthodox in the North End 
where some of my friends belonged and to Share! Zedeck and the Canton Street Shul and the State 
Street Shul. (Wow, you're making me remember things!) 

1: Good that's what we want you to do. So you "shul-hopped"! 

HR: Yes, we "shul-hopped". It was nice. It was a nice Jewish Community. It was a large Jewish 
Community. 

I: A little different than now. 

HR: Yes, there were 1100 families at B'nai Israel. 

I: When would that have been? 

HR: From the time I started keeping records, on Kenwood Blvd. I don't really know how many were at 
the old building. But Kenwood was full. That was the beginning of my life right there. It was really 
good. 

I: I'd like to go back to talk a little more about your being a minyan leader. How long have you been 
doing that? 

HR: When did we move into this building? 

I: 2007. 

HR: That's eight years, so it’s been about 12 years. I don't pretend to be knowledgeable. I don't pretend 

to be able to read Hebrew and turn it into 
English; I have to go from one side to 
the other. I wasn't brought up so 
religious that my life was built around 
living with Yiddish in the house. In my 
house if my parents didn't want me to 
hear something, then they spoke 
Yiddish. 

But my love for synagogue really began 
when my father passed away. Mr. 
Berkowitz really took me under his 
wing, so to speak, and Sam Schwartz, a fine man, he was a decorator. He and I would decorate the 
synagogue. I stayed there, Mondays and Thursdays and whenever Mr. Berkowitz would call me. I was 
working at the time, for a family by the name of Liber (the interviewer’s father) and then Mr. 
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Steinberg^® got sick. He wasn't able to do the morning services. We had some Rabbis that came, Ungar 
and others. 

David Weinberg and I were pretty much alone there. The two of us would come in and do the prayers 
and then go our own way. And then 1 started to do the services. A couple of other people did too. I 
found that 1 enjoyed it so much, that I just kept doing it. It’s a loving thing for me. 1 found if 1 got just 
one person here for an evening mincha or ma’ariv services, 1 feel like I did something for someone and 
it’s a good feeling for me. My whole life has changed because of it. 

1: Your life has changed because... 

HR: Religiously and lovingly; because it has become my extended family. I never knew Butch (Stein) 
before [points to Sharon Stein, behind the camera], I think we've become very good friends. Other 
people too. Leon Williams, Amie Remer, who've I've always known. David Weinberg has helped me get 
on track with the prayers. And other people too. It’s the same reason that I do Havtorah. I love to do it. 
It’s a challenge. I did it a few weeks ago and again this week. 

1: It’s a challenge. 

HR: I can do it in a few days but to learn it right, it takes me about a week or so. 

I: It’s impressive. 

HR: Yeah, I don't know how other people feel about the synagogue, everyone has their own reasons for 
coming here. But it’s really strong for me. And my wife supports me. [smiles] which helps a lot, because 
every night I'm home at 6:30 or 7:00. In the morning I'm out of the house before she wakes up. 

I: It gives you a purpose. 

HR: It gave me a whole new purpose besides playing bridge, [laughs] 

I: There's another thing you are known for around here and that's being a baker. 

HR: Yes but I don't do that here anymore. 

I: But, you're good at it. 

HR: I do it every day. 

I: Every day? At home? 

HR: Yes, I make mandel bread, biscotti, Russian Tea Cakes, Black and Whites, different cookies. 

I: Wow, who eats all this stuff? 

HR: I give it away. 


Israel Steinberg was the minyan leader at the time. 
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I; You just do it because you love it? 


HR: I have some that I’m taking today to a fellow by the name of Roy Treuhaft. I play bridge with him 
and I'm taking him a bunch of cookies. Just about every time I go to see him I take a bunch of cookies. 
In fact just this morning, I took some to a friend at Panera. A woman I know, her name is Amal, she's 
Muslim which should make no difference, but her husband just found out he has (a life threatening) 
disease, so I took her some cookies. And she really appreciated that I did. 

I: That's so nice. 

HR: I'll keep taking them every week now while he's sick. I'll also say a mi sheabarach^' for him. As a 
Muslim in a Jewish Temple...! don't know if the cantor appreciates it... 

I: Oh, I think he would. 

HR: I'll do it anyhow. 1 did it for Labib Hajar . His granddaughter had three open heart surgeries in 
the first year of her birth. And she (Labib's daughter) came to my 80th birthday, here at the shul, 
because this is where 1 wanted to celebrate (Gosh, you bring up memories), and I had her stand with the 
baby and I said, "See what the prayer can possibly do for you." If nothing else it gives you strength. 

I: And people appreciate it so much. 

HR: My wife better [laughter]. 

I: What do you see as the future of Toledo Jewry, B'nai Israel? 

HR: I only know what I read and what I read is that there are less and less Jews constantly. It’s a very 
good community. In fact for its size, it’s a very giving community. You don't see that in a lot of larger 
places, but Toledo seems to band together pretty well and help one another when the need is there. No 
matter how small the community may get, I don't think that will change. 

I: Is there an 3 ^hing you would want your grandchildren to know that they don't know about you? 

HR: I think they pretty much know about me. That I love them; that my children have almost all the 
sculpture that I made. 

I: Are you still doing sculpture? 

HR: No I had to give it up. But I'm going to try it again this fall. I'm hoping to, I should say. My 
daughter already has about 15 pieces at her house and my son doesn't have any so he's watching my 
daughter so he can get his equal share. 

I: Ok...He's got his order in. 


A special prayer for the sick 

Labib Hajar is the owner of the Beirut Restaurant in Toledo 
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HR: Most of it is religious. 

I: It is? I'd love to see it. 

HR: Well, [smiles]...we'll have a show but most of it is too heavy. 

I: Why don't we do that? That would be lovely. 

HR: I have some pictures out in the car of some of my pieces. 

I: Why don't we include them with this interview for our archives? 

HR: I have a large piece that stands about 4 feet tall of a religious person, I don't want to say a Rabbi, 
holding a torah, in 18 gauge steel, and it’s really nice. Rabbi Pearlmutter wanted me to donate it to the 
shul when I made it and I don't know what happened, I think I wanted to keep it at home. 

I: So is it at home now? 

HR: Yeah. 

I: Is that what you have a picture of? 

HR: No, but I can. My daughter has one of Moses in black with gold leaf spread over the top with black 
oils. 

I: And you're going to start doing it again, if you're able? 

HR: If I can. 

HR: I have a piece of three people watching over my father, and one of my mother with a rabbi and a 
torah. 

I: I remember when you started doing it. 

HR: You were a kid. 

I: Sharon, is there anything you'd like to ask Howard? 

Sharon: I'm curious, with the baking, sculpting, the learning torah... 

HR: I don't learn torah. I'm not learned. I'm like any lay person, I have to sit and follow the service. I 
find it very interesting, but my mind doesn't hold it for a long period of time. If someone were to say, 
"What book are you in now?" I'd have to think about it more so than some people. Butch (Stein) has a 
tremendous memory, an amazing man and David Weinberg they can remember most things, [turning to 
Sharon] “I have a high regard for your husband.” 

Sharon: What I meant to say is that it looks like you have lots of creative outlets in your life. 
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HR: Yes, this is a creative outlet. Baking is a creative outlet. Baking is my big thing. My wife is going 
through a difficult time right now. In fact I have to go to Costco after this and buy almonds. 1 go 
through a couple bags of almonds each month; I grind them up, plus many bags of flour and sugar. Yes, 
you are absolutely right. When I quit working, 1 made a new life for myself. It was very important to me 
to keep busy and to have a life. When I sit and just watch television, it Just drives me crazy. I also work 
out, I may not look like it but I work out two or three days a week. 

I: And you play bridge? 

HR: I play bridge three days a week. 

I: Busy guy. 

HR: Yeah, [laughs] 

I: And you have two children? 

HR: Two children 

I: And how many grandchildren? 

HR: Five grandchildren 

I: And they're not local? 

HR: My daughter is in Detroit. Her last name is Saverinsky. Lisa Saverinsky. She has 3 beautiful girls 
and my son lives in San Diego and has a boy and a girl who are just super. 

I: Do you get out to California much? 

HR: Usually two times a year, but this is going to be a tough one this year, as you know with back 
problems. 

Sharon: Talking about 12th Street. What are some of your memories of that building? 

HR: The star of David in the dome, at the top of the sanctuary, it always amazed me; the Ten 
Commandments and the old light; the leaded windows and the names of all the people who gave gifts. 1 
used to fanaticize and make the windows different colors as I sat in shul. (See figure U on page 186 ) 

I: One of the things we're hoping to do next year is some tours of old Toledo. I was going to ask if you 
would help with that since you have memories of old Toledo. 

HR: I do have memories but Erwin Katz is very big on memories and has some memories and Marvin 
Jacobs leads tours of old Toledo (for the Federation). There are other people, Mrs. Gold. 

I: Other than Rabbi Goldberg, you mentioned Rabbi Pearlmutter, is there anything you'd like to say 
about Rabbi Pearlmutter? 
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HR: The nicest man I ever met. 


I; Tell us about him. 

HR: Anything you wanted...My daughter had a problem at Sunday school and she ran into him in the 
hall and told him about it. He went to the classroom, listened and then fired the teacher. He didn’t just 
say "OK, kid" and walk away. He finished things. He and his wife gave the money to pay for the study 
to build a new synagogue. And then some of the elders. Goody (Liber) and others, decided to fix up the 
synagogue we had. But we were getting smaller. I was on the building committee. Every time we had a 
problem with the pipes or something, we'd have to open it up and close it real quick because of the 
asbestos. 

1: Because of when the building was built. 

HR: Yes. 1 was in charge of designing the main sanctuary in the old synagogue (Kenwood Blvd). I had 
a committee of people. I filled at least seven or eight committees that I was on or in charge of at one 
time. When we would have a board meeting they would just call on me and I'd give all the reports. 

I: Which committee did the most? 

HR: The house committee was just great. I 
worked with Sam Schwartz, he and I decorated 
the gift cabinet where the artifacts were kept. 

He wanted to do it one way and I wanted to do it 
another way, he finally came around to my way 
[smiles]. I studied interior decorating for a year. 

I: Did you? 

HR: Yes, I've done a lot of different things. 

I: What were some of the other committees you were involved with at the shul? 

HR: Education, I really don't remember them all. 

I: Any other Rabbis that you remember working with? 

HR: Well (Rabbi) Ungar, I worked with, he was a nice guy. (Rabbi) Kamins was a super guy to work 
with. And Rabbi Sachs, he let me share the pulpit; let me do whatever I wanted to do. He let me be real 
with it. And the Cantor here has been fine to work with. I've had no problems at all. 

I: Well you're a pretty easy guy to get along with. 

HR: No, [laughs] I'm boiling inside, [laughter] I just don't let it out. Butch (Stein) was telling me about 
the (Federation) program last night; and he said, "Do you know what I’m talking about in being a 
friend? Helping a friend." I'm sure I know the whole basis for which he was speaking. What does it 

take for a person to go over to someone’s house who's not feeling well and just share time? A friend of 
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mine, Jerry Cooper was dying, and I just went over to be with him. There are lots of people who do that, 
I'm just one of many. I take them cookies [laughter] I did win an award from Federation for my work at 
B'nai Israel. 

I; Mazel Tov. 

HR: This was a few years back. 

I: The Community Volunteer of the year? 

HR: And I won an award from Raggedy Ass Cadets. 

I: Oh, you said you were interviewed for the Raggedies. 

HR: Yes, I was interviewed this year. But I told them they were wrong, they should have taken me, 
Erwin (Katz) and a few other people, put us in a circle and just let us talk. It would have been a 
fascinating thing; everybody would have laughed so hard. 

I: Aren't you kind of young to be a Raggedy? 

HR: My father was a Raggedy. And I never went with him. That was his night to go out with the guys; 
I was never allowed to go with him. After he passed away, I finally went on my own. I was so 
surprised. I was walking around the room, looking at the large posters where they had posted pictures. 
And I found a whole sheet of photographs just of my father... 

I: Which you hadn't seen before? 

HR: No, I never knew about it. I always thought he had been in the military and then I found out he was 
the head of Federation in Arkansas. His father had been a Rabbi or a Shamas , he had done everything 
in Zanesville, Ohio and then he passed away when my father was young, so my father went to an 
orphan’s home with his brother. Then they ran away and he worked in the Opera House in Cleveland. 
That's possibly one of the reasons I love opera so much. 

Sharon: Do you remember your Grandfather's name? 

HR: I remember one, but not my father's father. My mother's father was Alhonan Yitzchak, my name. 

I: That's fascinating; did your dad introduce you to opera? 

NR: No my mother and I would listen on Saturday afternoons. She'd scratch my back and we'd spend a 
couple of hours just listening to opera. One of the best memories I have, [smiles] 

I: That's wonderful. So, what brought your dad to Toledo? 

HR: He opened a store here in Toledo. Then the crash came and it destroyed him. He was the first 
basketball coach at the JEL (the Jewish Education League the precursor to the JCC). 
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I: So the Raggedies, when we interviewed Dave Perlman he also spoke about his involvement with the 
Raggedies. 

HR: Yes, it was very important to Jewish life in Toledo. At the beginning actually, not just Jewish, 
there were African American gentleman and Arabic gentlemen, whether they were Christian or Muslim, 
nobody cared. Now, everything is being pulled apart. 1 talked to my friend, who I talked about at 
Panera, and we both say, "Why can't the world be more like us?" We have a great love for each other. 

My uncle was the head of the Newsbees^'*. Sid Goldberg, my cousin was very involved with the 
Newspaper. 

1: It's interesting how the Raggedies has such a fondness... 

HR: Yes, when they first started it was an amazing group. They all succeeded some monetarily, but 
they all succeeded in life. It was a nice place, like the synagogue. You'd walk in there and feel this 
warmth from everyone. It was such a nice feeling. When 1 go to the synagogue, at the High Holidays, 
one of the reasons why 1 do it is that 1 just sense a warm feeling from everybody. Everyone wants to be 
friendly in there. It's nice. 

1: Are there any hopes you have for the future of the synagogue? 

HR: 1 hope it goes on forever, but I'm sure it can't. No synagogue can go forever if the community 
keeps losing people. Right now the Temple (Shomer Emunim) is doing a lot; they have a young 
people’s program. Intermarriage is a big thing and their services are mostly in English. But the 
Conservative movement won't change its ways I'm sure and it’s a good thing that they don't, I hope they 
don't, we have to stand up for some of those things. But I miss some of those people. Members of 
families that were here for many years are over at the Temple now. 

Sharon: I was curious about some of the friendships you have developed over the years here at the 
synagogue. 

HR: That's what I was trying to explain, when I mentioned Butch and Leon Williams and David 
Weinberg, I had never known them. We've all become friends with each other and also a few of the 
women who come, that I never knew. That's what it is, if you come, you'll meet people and you'll 
become part of a larger family. If you walk into the shul on Shabbat there are always people that say 
hello and to kibbutz with, either before or after the service. I'm so glad we have after the service 
(Kiddush lunch) because people stay to spend time with each other. I guess it’s the camaraderie. 

Sharon: When you were growing up at B'nai Israel, as a child, did you go to Shabbat services and stay 
for Kiddush? 

HR: I don't think we had it every Shabbat. But I know there was a Bar Mitzvah or something happening 
just about every week. It was a very active synagogue. My mother was part of the Sisterhood and they 
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were always cooking or baking as a group and their life was around that. But things have changed. 
Ladies are working. They don't just stay at home, you know, which you know yourself 

Sharon: Do you remember some of the activities in the Aimex that you attended, as a child? 

HR: We had school time in there, but not much. The Hebrew School was in the Annex. People who 
know me will tell you I got in a lot of trouble [laughter] so, I can't say too much about the Annex. It 
took four teachers to teach me my Havtorah, 1 started with Mr. Rayman, of blessed memory, and there 
was a real nice teacher, an older man with a cane, he used to hit me with it [laughs] it wasn't his fault, 1 
would just drive him to the edge. Then 1 had a third teacher, and finally, there was one man who could 
teach me. 

1: His name? 

HR: Mr. Morris Horowitz. 

I: Well whoever did it, taught you well. 

HR: I went away for a while but 1 think everybody goes through a time when they (are deciding) what 
they want and what they are looking for. It's grounded me so well; it’s helped me so much. People ask 
my wife, "What does he do?" And she says, "He has a life there." We get a few people six or seven 
people in the morning, we had eight this morning and I thought we had a bountiful service, but whatever 
it is. I'll take. We had a lady last year, I was just getting ready to go home because no one showed up, 
and she walked in, she had Yartzeit, and I said, " no problem, come on in" and we just did a short 
service. She thanked me so much. Something like that means so much. I got just as much out of it as 
she did by helping her. 

I: I know you've done it for me, when it’s just the three of us. It's a mitzvah. [smiles] 

HR: It is a mitzvah. I hope the people get that feeling too. 

I: You know, there was a time when we had magnet numbers. 

HR: Yes, everyone got a number to come to services (on that date each month). The Board tried it but 
it didn't work out. 

I: Do you think there's anything we can do to get more people to services? 

HR: I'd like to see it mentioned from the pulpit more, that we need help. I think we're writing off our 
services. I’m pretty angry about that and I try to be cautious about what I say, but I truly feel people 
don't know about the minyan, they don't come any more to say prayers on Yartzeit. That should be 
explained to people. People just don't come for things when it’s important to them. Every day is 
important, but when it’s a Yartzeit for a parent and nobody even attends it, you know. It’s like 
everything. The office sends out the Yartzeit notice, the person sends in their dollar and then he's 
comfortable with that situation. That's a big problem to me. I think if we push it more, let people know 
what’s going on it would be so much better for the shul. We have a shul that you don't do anything 
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during the week, you might have a few speakers, maybe and you have a crowd on Saturday, but nothing 
during the week unless religious school is in session. 

1: And why be a conservative synagogue if you're not going to... 

HR: If you aren't going to work at the synagogue. 1 don't tell people what to do. 1 have a gentleman, 
Howard Rosenberg who comes once a week, Steve Moskowitz comes twice a week, and AJlen Mintz 
comes once a week. 

1: So if everyone just did that. 

HR: Yes, if 1 had two or three more people like that I'd have a minyan every day. They wouldn't have 
to come every day, just once in a while. 

1: It sounds good. 

HR: It hurts to see old families leave the synagogue. We'll go through a hundred Rabbis and a hundred 
Cantors. 

1: So here we are looking at our 150th anniversary, a huge milestone, what does that make you feel? 

HR: 1 think I've expressed that; nothing more to feel. 1 feel the same warmth as 1 did 25 - 50 years ago. 
That's a good sign right there. It's terribly sad to see what has happened. We still get a decent crowd for 
the holidays, about 300 people. 1 remember when they'd sit up on the stage in Fruchtman Hall. 

1 never thought about that though, that 1 was "involved". 1 always thought that 1 was doing something 
that was the right thing to do. In my estimation, it wasn't the thing that all of a sudden somebody said to 
me "Howard, you'll be here to take care of this tomorrow." 1 thought, "You want me to do that?" 1 
couldn't believe it. I've been doing this a long time. 

1: Thank you so much for sharing your time with us. 
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Figure 12 The Legacy Link is a video board, displaying 
Consecration and Confirmation class pictures. It was a 150^*' 
Anniversary gift of Sisterhood and hangs in the CBI entry hallway 
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Paul Rothschild (Chanoych) was bom in Morristown, New Jersey on February 20, 1937 to Adolf and 
Irma Rothschild. On June 2, 1962 he married Rona Shavin in a ceremony held in Rabbi Morton 
Goldberg’s home. Paul and Rona are the parents of three sons, Stephen, James and Robert. 

Stephen (Shalom Avraham ben Chanoyach) was bom on May 21,1963 in Toledo to Paul and Rona 
Rothschild. He married Cheryl Lyim Goodman on August 21,1988. The are the parents of three sons, 
Andrew Mitchell (Aharon Mendel ben Shalom Avraham v ’bat Shulah Leah), Zachary Ryan (Benyamin 
Ranon hen Shalom Avraham v’hat Shulah Leah) and Matthew Jonathan (Micah Yonatan hen Shalom 
Avraham v ’hat Shulah Leah. 
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I; Gentlemen, thank you so much for meeting with us. As you know, we are doing interviews for the 
150th, which is the weekend of September 16 17 and I hope that you will be there for part if not all of 

it. So, with that having been said, I feel honored sitting in the room with three past presidents (of B'nai 
Israel). Starting with dad... 

Stephen: No, in an unique circumstance, that might be the first in the history of the Conservative 
movement, I was the first. 

Paul: And I am probably the only father to follow his son as President. 

I: And how did that feel? 

Paul: I didn't really think about it, 1 was talked into it. I was living at Catawba at the time and driving 
an hour each way, every time there was a meeting. 

Stephen: He didn't immediately follow me, either. There were one or two Presidents between us. 

Jim: Mark Abramson and Chuck Traugott, I think. 

Stephen: No, Chuck was before me I think. So might have been Jim Sack. 

Jim: The Clinton’s are going to have this discussion. 

I: Where did you come in? 

Jim: After Dad. I don't know, I spent years in therapy trying to forget, [laughter] 

Stephen: I think it was me, Mark Abramson, my dad, Jim Sack 

Jim: 1 think the Sunday school children are required to learn the order, you might check with them, 
(laughter) 

I; This wasn't on the list of questions, and if it throws you we can come back to it, but since we have 
three past presidents in the room, I'd like to talk a little bit about the differences in your presidencies or 
the issue that have followed or preceded you. 

Stephen: I would say we span the biggest transformation in the Congregation, maybe. We led the 
movement to move the congregation to our present location. That process started when I was President. 
We could see it coming. I talked about it a lot from the Bima, on holidays, to get people used to the idea. 
We first had the concept meetings that people came to, where they put stickers on white boards, and we 
did surveys. It was actually my board that engaged the architect. We made a deal with them that if they 
did the design and made it free of charge, that we would go with them. That was highly controversial, 
imagine, we didn't put it out to bid, but that was the deal we made. So we had the design long before we 
had a commitment to the building. There were a lot of meetings, a lot of people were mad and thought it 
was a bad idea. It spanned all three Presidencies before it was done. 
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Paul: When I became President, I met with the board and the decision was pretty much me at that time. 
The idea of a fund raiser, to raise money for a new building was not well received. The committee I 
formed, they wanted to do it ourselves. I pushed hard for a professional fund raiser, which is what we 
ended up doing, successfully. I still remember my Rosh Hashanah speech or Yom Kippur when I said 
"Here we are on one side, a huge canyon and we have to get to the other side, and our only choice was to 
run like hell and jump across, you can't cross a canyon taking small steps. 

1: How long did it take to raise the money? 

Jim: Two and a half years. 

1: The building was started before we finished fund raising? 

Stephen: Yes, we needed the building. We sold our building; we got a great price for it. 

Paul: The one thing that disappointed me the most about the whole process. To me, the perfect solution 
would have been to merge with Etz Chayim and build a synagogue that could serve both congregations. 
Because, financially it had many things going for it. I worked long hours, talking to the Rabbi at Etz 

Chayim and the board and I absolutely couldn't convince them that 
could have their shul on one end of the building and ours on the other 
and we could share the kitchen because we would obviously live up to 
the full kashrut standards. We'd have one office staff and computer 
system. 

Jim: Given that this is a celebration, we don't want to focus on the 
negative. 

I: No, this is the history. 

Jim: I had a half a dozen meetings with representatives of Etz Chayim 
to talk about the merits of having a single facility. Those talks continued while the building was in 
process. I remember one particular meeting with members of their executive committee, where they 
said, "we understand this but the congregation isn't going to" so I said, "you know, the hallmark of 
leadership is leading, not doing what people are necessarily going to support. A leader is someone who 
does something and then convinces the people to follow, not someone who goes in the same direction 
that the people are going in. I think that was sort of the hallmark of the period of time in which all three 
of us were involved in the synagogue. 

Stephen: I would say this, though; overall, there were all kinds of compromises made in connection with 
the (new) building. I would say, to me, we didn't put the building where I thought it should have gone. It 
remains to be seen what the result of that will be. The building is still behind a number of other 
buildings, easement to get back there and the community's relationship with the YMCA may change. 
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Certainly our relationship with the traditional JCC has changed. 1 
hope I'm wrong about that will all play out, but I still maintain that 
the location is not the best spot for the building. Certainly the price 
was right. We paid a fair price, because we had to but the property, 
the land, from the community but at the time, I was in favor of either 
moving the entire Jewish Community to a new campus, that did not 
necessarily include a rec site, which we are now stuck with, and 
creating a space for either one, two or three synagogues, and we 
didn't do that. Now Chabad is on King Road, in a very good location. 
I had thought there was probably a spot similar to that for B'nai 
Israel on McCord or on King or somewhere in Sylvania, maybe on 
Bancroft. How interesting that would have been for the synagogue to 
have ended up on Bancroft from Bancroft. But it didn't happen. But we still have a beautiful building 
that I think will work for us for a very long time. It is certainly the right size and an amazingly beautiful 
space. And it will be until we can't use it anymore. I do sometimes wish it were in a different location. 

I: Paul, what's your fondest memory of B'nai Israel? 

Paul: Probably the three Bar Mitzvahs that we had there. 

I: Were they all at the Kenwood Building? 

Paul: Yes. 

Jim: During my Bar Mitzvah, I wore a brown velvet suit. VELVET!! 

I: When was your Bar Mitzvah? July? 

Jim: December, 1977. I wrote answers to your questions. My Bar Mitzvah was Shabbat, Chanukah, and 
Rosh Hodesh. There were three torahs taken out. It was quite the celebration. 

I: Sun up to sun down? 

Jim: Yes. 

Paul: It was the weekend of one of the worst blizzards that Toledo ever had. 

Jim: Yes, and I've never worn a velvet suit since then. 

I: Why? 

Jim: It's not terribly fashionable now days. 

Stephen: Now or then! 

Paul: Yes, I'd have to say it was the three Bar Mitzvah celebrations. 
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I: Steve? 

Stephen; There were so many. It was such an important part of my young life, especially Friday nights. I 
sang, at the time, quite a bit. I had a very high voice and I sang Lacha Dodi, on very many Friday nights, 
either solo or with the Hazzan. Afterwards we'd have the Oneg. And we'd have red pop and Stella doro 
cookies. It was the highlight of the week. Singing on Friday nights led to singing with the junior choir 
and then I led Junior Congregation on the holidays and that was very special to me. Just growing up 
there and ultimately becoming President of the shul and serving on the board for as many years as I did, 
before becoming President and having the opportunity of becoming a part of the process that ultimately 
led to our move. The most moving thing for me, and I'll never forget it, when we were at the old 
building and were preparing to move the torahs and we were going to walk them from Kenwood out; a 
number of us spoke. I remember what 1 said, very clearly, and 1 still believe it today. “While we are 
moving torahs, what we are really doing is taking very old wine and moving it to a new bottle." It is 
very good old wine. We may move it to a new vessel but the soul will always be the same. That was a 
very special moment for me, but there have been all kinds of special moments. A lot of them involve 
singing and a lot involve the holidays. Purim carnivals, 1 was a Boy Scout there, in the Boy Scout cabin; 
we slept in the building and had picnics with the entire congregation on Kenwood. It was a very, very 
important part of my life. 

I: Nobody has talked about the boy scouts at all. Do you want to take a couple of minutes to fill us in? 

Stephen: At one time, there were two Jewish troops in town. Troop 11 and Troop 91. By the time I was 
in, we had merged. But a lot of people were (involved), Neil Tochtermann, the Liber boys, the Rusgos, 
me, Mark Abramson, he's still involved with scouting. 1 still know all the trails at (Camp) Miakonda and 
(Camp) Pioneer because of all the time we spent there. Sam Shible was very involved. 

1: Do you ever have reunions? 

Stephen: I really came in at the end. I don't think it was too much longer, after I was in it that those 
things started to become non-viable, from a congregational standpoint, just having a Jewish troop. 

Jim: As a teen, I spent a lot more time with the girl scouts. 

1; [laughter] So, Jim and Stephen, we just did another interview with another family and their fondest 
memories included some of the hiding places on the Kenwood campus. Were you aware of them? Did 
you participate in those hiding places? 

Jim: What do you mean? I wrote down that I had my first kiss at B'nai Israel. 

1: Where? 

Jim; I will not say, nor with whom, but it was a fond memory. 

Stephen: I was not involved in any hiding places, but I did find that one of the most special places was 
where I had my Bar Mitzvah training. Nachman Berkowitz had that little tiny room. You felt like you 
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were in a shetel. It was dark, and there were old books and it was as narrow as could be. There were 
tefillin in there and were tallit in there and it was as tiny as it could be, right next to the memorial 
alcove; right off of the hallway. You'd think it would be a scary place but I remember it very fondly, I 
remember him teaching me how to put on tefillin, take it off and wrap it all. You had to do it in two or 
three minutes, that was his rule. 

I: In terms of a clergy member or a teacher, who was it for you? 

Stephen: I was close to Fishel. After he got sick and before I went away to school, I studied with him 
privately, at the house on Goddard and visited with him for several months before I went away to 
school. We became close and I was at school when he passed away, it was devastating. 

I: Paul, how about you? Clergy? 

Paul: I didn't become a member until I was an adult and I moved to Toledo. My memories are mostly 
what my three sons had with their teachers. When I performed in Joseph and the Technicolor 
Dreamcoat, Bob Shapiro was the Cantor. I have great memories of that. Rona and I were married in 
Rabbi Goldberg's home in his study. I suppose my strongest memories are of Rabbi Goldberg, I'm not 
sure since then...I don't know if Rabbi's just don't make long term commitments anymore. 

Jim: I have very fond memories of Hazzan Shapiro and singing in the choir and performing in the 
various events that he held, but what I remember most about the clergy in the 16 year period that I 
served on the board, we hired a lot of clergy, lots of Hazzans and Rabbis. 

Stephen: The Search Committee was a standing committee on the board. 

Jim: Pretty much! Those decisions were very difficult, and serving on those committees and presiding 
over it during the period in which the three of us served, it was very difficult. But one period of levity 
that occurred, and I don't want to provide too many details. Rabbi Ungar came to the synagogue, it was 
quite a while before we performed his first marriage ceremony. About three months later, he got a call 
from the state of Ohio office that handles such things, and told him that he was not licensed to perform 
marriages because he got bad advice from another clergy friend of his that practiced in Ohio that told 
him he didn't have to fill something out. He called the couple and said, "You know, this is going to be a 
great story, later on. We are going to have to do another ceremony. They were not amused." 

I: Did they do it? 

Jim: They had to. The way I looked at it, was they had an amazing story to tell their children and 
grandchildren, they had two anniversaries. They didn't see it that way. 

I: I bet stories at your dinner tables were extraordinary! 

Paul: The one thing I always remember and this is Stephen's line when he was on a search committee, 
his favorite question was, "Something you will do is going to aggravate us, tell us now what it is." 
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Stephen; I still use that and 1 still use that question. I know there's something that's going to bother us, 
tell us what it’s going to be. 

1: All of you have an affinity for singing, but were any of you involved with Men's Club or Youth 
Group? 

Jim: 1 was very involved with the youth group; I mentioned my first kiss, that wasn't the seniors, that 
was youth group! 1 was very involved with Kadima and USY, I went to lots of Kirmus's and 
conventions. It was great, I helped set up lots of Purim carnivals. When I was a kid, the Purim Carnivals 
were humongous. I recall they used to take that thing that held all the chairs and they would turn it into a 
bus and they would push all the kids around Fruchtman Hall in that...they had that huge display of 
stuffed animals that you could win. I always wanted to win a stuffed animal I never won one. 

Jim: Gold fish! I took home the gold fish. When my kids were kids, we had goldfish and it got to the 
point where I didn't want any more goldfish. So I forbade them from trying to win the goldfish or I told 
them if you get the fish, it’s getting flushed within an hour of getting home. I told them not to worry 
because the toilet goes out to the sea. [laughter] 

Stephen: I was president of Kadima and President of USY. I had very fond memories of going to USY 
camp for a week and movie nights and bowling and overnights at the synagogue. We were there quite a 

lot and it was the focus of our lives. All of our friends were Jewish 
kids; we saw them during the week and over the weekend at B'nai 
Israel. 

I; Paul? How about you? Men's Club? Couples Club? 

Paul; I don't think I got involved in Men's Club. Rona and I did do 
Couples Club, it was mostly social. 

Jim: My most unusual experience as the President of the shul was 
during the High Holy Days, was when this elderly gentleman came in 
during Kol Nidre, and he came up to me, reaches into his ear, and he 
pulls out and reaches into the other ear and he has something in his 
hands and all of a sudden he puts these hearing aids that he just pulled out of his ears into my hands. I'm 
looking at them and I'm looking at him and then he reaches into his pocket and he pulls out a packet of 
batteries. At first I didn't know what was going on but apparently he wanted me to change the batteries 
for him. Which I did then I gave them back. The point of the story is people are so comfortable at the 
shul, they think of it as family and they'll ask you to do anything. That’s a good thing that people are 
comfortable enough there that the President of the shul is going to change the batteries in the hearing 
aids. I'm just glad it wasn't the other end he had a problem with, [laughter] 

Stephen; The place has always been about transmitting the message of our Jewish life here, from one 
generation to the next. So, my cormection to B'nai Israel obviously begins with my birth but, when we 
were in Sunday school, another one of my vivid memories is being at Kenwood Gardens and as a 
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Sunday school project, we interviewed some patriarchs of the congregation. I fondly and clearly 
remember sitting down and interviewing Sidney Friedenthal and interviewing him and Phillip Smullin, 
that goes back, 52 years, well into the congregation's history. It not Just a place of worship; it’s really 
about people's lives. It’s not just about the simcha's the people and the elergy have been there during a 
lot of sad times too. We've had grandparents and friends and family members pass away and the clergy 
has been there for us. We've had three brises that the elergy has participated in. My three boys had Bar 
Mitzvahs there. So, I can't say enough warm things about it. 

Paul: I'd echo Stephen. It was a large part of our life. We joined B'nai Israel in 1962. Rona was in the 
first confirmation class on Kenwood, so she has a lot of memories too. 

I: I have to tell you, I am impressed by your collective family and how involved you've been over the 
years. You just don't find that a whole lot anymore. I know you have a son in Cleveland. Everybody gets 
so fragmented and gets pulled to all parts of the country. I'm sure you are experiencing that with your 
own kids now. 

Jim: Well, we were told we would get eternal salvation if we stayed, so we had that going for us. 

Stephen: I would like to tell you this story that we told at our son Matthew's Bar Mitzvah. It just shows 
how small the Jewish world is. We sent out invitations and we got a card back from the Finkelstein's. 
They were sorry they couldn't attend; they were proud of Matthew and knew he'd do a great job and they 
enclosed a $100 cheek. The only problem was, we don't know the Finkelstein's and they don't know us, 
but they got an invitation and they mailed the card and the check anyway! That's how small the Jewish 
world is, they are always there to help! 

I: Thank you gentlemen! 
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Marjory Stark (Malka Rifka) was bom in Toledo on April 9, 1934 to Harry and Rose Applebaum Stark. 
She had one older brother, Gerald Stark. On June 23, 1957, Margie married Harmon Rusgo (Chayam 
Yakov) in a ceremony at B’nai Israel. Harmon and Margie had four sons, Alan, Steve, Richard and 
Robert. She is grandmother to eight grandchildren. 
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I: First of all, I want to thank you very much for joining us in this conversation today. If you could just 
start by introducing yourself and telling us a little bit about how your family first arrived in Toledo and 
how they settled in Toledo, what brought them here? 

MR: My name is Margie Rusgo, (Marjory Ruth Stark). My parents were both bom in Toledo. I wish I 
would have asked more questions, but I didn't. My maternal grandparents, my grandfather came first; 
they must have had family here. They came from Poland. They had three children in Europe two little 
girls died at an early age. There was one sister who survived. There was a nine year difference after my 
grandmother joined my grandfather in Toledo, my mother was bom and then within a few years there 
were three boys. So, she is second in a family of five. My father's family came from Russia. He's the 
youngest of five children. The four older ones were bom in Russia. Then again, there was a gap and he 
was bom in Toledo. I am second generation and we have four generations in Toledo or Michigan. 

I: Did your family have some sort of business that brought them here initially? 

MR: My dad had a sponsor. He was in the printing business and was in that business for his whole life. 
In fact, he did the B'nai Israel bulletins for many, many years with Annette Greenspoon. When I was in 
college, I would help my dad when I came to visit. We folded everything by hand. I have the utensil we 
used, it’s made with some kind of bone, we would fold them twice. 

I: What are some of your earliest memories of growing up in Toledo; your neighborhood? The house 
you grew up in? 

MR: I grew up in the Old West End, but not where the Jewish families lived. My uncle, my father's 
brother owned this house and we purchased it from him. We lived out of the way. I didn't go to school 
with the Jewish children until high school. But when I was in sixth grade, Maurine Zaitz Glasser and I 
were asked by Sylvia Mostov Thai, (who is still alive and in her 90's,) to start a Young Judah group. 
And it was so wonderful in those days. We would go to the JEL (Jewish Education League, the 
precursor to the JCC); it was on Linwood Avenue. And we would go down there for meetings. The lady 
that worked there would be in her office at her desk and we would sit on her desk and talk to her. I can 
remember when the Center first moved (to Collingwood) and people were behind glass, it was so 
different. Everything was so informal in those days and we spent a lot of time there. So that was my 
introduction. We belonged to B'nai Jacob but they didn't have a Sunday school. My mother just joined 
the (B'nai Israel) Sisterhood so I could go to Sunday school there. That’s when I was in a class of 13 and 
I made Jewish friends. Sissy Webne, Maurine Zaitz Glasser's older sister, was our teacher in third 
grade. I remember the green book, "The Great March". I was very shy, I didn't know any of the 
children, most of them went to Fulton School. So Sissy went home and said to Maurine, who was 
always as outgoing then as she is today. She is my one witness that I was shy! And she (Sissy) said, 
"Maurine, there is this one little girl who sits in the back of the room and she doesn't talk to anybody. 
Why don't you call her?" So, she called me. I'll make a long story short; my dad needed the car to go to 
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work. We only had one car. But one Saturday (my mother) took him to work and we picked up 
Maurine so we could go to the Art Museum and to Franklin Ice Cream afterwards. That has been a 
friendship that has been extremely strong since we were eight years old. 

I: Wow 

MR: So I got active right away in Jewish things. Of course my mother was always willing to be the 
driver, because we lived out of the way. Where other children could walk to B'nai Israel, she would pick 
kids up and take us (there). 

I: You went to Scott High School? 

MR: I did. 

I: So how did that change things, from when you were more isolated? 

MR: We walked everywhere. When I went to Scott we walked miles and miles. I could take a street 
car half way, but I’d start walking and by the time the street car came, it didn't pay for me to spend my 
nickel. I would pick up Maurine and we would walk together the rest of the way. Or sometimes I'd walk 
down a different street to get another streetcar and if it didn't come. I'd pick up another friend and we'd 
walk to Scott High School, we even walked downtown. We got (along) very easily without cars. It was 
a different time. 

I: You mentioned the JEL, was that like a precursor to the Jewish Center? 

MR: Yes, it was called the Jewish Educational League and then became the JCC. 

I: Did they have activities there for young people? 

MR: We went there because the boys played basketball [laughs]. No they really didn't, just if we had a 
Young Judea meeting, but they didn't have activities like they do today. I don't even think they had 
formal basketball leagues for the boys, they'd just come down to play. And that's where the girls wanted 
to be. 

I: Let's talk about your home, a Jewish home you grew up in. 

MR: I had one sibling, an older brother (Dr. Gerald Stark). We were always very close. It was a 
different world, there was a great age difference between us, but he was always very good to me and we 
never had an argument. He would spend as much time (with me as he could.) He accelerated in school, 
in fact he graduated Medical School at 21, so he was gone, but we stayed close and I married one of his 
best friends so we were social friends as well as family. 

I: Did you have anything special in your home, where you grew up? Special foods or things your 
family did that were special to you? 

MR: My maternal grandfather died when I was three. I do have one memory of him. This will tell you 
how shy I was. He was sitting in the front room and said "I have to see grandma" I went into the kitchen 
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where my mother and grandmother were cooking and whispered to my mother that Grandpa wanted to 
see Grandma, I wouldn't tell my grandma. My mom and her mom cooked many of the Jewish foods 
together. Later my mom and I made kreplach, Hannukah cookies and other special foods together. It was 
a tradition. Even now, some of my children and grandchildren come to my home to decorate holiday 
cookies. We have so much fun. 

Over the years, because my brother was gone at such an early age, I spent a lot of time with my 
grandmother. She was very modem, very up to date in her thinking even though she was European. 
People didn't get involved in world things or community things; they were busy raising their children. 
They didn't have the conveniences we have today to make it easier. So, 1 was very close to her. She died 
when I was 17. I used to go there and stay with her and my uncle and I'd spend Saturday night there 
while my parents went to their card club, mmmy club. My paternal side, my grandfather died when my 
dad was 18, so I didn't know him. She (my Dad’s mother) didn't speak English, she was a sweet lady. 
My dad would take me there every Sunday after Sunday school. She had a pot-bellied stove in the living 
room and a big Victrola (record player) that she'd wind up for me. Our communication was more 
limited and our time was limited. 

I: Did she speak Yiddish? 

MR; [shakes her head, "yes"] 

I: Could you? 

MR: [shakes her head, "no"] My mom and dad could speak Yiddish, but they didn't at home and my 
grandmother didn't at home. They only talked Yiddish when they didn't want me to understand. But I 
don't have knowledge of the language because it was never really spoken in the family. But my 
grandmother kept kosher and my mother kept kosher. My mother could never put non-kosher food on 
her kosher plates. But they would eat at my house or at restaurants. And I never kept kosher. 

I: You mentioned that your brother and your future husband were friends. 

MR: Yes, very good friends. 

I: How old were you when you first (met him)? 

MR: Probably when I was just bom (laughs). Harmon's (Rusgo) father died when Harmon was 13 and 
his sister was 15. (His dad) was 42. He (Harmon) was at Boy Scout camp when his father had an 
emergency appendectomy and did not wake up from the anesthetic. Which was probably common in 
those days, it was a very long time ago. So, he went on family things with us, when we went to Cedar 
Point. There was a whole group of boys that were friendly and stayed friendly through adulthood. 

There are just a couple of them left now. 

I: So you went on to college? Ohio State; correct? 

MR: Yes. 
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I: What was that like being away for the first time? Was that the first time away from home for any 
extended period? 

MR: Well one of my best friends went. We didn't room together but we were in the same dorm. It was 
a wonderful experience, it really was. We didn't come home like the children do today. If we came 
home, we'd have to take a five and a half hour bus ride from Columbus and they'd always stop for lunch 
or dinner in Bowling Green...we were so close...and our parents would come but not as often as they do 
today. It was a wonderful experience because I did know a couple of people there. I did join a sorority. 
This friend of mine, she was just here this weekend from Cleveland, we've been friends since I was 14. 

I am fortunate to have these long standing friendships. 

I: Were these Jewish organizations you were in at college? 

MR; Yes, the sororities were Jewish sororities then, but the same sororities are no longer all Jewish. 

They might have Jewish and non-Jewish students in them; both the fraternities and the sororities allow 
that now... I'm not saying that’s bad. But we didn't inter-date, it was a different time and that's just how 
it was. 

I: Did you get married after college? 

MR: I taught a year and then I got married that summer. 

I: Were your married at B'nai Israel? 

MR: Yes, I was married at the building on Kenwood. Harmon was out of college, he had been in the 
service twice. He came back to Toledo, the last time he was in San Francisco and he loved it out there, 
but his family was here. He had a huge family; they would have Seders with 40 or 45 people. He 
wanted to be near family. Now there's just two here, Joel Scheinbach and Alex Bloom. But family was 
important to him (Harmon). 

I: What do you remember about your wedding at B'nai Israel? Who did the ceremony, what was it like? 

MR: Well, the synagogue was new. We had a big wedding; people had bigger weddings in those days. 

I was just going through my wedding album with this friend of mine because she married someone from 
Cleveland and they were overseas, in the service, at that time so, her mother made the shower for me. I 
showed her the invitation. 

I: Who performed your wedding? 

MR: Rabbi Goldberg and Cantor Ulman. 

I: Tell us about your early married life. You said you taught for a year? 

MR; I taught the next year and then we started our family. So I didn't teach. Once the younger ones 
were in preschool, I substituted. I did that in Sylvania for a number of years. I was a happy stay at 
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home mom. After my husband took ill, we had two children in college and two in high school so 1 
worked in the office as an extra person to relieve him of some of those responsibilities. 

I: What kinds of activities were you involved in at the synagogue when your children were growing up? 

MR; We lived in Kenwood Gardens for the first few years. In those days, you didn't tell anybody when 
you got pregnant until maybe your sixth or seventh month, until you really showed. 1 was very sick with 
all my pregnancies. It was difficult for me to be around food. I remember walking down to B'nai Israel 
and working in the kitchen...we did all our own cooking...! remember peeling carrots because they didn't 
smell...but I didn't tell anybody why! Harmon belonged to B’nai Israel before we were married because 
that's where his family belonged. But even before that, I was an assistant teacher when they were down 
on Collingwood Avenue (while the Kenwood Building was being built) when I was in high school. I 
worked with the kindergarten teacher. We were very involved in organizations from the very beginning. 
Harmon and I became active at B’nai Israel, we were on almost every committee there was. He was on 
the big board and other committees; I taught Sunday school, was on the Religious Board. For years, we 
went to Friday night services. When the children we young, we lit candles and made kiddush on the 
Sabbath. 

They had a lot of Couples Club Functions. Bemie Landis was so talented. He'd write the scripts and we 
had more fun working on the committees than I think people did coming to the functions. You probably 
know that too because you work on committees. 

I: It sounds like you were very involved in the 
community and in Jewish life; and that you valued 
living here too because you had a large family 
here. 

MR: I just had one brother, but he married 
someone from Toledo (Doris Shulman Stark) too 
and my husband had one sister (Marilyn Rusgo 
Swartz) and she married someone from Toledo, so 
both sides of the family were all here. We had 
extended aunts, uncles and cousins and we had holidays together. I feel very fortunate today because of 
our four children, two are in Toledo and two are in Michigan. 

I: I wanted to ask you about some of the events that maybe living through the times you lived in, how 
they affected your life as a Jewish person. I'll give you an idea of what I was thinking about: You were 
bom during the Depression... 

MR: Yes. That's why there are so many years (difference between siblings). I know many families that 
had two children that were six, seven, eight years apart, because the Depression hit. I was bom during 
the Depression but I wasn't old enough to recall (it); my brother was. 
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I: What type of work did your father do at that time? I assume your mother was at home beeause it was 
more common then. 

MR: The printing business. 

I: During World War II, you were a younger child, do you remember anything, in terms of (being an) 
American or a Jewish American? Impressions during that era? 

MR; Everybody in my parents' generation thought that President Roosevelt was second to G-d. We 
found out a lot of things later. I remember the day he died, my mother was sauteing onions and the tears 
were flowing into the frying pan. I also remember the way we got our news, this was way, way before 
television. We'd sit by the radio and we'd listen. But during the night, during the summer when the 
windows were open, the paperboys would come by and say, "Extra, extra Hear all about it!” and they 
were selling papers, “Troops Land in Normandy.” That’s how you’d get your news, that’s how quickly. 

1: Did you have any kind of a sense what was going on? Did you get a sense people knew what was 
going on as far as the Jewish population in Europe? 

MR: Yes, but I wasn’t old enough to understand a lot of it. But there was one young man, who was an 
only child and not the type of person to have been in battle, and he was killed. Everybody was so upset. 

1 had the privilege of going to Normandy, a short trip. Also, my brother and sister-in-law did and they 
had more time there and they did find this man’s marker. His family lived down the street from my 
parents. I remember the losses...! remember the stars in the windows for the number of military young 
men who were in the service. It made an impression on me. I was young enough when the war ended 
that none of my contemporaries were in WWII. I know my uncle helped many Jewish families come to 
America to save their lives. 

1: How did the establishment of the State of Israel affect you? 

MR: 1 was in Hadassah at the time; we were very supportive, did a lot of educational projects as well as 
fundraising. I had the privilege of going to Israel in 1993. It was an amazing opportunity. 

I: How have women’s roles changed over the years, here at the synagogue, in the Jewish community or 
the community in general? Any significant changes you’ve noticed? 

MR: First of all, we were more mobile than our parents were. My mother was active in Sisterhood. She 
knew how to drive, but she didn’t have a car. There were very, very few two car families when I was 
growing up. When our kids went to school we could get out and we could be involved. I think in the 
Jewish community as well as the general community, when I went to college, women were teachers, 
medical technicians or nurses. There was one woman in Harmon’s Ohio State Dental class of a great 
number. And now you see females in all roles and professions. 

In those days a lot of people didn’t go to college. Many families couldn’t afford to send all their 
children to college. Many women got married at 18 or 19; even those of us who went to college still got 
married in our early 20’s. I was 23. Today, because women are going into professions and have 
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important roles in the community, they are getting married later, they aren’t in a hurry to start families 
so they are having children in their 30’s and sometimes, 40 plus. I remember thinking I had to have all 
my children by the time I was 30 or I’d be too old. So the twins were bom when I was 29. It’s different 
now. Because many of us didn’t work outside of the home, our husbands didn’t need to help with 
household chores. They spent their time after work with the children. 

When we get together for holidays at one of their houses the four brothers help out because their wives 
work outside the home. They share those responsibilities. They do the cleanup, they visit, and have a 
good time. They participate together. 

Most of the young adults have lived on their own. Most people in my generation^ didn’t live on their 
own before they got married. So the roles have changed. It’s that way in the Jewish community and it’s 
that way in the world. 

I: Is there any perhaps thoughts that you’d want to leave us with, words of wisdom, philosophy you live 
by, thoughts that you want to leave with us that we could learn from? 

MR: [smiles] I don’t think there’s anything you could learn from me, you probably know more than 1 

do. But I think when raising a family, whether a 
Jewish family or any kind of family, you teach by 
example. My husband was very involved with his 
kids. He went on every basketball trip and was at all 
their activities when they were growing up. He was 
the driver, a lot of fathers didn’t want to take the 
time, or couldn’t, but he did everything, we went to 
everything. We had friends; my husband’s friends 
had older kids. He was 31 when we started having 
children, which was old in those days. I see that my children are as involved in their children’s lives as 
we both were. There was a Hadassah bridge group that met on Sunday afternoons. A lot of our friends 
played in it but we didn’t go. We had younger children. We found ourselves down on Collingwood 
Blvd (at the JCC) sitting through four basketball games after Sunday school. You can go to college and 
read the best books in the world but until you get out into the world you don’t have an opportunity to 
really understand. I guess the greatest reward that I’ve seen is that our children are good family people. 
Our sons have given us four special daughters and eight wonderful grandchildren. I feel very blessed to 
have such a caring and loving family. 

They (my sons) still play baseball with B’nai Brith. (There is) something I feel very badly about. My 
one grandson played baseball in Sylvania and now he plays for Southview and there are very few Jewish 
children. They don’t have the Jewish experiences that I had the opportunity of having. Even our 
children could go somewhere where there were enough Jewish children to be involved in things and to 
hang out with each other and it’s not that way today in Toledo, or a lot of other places. I think that’s 
unfortunate that they don’t have that identity and Jewish friendships that we had. They all belong to 
congregations but the Sunday school classes are so small. Religion to me is family. If you read the bible 
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everyday but you aren’t a good person, that doesn’t make you a good Jew or a good person. But family 
and community are two important things and I feel very fortunate to have been able to be a part of the 
Toledo Community for all these years and the B’nai Israel community for all these years. 

1; And we feel very fortunate to have had you part of that. Anything else you want to add? 

1: (Sue Wilson): 1 have a question about your Jewish experience. Were you Bat Mitzvah? 

MR: No. At that time, there were no girls who had been Bat Mitzvah, and they were trying to do it at 
B’nai Israel. Rabbi Feuer, at the Temple (Shomer Emunim), was very, very Reform and he had very 
few Bar Mitzvahs and no Bat Mitzvahs, but all the boys and girls were confirmed. When Harmon was 
going to Sunday school. Rose Bloom, who was not a relative but a relative of a relative, was principal of 
the school so his mother made him attend. He was the only boy in the confirmation class. I’m laughing 
because Sue (Lambert Richards) has this memory too. 1 dropped out of Hebrew School very young 
because the kids who went to B’nai Israel (lived near) Bancroft Street and the kids at Fulton School had 
a cab that took them. If school was out at 3:15 they were there at 3:30. I had to take the streetcar 
partway and 1 got out of school just as the street car was passing by and I had to wait, so I’d get there 
late and I’d get yelled at. You know, the (Hebrew) teachers in those days were not the teachers of today 
[smile], so 1 quit because 1 didn’t want to get yelled at. A few years later some of the girls did start 
getting Bat Mitzvah and even the boys at The Temple got Bar Mitzvah, I know my nephews did. Now 
all my grandchildren have had Bar and Bat Mitzvahs except our ten year old who will in a few years. 

But then the girls didn’t, again, it was a “man’s world. “ You would never see a woman President. I 
remember when we had our first woman president at B’nai Israel. Fishel (Rabbi Pearlmutter) was very, 
very influential. That was the time when the Conservative organization was starting to accept women 
and he of all people, and Fran (Pearlmutter Blumenthal) were for women’s rights. The Rebbetzin didn’t 
have to be at every Sisterhood meeting, and when they didn’t come...l remember Shirley Silverblatt who 
had a career, couldn’t come to meetings. It was like a command performance, and they had Sisterhood 
meetings every month, my goodness the gossip from all the ladies! It was really terrible. 

(Finally) women didn’t have to be part of their husband’s job and today it’s certainly that way. They can 
also be president of congregations, like in the real world, take leadership and jobs with responsibility. 

But that wasn’t that way then; women went to Sisterhood. Again, it was the change of times in Judaism 
and in all aspects of life. 

1: Do you feel your children’s upbringing was different from your upbringing? 

MR: Yes and my grandchildren’s upbringing is very different from my children’s. We were not 
involved in a lot of activities as children, we played. My children, played (outside.) They were involved 
in things, USY, Scouts, school activities, sports, etc. 

They had time to go outside and play. Because we had four sons, our house was always the center, it 
was probably the smallest house, but it was always filled with the kids coming and doing things at our 
home. We loved it. They also played outside. My grandchildren don’t have that much time to play 
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outside, they are so programmed. I’m not saying it’s better or worse, just different. They are so busy; 
they don’t have the same leisure time that my children or I had. 

I: Thank you for sharing your time with us. 

MR; Thank you. I appreciate your generosity of your time. 
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Jerry and Arlene Siegman Russell 

Interview By 

Cathy Sperling 

August 25, 2016 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Gerald (Jerry) Russell (Yakov Yoseph ben Simcha v’ Sima) was bom March 30,1937 in Toledo to Sam 
and Sadie Russell. He was one of six children, Albert, Julia, Mervyn, Donald and Raymond. Jerry 
married Arlene Siegman on October 15, 1961 at B’nai Israel. Arlene Siegman (A ’harona Raizel bat 
Moshe v’ Golda) was bom April 30, 1942 to Morris and Goldie Phillips Siegman. She has a younger 
sister, Janet Siegman Fieldman. Arlene and Jerry are the parents of Stephen and Paul and the 
grandparents of three grandsons and a granddaughter. They were interviewed on August 24, 2016 at 
B’nai Israel by Cathy Sperling. 
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I: Arlene, what is your full name and who were your parents? 

AR: Arlene Ruth Siegman Russell. My parents were Goldie and Morris Siegman who were also 
members here at B'nai Israel. 

I: Did they grow up at B'nai Israel? 

AR; My mother grew up in Chicago and she moved here with her parents and siblings and parents who 
were very Orthodox. My father and his family belonged to Share! Zedeck because his family was 
Romanian and most of the Romanians belonged there. Later, after my parents met, they joined B'nai 
Israel. I remember that my one aunt didn't like Sunday school at Share! Zedeck so they joined here. So, 
my father’s family was here and my mother's family stayed at the Orthodox (B'nai Jacob?) 

I: Jerry, what is your full name and who were your parents? 

JR: My real name is Gerald Russell, but I prefer to be called Jerry. My parents were Sam and Sadie 
Russell. I was bom in Toledo, my father was bom in Poland and my mother was bom in New York. My 
father came to this country in 1913, and eventually followed his brother to Toledo. My mother passed 
away at age 35. My father raised the six of us children, the oldest was 12 and the youngest were twins 
who were two and a half. I don't recall my mother much but my father did a yeoman's job of raising us. 

I: What are your earliest & fondest memories or B'nai Israel? 

Jerry: For holidays, my father would bring the six of us, and march us in together, and take up half of 
the pew at the Bancroft Street shul. We'd sit there altogether. 

In the late 40's, B’nai Israel would have a father & son banquet. All the fathers would come with their 
sons and they'd give an award to the man who had the most sons. My dad had six so most years he'd 
win, hands down. That’s a good memory. 

AR; My confirmation was one of my fondest memories. I was very proud of myself I didn't know that I 
had won the highest award and I was crying, you might see that in pictures. I also wrote an essay. Jerry 
and I have some fond memories of our sons’ Bar Mitzvahs at the Kenwood Building. Our oldest son did 
the whole service and our younger one, we weren't sure he'd make it but he did a wonderful job. Many 
years later, before our younger son Paul was married, we had an ufruf and had an aliya at the service 
when several adult women were having their B'nai Mitzvah. So there were two simchas that morning 
and Rabbi Bienstock did a lovely service. At the end, after he blessed our son and his future wife, he 
announced that his father had died that morning. I couldn't believe how he kept it together and did such 
a lovely service right after his dad had passed away. It was so moving. There were three life cycle events 
that morning. That was very memorable. 
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JR: We introduced our three grandsons to the congregation at a service and a Kiddush lunch and also 
for my mother-in-law’s 93rd birthday, we welcomed our baby grand daughter, Gabi. 

AR: What we did for each was we had family in from out of town who had aliyas. What we did for the 
second one was my sister spoke from the bima about my mother and then Jerry and I went up to the 
other side of the bima with our son, daughter in law and baby, they handed the baby to me and we said a 
prayer, and said, "It seems like just yesterday I held my son and today I'm holding you." We had a 
lovely cake, I wanted a white cake with pink decorations and it said, "Happy Birthday Goldie - 
Welcome Gabriella". Jim Sack was the president at the time and he said it was a beautiful service. We 
had family in from New York, Idaho. 

I: How wonderful for your mom to have been able to share that day with Gabi. Is there an experience 
with a clergy member or teacher you would like to share with us? 



AR: 1 always enjoyed Rabbi Ungar, he has a great sense of humor and I still have the notes I took from 
the courses he gave. I really loved the Tu B'shvat Seders, they were so meaningful. He wrote a Hagadah 

for the Seder and I really miss that! I did most of the cooking 
for the Seder and Sara Eldridge also worked on it^. We had 
about 35 congregants, we had all the fruits from Israel, lots of 
different species and wines from red to pink to white with 
different prayers said for each. Also different people 
explained about a particular food, like dates. 


I: So it was participatory, like a Passover Seder? 


AR: Yes, very similar but different; yes 1 really liked it. Your 
Aunt Sherrie (Zaft) made soup. We made mushroom barley 
soup. 


1: When is Tu B'shvat? 


AR: January 

1: Oh, a perfect time for mushroom barley soup! 

AR: Years ago, it was just not much of a celebration; but now we can do that. We do it sometimes on 
Shabbat, around the holiday. But I miss the big one. We did a lot of things for all the holidays and we 
really enjoyed it. 

1: We said a little about life cycle events, did we cover it? Is there anything you want to add? 

JR: We were married on Kenwood in 1961, our sons Bar Mitzvahs were here. I was Bar Mitzvah and 
confirmed at the Bancroft building. 

AR: I was in the second class confirmed at Kenwood. 
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I: Did either of you participate in USY, Sisterhood, Men's Club, Couples Club or Mr. and Mrs. Club? 

JR: There was a Couples Club that we were in at Kenwood. One of the things they tried to do was to 
help inter-married couples feel more welcome. I wish that would have continued, it was a good start. 1 
remember once we had a picnic that was very well attended in Fruchtman Hall, We cooked outside 
(bar-b-que) and brought it in. It was a very nice affair and well attended. That was a good group in that 
Couples Club. 

I: In looking at the archives, it seems like there were a lot of Couples Club events. 

JR: It’s really too bad that wasn't continued. 

I: Sort of like Sisterhood and Men's Club. 

AR: Yes, I was in Sisterhood and USY. But I don't think USY was at all like it is today. I remember one 
year your sister-in-law Marcia (Rubin Liber) and I put on a can-can for the whole congregation. 
However we did do some good things and went to conventions. I remember going to Sharei Zedeck in 
Detroit. 

I: They didn't have CRUSY back then did they? 

AR: I'm not sure. But I do remember staying with a girl whose family had a maid and her mother rang 
the bell for the chicken soup! 

I: I bet that was culture shock! 

AR: Yes, it was. 

I: Anything else on that topic? 

AR: I was very involved with Sisterhood. Cooking, we put on a lot of dinners. Of course the 
congregation was bigger. 

I: Was that with Gert Goldstein or Thea Lipson? Jerry, I think I saw a picture of you building the 
sukkah, with Men's Club? 

JR: Yes. 

I: Maybe you can answer this. I went to Sunday school in the house on Collingwood. My only memory 
of being at the building on Bancroft and 12th is my brother Mickey's Bar Mitzvah in 1954, when I was 
6.1 don't have any memory of ever being in the Annex or anything like that. So, what I don't know is 
why they bought the building on Collingwood when they had this huge Annex. 

JR: Well, first of all, B'nai Israel Hebrew School was on 12th and Bancroft and in the winter time it was 
late (when Hebrew School got done.) I guess there was an issue with the kids' having to walk home from 
12th Street. The congregation was growing and moving (west). 
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I: I thought that maybe we little kids had classes on Collingwood and the older kids stayed at 12th 
Street. 

JR: No, They moved the Sunday school and the offices to Collingwood. There really weren’t a lot of 
classrooms in the old building. 

AR: They still used the Armex for social functions. 

1: 1 don't know when they bought that building on Collingwood. (Editor’s note: B'nai Israel started 
using the Collingwood building in 1948) 

JR: 1 remember going to Sunday school on Collingwood and had my Bar Mitzvah Hebrew Class there as 
well. 1 was Bar Mitzvah in 1950 and confirmed in 1952. Sunday school for me was mostly at 12th and 
Bancroft until my confirmation year. 

AR: I think that building served as an interim building before they built Kenwood. 

JR: I'm not sure if they had the new building in mind yet. There was land next door. 

1: Where they ultimately built the JCC. 

JR: 1 think they might have intended for that to be the new synagogue. 

1: Yes, it was. 1 read some minutes from the 40's which said they bought three parcels of land on 
Collingwood with the intent to build and then in the interim they realized that people we moving out to 
Old Orchard and Ottawa Hills and this land wasn't feasible. 1 think they started fund raising earlier, and 
then the war started and all that money went to the war effort. 

JR: 1 think at one time B'nai Israel had 1,000 families. 

1: There was no parking lot on Bancroft. People were starting to move away (from the Old West End), 
so they needed to find a building with a lot of land to park cars. But then you look at B'nai Jacob and 
they stayed in that building on Parkwood for a long time. 

JR: And they (B’nai Jacob) bought the house next door. Going back to the Annex, the classrooms were 
on the first floor (as was) the office. The second floor was the social hall and 1 remember that they 
partitioned off that floor and made it into temporary classrooms. The third floor was an auditorium, it 
didn't have permanent seats, but they would show films there. The second floor was the kitchen and 
banquet room. 

AR: Isn't that where your twins (brothers) had their Bar Mitzvah lunch? 

1: Are you going to go on the tour? 

JR: 1 don't know. 

AR: Are they going to go into the Annex? 
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I; Yes. The nice thing about it is you walk into the sanctuary and it still feels like a synagogue 
sanctuary, not a church. They've left so much intact. 

JR; You know when my father came to Toledo, I believe it was just before they built that building (in 
1913) and he became a member. He came in 1913, Just before the war. He had a brother who served in 
the US army. In his family, there were nine siblings. His brother served in Europe. So when he was 
about to get out he asked to be discharged over there so he could see family in Poland. They hassled him 
about it but eventually they did let him visit. We have a picture that's always been a puzzle to me. It's of 
a grave and all my aunts and uncles were there, except my father, and I could never understand what that 
was or the occasion, my uncle was in his uniform. 

I: And your dad had already come to the States? 

JR: Yes, it was his father's unveiling and he couldn't go, 
but his brother was already in Europe for the war. 

I: What was your father's name, again? 

JR: Sam and his brother was Eli. 

I: Is there a humorous story you have related to your 
B'nai Israel involvement? 

JR: Since I retired in 1996, when we were at Kenwood, 
Arlene and I have become more active. I went to 
minyans every day and we've just had more time to be active. We've worked in the kitchen; I was 
honored as the Congregant of the Year and have been on the board. Then when we built this building, I 
wasn't part of the building committee but I sat in on it. I became very, very excited (about the move.) I 
was on the search committee looking at sites. I've just been very Involved. I'm in my third term now on 
the board, somehow or other I've become the Gabi on Shabbos. To be very honest. I've just fallen in love 
with this place. Not only the Rabbi's that we've had here and of course our Cantor, I'm just extremely 
proud. It means a great deal to me. Just today, there was an individual who was buried today who had no 
family, and they need a minyan. I was asked, and most of the people were from our morning minyan 
group. 

I: Do you want to say a little bit about the morning minyan? 

JR: Yes I would because at one time at Kenwood, one of our Rabbi's was struggling to get a minyan and 
wanted to do away with (daily services) unless someone requested it (for Yartzeit or Kaddish). But now 
we have morning and evening services, it’s amazing, it’s at seven am. The Cantor comes except on his 
day off, but we have services and then go to Panera for coffee and it’s something we look forward to, 
regardless of the weather. I've been told that there are congregations larger than ours that just don't have 
(daily) minyans. They can't get people to do it. I am extremely proud. I feel it’s an obligation and its 
necessary to keep it going; especially on Mondays and Thursdays when we read the Torah. Today we 
had eleven people. Last week, we had 23 people one evening. Friday night is tough to get enough people 
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to come. This building and the 150th committee, it’s something I'll always remember. The committee 
has worked so hard and their effort is fantastic! 

I: Arlene, we're going to wrap up with you. Are there any memories, humorous or otherwise that you'd 
like to finish with? 

AR: I did forget to mention, I think I did the most with Rabbi Ungar. He has a great sense of humor; he's 
very traditional about Judaism. The courses he gave, I still have notes from them. Also, not only did I 
cook but I've always loved working with children, I still do, I was a teacher. I made some games for 
Shabbat, they didn't have to write. Actually they were for Shabbat or the holidays. Usually it was for a 
family dinner, afterwards when the kids couldn't sit still, I would have them play these games, it was in 
the comer of the soeial hall at Kenwood also for Yom Kippur during services. I remember a relay "Pass 
the Apple" for Rosh Hashanah. Steve Kaufman could verify that, he would say "Oh no, we aren't going 
to do that apple game are we?" We had a lot of fun with those games. I also substituted for Sunday 
school. I miss that. I was a special education teacher. One year I helped one of our congregants who has 
passed away, Miriam keeper Kende, with three special needs kids in her class. I also remember when 
the Chabad Rabbi came and the children were able to experience some hands on lessons with him. He 
had parchment and the lesson was on making a Torah and also making matzo. The kids loved it and I 
thought they were great too. It was something active and hands on instead of just talking. 

JR; May I say something about the interviewer? She's a very special individual, for what she's been 
doing for our congregation, it’s very much appreciated. 

I: Well, thank you Jerry. I just feel this need to give back because I worked for so many years and 
wasn't able to do it and now I can. Thank you both so much. 
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I: Good morning, Rabbi Sokobin. 

AS: Good morning. 

I: I want to make a statement and then ask a question. We are blessed, not just B'nai Israel and The 
Temple (Shomer Emunim) but the community because you are our Rabbi of our entire community. In 
order to get there, let's start with: What brought you to Toledo? 

AS: I was at a small congregation in Long Island, New York. I was very, very happy and fulfilled. The 
area was changing, I knew that. I got a call from the director of placement at CCAR^^. He said "Alan, I 
got a call from a congregation in Toledo, Ohio." I said, "I'm not interested in going there." I knew and 
loved Leon Feuer but I knew that he was at the other end of the reform spectrum than I was. I knew his 
congregation was ultra-reform. My congregation in the East belonged to the Reform Movement but it 
could have belonged to the Conservative Movement as well. I personally had membership in both the 
Conservative and Reform Rabbi groups. I said, "no, I don't think so." He said, "Do me a favor and go 
out there. The congregation has established some conditions regarding the Rabbi they are seeking. They 
want a Rabbi who is a real Hebraist, who has an earned Doctorate. The Rabbi should be able to teach 
part time at the University, because they felt that was one of the contributions to the community and 
would not do inter marriages. We only have four (candidates) that fit all the requirements and we'd like 
to have five on the panel." I had been here previously as a student rabbi to Rabbi Feuer and that's how I 
knew what the congregation was like. Working with the youth group and the young marrieds...It was 
not for me. He said, "Please Alan, we need five on the panel." So, I came out. It gave me a chance to 
see some people I knew, but halfway through the afternoon, I knew this wasn't for me. I spoke to the 
committee and told them, "I know what is here and it’s not what I am." 

It was interesting. Lynn Jacobs represented the young marrieds and she said "this isn't what we want, we 
want a change." So, I blame her. That evening there was a garden party at Stan Thai's to meet the rest of 
the board and the big givers, you know how congregations work. At the party someone said, "well, 
Toledo doesn't have the restaurants that you have in New York, but it’s a great place to raise children." 
Someone else said, “Toledo doesn't have the theater that you do in New York, but it’s a great place to 
raise children." Four or five more "but it’s a great place to raise children" comments, I was on the plane 
ride home and I said to myself, "Alan, there's something wrong with you. You have a daughter who is 
13 and a son who is 10, living in an area that culturally is beginning to be frightening. Where kids were 
starting to do things that were not my way of living; and what's more I like to be with people who that's 
the most important thing. They didn't talk about building a big building, though they were starting the 
process of moving out to Sylvania. 

I: What year was this? 

CCAR Central Conference of Reform Rabbis 
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AS: 1972. That's the kind of people I like. I was the fifth one. They had already decided on someone if 
the fifth one didn't work out. Elliot Davis called me at 7 in the morning and 1 said "We're going to 
Toledo." This is a bit of an exaggeration but Mickey said, "What's a Toledo?" 

1: So that's how you came to Shomer Emunim. 

AS: No, in those days it wasn't Shomer Emunim, it was The Collingwood Avenue Temple. 

1: I want to talk to you about an event, when you were Senior Rabbi (of Shomer Emunim) that deeply 
affected our community. In those days it was the Rabbis who made decision and not the lay people. I 
would like you to talk a little bit about your work with Rabbi Katz and Rabbi Pearlmutter and Rabbi 
Garsek, for 120 years^^, in terms of all of you, your ability and insight to moving to the community 
Hebrew School. 

AS: The community Hebrew School started with me. I was observing one of our Hebrew teachers (at 
Shomer) walking up our stairs (with some difficulty) and 1 became concerned about what would happen 
to the Temple's Hebrew program (as our teachers aged). At that point, I was not as friendly with the 
other Rabbis, as we became over a period of time. But, we had established a very cordial relationship, 
not much more than that, but cordial is important and was a good beginning. I began with Ed Garsek, 
and I incorrectly assumed that it would be easier to work with the Conservative, because I belonged to 
the Conservative Rabbi movement. That’s not to say that it worked out that way, but I started with Ed 
Garsek. I said to him, "How many Hebrew teachers do you have?" We got into the conversation and Ed 
and I both agreed on something basic, even before we talked to anyone else, that the terms Reform and 
Orthodox and Conservative are adjectives, not nouns. It was his philosophy of life and it was my 
philosophy of life. People would ask me, "Are you the Reform Rabbi?" and I would reply "No, I am a 
Rabbi who, at this point serves a Reform Congregation." And I meant it when I said that. In the Reform 
Congregation, 1 was an anomaly, there were members who kept kosher, but I was the first Rabbi who 
said "No, I don't eat that." I got together with Fishel (Pearlmutter), who was very easy to deal with 
because we came in with a very easy beginning. Ed and I said, "We don't care what prayers we teach. If 
there are prayers that you don't want, we'll leave them out." 

I: And they didn't. 

AS: And we didn't. It worked out. Now I don't guarantee to remember every single word as precisely as 
it was then. With Rabbi Katz, it was a different matter. With him, he was a nice person, I liked him 
personally. With him, Jewish life was live and let live, he was Orthodox...for example, we were on a 
Federation committee, with regards to giving money to national organizations, and one time I said I 
wanted to give money to Hebrew Union College and he gave to Yeshiva. He said "I can't give money to 
Hebrew Union College that would be a sin for me." I said, "Then don't vote." So, he didn't vote. 

[laughs] He accepted that. He couldn't vote to give money to a non-Orthodox Yeshiva, but he could 
abstain. 


For 120 years is a Jewish saying expressing a hope for long life, meaning "may he live for 120 years" 
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I: The Community Hebrew School became a reality. 

AS: Yes. 

I: The Temple transitioned into two days a week, it was an amazing, amazing feat, because it meant that 
the Rabbis in the community, whether Reform, Conservative or Orthodox, were able to look at the 
bigger picture. And that’s what happened. 

AS: We had other communities come here to ask us, "how did you do it? "The saddest part of this is 
that it relates to the personalities of the Rabbis. 

I; It was a wonderful feat and I was privileged to be its administrator and Mickey (Rabbi Sokobin’s 
wife), was one of the teachers. It was a wonderful time in our community. 

I: Rabbi, I'd like you to talk a little bit about your relationship with Rabbi Garsek, in particular. 

AS: You’re seeking the story... 

I: Yes. 

AS: I don't remember the year, but it was Yom Kippur, I had just finished Kol Nidre at the Temple, and 
I got a phone call. I always answer the phone, if it isn't a Shabbos or a Yom Tov and I say call me again 
(later), I got the call that Rabbi Garsek's father, who had come up from Texas to be his Assistant, had 
had a heart attack on the bima and was taken to the hospital by ambulance. So Mickey and I 
immediately drove to the hospital, and just as we got there, he was declared dead. He was a wonderful 
man, a warm man. "Gold comes from gold ore," there's no question about that. Now came the question, 
it was Yontif, It was interesting, his mother... 

I: Rebbetzin Sadie Mae. 

AS: Sadie Mae said to him, "You're a Rabbi, you have a congregation." It was interesting, I don't 
remember who the non-Jewish chaplain was (at the hospital) but he said to her, as Ed was bathed in 
tears, "Mrs. Garsek, let your son be a son,." and I said, "That's not a problem, I can go over there. I can 
drive on Yontif. You may not, but I do." And that's what I did. I gave the Midrash for the torah reading 
I gave a sermon for Yizkor. I went back and forth. That's what we do, we're Jews, not just Rabbis, but 
we're Jews. 

I: I want to refer to another incident, a sad one, but it illuminates who you are and how the community 
felt about each other. I was at the hospital when Rabbi Pearlmutter died. The first call was to the 
President of this congregation, then the Associate Rabbi and then to you. It’s to illuminate the 
connectedness that existed then. 

I: I'd like you to talk about the first time you came to B'nai Israel when you were Rabbi at Collingwood 
Avenue Temple. 
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AS: Yes, we were on Collingwood Avenue, remember 1 said to you that my congregation in the East, 

cn 

the service was very close to what was B'nai Israel in those days. B'nai Israel has become more "frum " 
through the years. 

I: It was much more "left" in those days, you're right. 

AS: And we always went to shul on the second day of Rosh Hashanah. To me, when it comes to Pesach 
I'm seven days, and Rosh Hashanah is two days. For Mickey as well, Rosh Hashanah was two days (she 
grew up in Israel). Temple only had one day, and we had to go to shul. So we walked in (to B'nai Israel) 
and we sat in the back row [laughs] and suddenly we heard "bzzz, bzzz, bzzz" it was like a buzz saw or 
the Queen bee was letting the world know what was going on. I don't know specifically, but I think I 
was invited up to the bima and I said no. Somebody came down and asked me, and I said, “no. I'll wish 
the Rabbi well after the service but we came as congregants. I didn't come to show anything, I came to 
be." 


Cathy: And the Rabbi, at that time was? 

1: Rabbi Goldberg, it was his last year as senior Rabbi, I believe. 


AS: He and I became really good friends even though he was a generation older than I, he was never 
my mentor, I don't think I ever brought him a Rabbinic question. I was too arrogant. But we would get 
together to talk. He would tell stories about his Rabbinate; we would laugh, because the same things 
happened to me. [laughs] 



I: So, traveling on this road, I want to talk about another wonderful incident when I was President of the 

synagogue and the Rabbi then was interviewing for 
another position and forgot to tell me that he wasn't 
going to be at a Bat Mitzvah the following week. I 
talked to the family and they said "what do you 
suggest?" I said, "I'm going to talk to Rabbi 
Sokobin." And there you were, that's been your 
pattern. There wasn't a discussion. We could have 
called in somebody from another Conservative 
Congregation, but it wasn't necessary. I asked, 
"Are you comfortable with Rabbi Sokobin?" they 
said "Absolutely." and there you were. What I'm doing here is painting a picture. Rabbi Sokobin, your 
tenure in the community has been to transcend labels, to transcend nouns, and made them adjectives and 
that you have become the community's Rabbi. 


AS: I'm going to tell you how I was raised, because it explains something. First of all, my father; he 
was a businessman, a very bad businessman. He always belonged to three congregations, one Orthodox 
one Reform and one Conservative. He owed all three a year’s dues, forever. My grandfather, who half 


” Frum, adj. meaning pious, devout, religious or observant 
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raised me, my mother worked, it was the Depression, and whenever I was out of school and my mother 
was at work, I'd go to my Grandparents. My sister, Billie, and I would go to our grandparents. My 
grandfather was an observant Universalist. He laid tefillin every morning. If he would have gone to a 
Reform congregation, he would have laid tefillin... there just wasn't a Reform congregation in Rahway, 
New Jersey. To him, he's Jewish. There were only two kinds of people in the world, Jews and non- 
Jews...simplistic. You know what? I'm simplistic too. So that's where I come from. Toledo didn't make 
me. 

I: You came out of the factory that way. 

AS: I didn't go to Hebrew Union College to become a Reform Rabbi. I wasn't thinking of the Rabbinate. 
I was thinking of going into the Foreign Service because I had an uncle who was in the State 
Department. I went to (interview at) the Fletcher School, at Tufts. They said they would take me, my 
undergraduate (grades were) ok. I was on the bus going back to Syracuse after the interview and I 
thought "That's not what I want to be. I want to be a Jew." It was after the war, the Holocaust, brand 
new Israel...! was thinking of those things. I didn't know one place from the other. We were not 
observant. As I said, my father belonged to several congregations but we just went to services on Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur, period. Pesach was at my grandparents. I had never had a day of religious 
school. So I decided to become a Jew. I am over-simplifying, but not by much. I knew nothing. I barely 
knew Hebrew. My grandfather taught me enough to daven the Saturday service by heart...I can still do 
it. There was a school in New York and one in Cincinnati. I knew if I went to the school in New 
York, I'd be at Tommy Ryan's jazz club every night and I'd flunk out in two days. So I looked for the 
most boring city in the United States so I'd have nothing to interfere with my study. And I passed! 
[smiles] It was very serious [laughing], when you know nothing, you have to go where you can learn. 

I: You have another wonderful connection; you'll be surprised that I remember this. You have a cousin; 

I believe it was your Uncle Charlie's daughter, who was a Talmudist. 

AS: No, his grandson who is my cousin David, whose mother was raised the way I was raised, she's my 
first cousin. He is a professor of Talmud at JTS. 

I: Will you tell the minyan story? 

AS: I love this story...Because I didn't come from a background that davened, I didn't know anything 
about these things...! was taking liturgy, and not doing very well. My professor Kohan said to me "Mr. 
Sokobin, you don't know these things and you're having trouble. There's a minyan in Avondale (the 
Jewish neighborhood in Cincirmati) and I want you to go there and daven with them and you'll learn the 
structure by davening with them. In class we can discuss the meaning and theology, but you don't even 
know the structure. And so I went, by bus, which was the only way in those days. It was a group of 
gentlemen who had been davening together for years. The first thing, they insulted me, they would say 
whenever I would walk in, "Nu, in kirns the pisher" [laughs] and we would daven. At the end of the 
davening, they would bring out a bottle of whisky, something I remember and some things I don't...it 
was called "Wilson's That's All". I am firmly convinced, though I've never researched it, you know 
National Distillery was located in Cincinnati and I'm convinced that when they cleaned out the vats, 
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that's how they produced Wilson's “That's All”, it was at least $4 cheaper than any other whiskey at the 
State Store. They pull this thing (bottle) out..."here have schnapps". Now, I learned from my 
grandfather, and this is pretty true today, following minyan I'll have schnapps because he would have 
schnapps in the morning. But he never had anything at a wedding or a Bar Mitzvah or when he went to 
a party, NO. I'm pretty much like that. I might have a glass of wine occasionally, but that's about it. 

But in those days, how old was I? I'd say no. (They'd say,) "have a drink, you've been in the navy, 
you've been in combat, you know how to drink, DRINK!" So, I had a drink. It's not much of an 
exaggeration to say that in my 8:00 Talmud class, I don’t know what the subject was. I'd get back to 
school and I'd be like this [laughing, he hangs his head and closes his eyes]. 

I; Those are delicious stories. 

AS: They're delicious memories. 

I: Rabbi, I don't want to embarrass you or make you uncomfortable, but there are a couple of things I 
want to say. One of the great things that you have taught and continue to teach, including me, is 
something that many of us don't really get and that is to be a critical Jewish thinker. And many of us 
don't get that. I sort of did, because of my background and for me it was Rabbi Pearlmutter who taught 
me to peel back the onion, layer by layer. And you have continued to do that for many of us. Not to 
accept it or to go to Midrashim, on behalf of the congregation, I want to thank you for that. In order for 
us to keep teaching we need to keep learning, from you as to how to teach others, Jews especially, how 
to be critical thinkers. 

AS: This is very basic to who I am. What is my favorite prayer in the siddur is "Our God and God of 
our fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob." I've said this many times. That's not good 
English and it's not good Hebrew. It should be "God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob." Why does it say 
and? Because Isaac’s concept or view of God was different than Abraham's and Jacob saw the world 
differently from his father and grandfather. I don't see the world the way my grandfather saw it. He 
didn't know from Einstein and he didn't know from Salk. Unless I look at the world, seeing what is the 
reality of the world... The truth of the matter is. I've said this many times, people think because I went to 
a Rabbinic school. I'm a theologian. I had one course in theology and didn't understand it and I don't 
understand it now. What it means is, this guy said this about God and that guy said that about God and 
somehow or other, this one and that one were not my idea. I know I don't believe the same thing today 
that I did thirty or forty years ago. To uncritically accept anything is to fail who we are and what we are 
as Jews. I know there’s a God. How do I know it? I don't know; I can't prove it. If I can't prove it, how 
can I know it? And yet I know it. I don't know what love is. Yet I feel it, I respond to it, I offer it and 
don't know what it is or where it comes from. Does it come from my mind? Or my heart that beats? Or 
does it come from my liver, I don't know. Who knows what is the source of all these things? I am in 
wonder of our world. And if you are in wonder, you can't critically accept things. I listen to the 
Christian radio station because they have good music. You know, Bach... I like their music, because I 
am a music person, all day long. I hear Bach, Beethoven; they do a lot of religious music. They have 
little sections... (Sometimes I hear) "...because the bible tells me so" and I think to myself, 1 might read it 
but that doesn't mean it tells me so. It offers me insights; even the awful stuff about the Kohanim and 
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the sacrifices tells me not to be a butcher. It’s the history of a rather confused family. I don't like the 
term “dysfunctional”, but it's probably true. That's where I come from. And I want to know who my 
dysfunctional family is and how they created me and how I can pass on a part of that dysfunction to the 
next generation. 

I: (says to Cathy) Now you know why I wanted to do this interview. 

I: Rabbi, I want to ask you one last question. These (interviews) will outlast all of us. There is going to 
be a time when people will be reading this who don't know Cathy or me or you. If you were to be able, 1 
know this is imfair, but if you were to speak to a generation of Jews, two or three generations from now, 
what would you want them to hear? What would you tell them? 

AS: What my grandfather taught me. You know, I had a great, great-grandfather named Pinchas. 1 have 
no idea where he lived, what he did, what he looked like. We are a part of a group of human beings who 
have been set aside. It has caused problems, there are people who hate us, but we represent principles, 
ideals, hopes and dreams for mankind. Not for ourselves. 1 am convinced that I have diabetes because 
Abraham Avaynu had diabetes. I'm a direct descendent. It was pretty lousy of him to leave it to me. In 

my mind the two most important human beings who 
existed in the western world were Abraham and Moses. 
Abraham because he said "We all come from the same 
God, which means all human beings are related." 1 and 
the guy in Biafra are cousins, we are related in 
humanity. Two, Moses, now you know I'm particularly 
interested in law and I'm unusual in the Reform 
movement because of my interest in Halacha. He said 
there should be one law for everybody. The law that's 
repeated in the torah more than any other is "You and the stranger that lives with you...one rule." And 1 
believe in that. You know what? That's what my great, great-grandfather Pinchas believed in. We had 
never had a conversation about it but I'm certain of it. Someday, my great great-grandchildren, will not 
know my name. If they. God willing, stay within the Jewish community, they will say that too because 
that's who we are and what we are. They will say we are a part of humanity and we represent its ideals 
and its purposes. We are the shining light in a world that is not always as bright as it should be. 

I: Rabbi Sokobin, on behalf of B'nai Israel, on behalf of all of us, I can't think of enough words to say 
thank you. May you continue to be part of us for many, many years. May you and Mickey continue to 
be a part of us for your children and grandchildren and those who have not bom to you yet continue to 
know goodness. I love you and respect you. 

AS: Thank you. It goes both ways. This congregation, this community is a part of my heart. 
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I: Rabbi Ungar, welcome, welcome and thank you for spending some time with us. We are going to go 
down memory lane. Would you state your full name? So, Rabbi Ungar, what are your earliest memories 
of Toledo, OH long before you were a Rabbi? 

MU: That would be when I was a freshman in high school. Central Region USY Kinnus, I was in ninth 
grade and I came down to Toledo for a USY convention. 1 was housed at Phil and Selma Master's house 
with Steve Master. It was our very first convention and he and I have been friends ever since. I 
remember it was a lot of fun, there were a ton of kids and we stayed out here, just a few blocks from 
where B'nai Israel is now, on Sylvan Wood and met a whole bunch of folks who over the years. I've kept 
track of Do you want me to name names? 

I: Sure. 

MU: This is going to be embarrassing...Debbie Katz, Steve Rothschild, Harley Davis, the Morse boys 
(Gordie and Paul), Jeff Sherman, Jodi Shall, Shari Flashner, it was a great, amazing group of kids here at 
B'nai Israel. 

I: So when were you inspired to the rabbinate and why were you inspired to the rabbinate? 

MU: I grew up in a family that was fairly observant. I grew up in a kosher home, I went to shul, Judaism 
was very important to me. It was a big part of our family life. When I went away to college, I went to a 
very small school. I didn't want to go to the University of Michigan, where everyone from my high 
school went who was Jewish; I wanted a different experience. When I was a sophomore in college, I was 
doing an internship at a human rights advocacy group on Capitol Hill. I was concerned with Latin 
America. I was majoring in Spanish and studying Political Science. When I was there, it was the same 
time that the first Lebanon War was going on. A lot of the people I was working with were asking me all 
kinds of questions, "You are so busy working for the "Campesinos" in Latin America, how can you 
stand what your brothers and sisters in Israel are doing?" I realized how little I knew. I thought I knew a 
lot, being in USY, but I realized there was a lot that I just didn't know. I have this Jewish feeling in my 
kishkes, I feel very strongly about Judaism, and that started my journey throughout college. I started 
doing things that positioned me to possibly follow a career as a rabbi and by my senior year I had a 
strong sense that's what I wanted to do. 

I: And you went to seminary? 

MU: I went to JTS (Jewish Theological Seminary). 

I: And then you eventually came to us. 

MU: Correct. 
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I; I have to say, personally, 1 was the President that engaged you. That was the best thing 1 did during 
that whole Presidency. Of course you reconnected with all the people you had met earlier, what did you 
remember as highlights? As far as projects or synagogue life? 

MU: Well, I'll preface this by saying that coming here to interview was an amazing experience. I met 
you straight away and everyone was really, really nice. I'm from the Mid-West and it was nice to be 
back. But I had these amazing memories from USY things, there was that first Kirmus, but 1 was down 
here all the time. 1 think that was back in the day when you only needed to be 18 to get 3.2 beer, that 
was one of our motivations to come down to Toledo, that 3.2 beer! Great memories of USY dances. It 
was weird, at the interview, standing in the spot in the old social hall on Kenwood, remembering 
dancing to "Stairway to Heaven" in this exact spot or sitting in the sanctuary and remembering Rabbi 
Pearlmutter of blessed memory, was the Rabbi back when 1 was in USY. 1 remember the ramps and 1 
remember him. So there were just a lot of warm memories that came back. There was something about 
being at B'nai Israel that just fit. In terms of some of the things we accomplished, of course Erase The 
Hate was an amazing project and Arthur Friedman put an amazing amount of work into it, it was Arthur 
Friedman's brainchild and his baby, but we worked closely together to make that happen and I know it’s 
still going on, that was a tremendous highlight. 1 also remember when we built a house for Habitat for 
Humanity with our friends at the Islamie Center down in Perrysburg and with Monroe Street United 
Methodist Church. That was just a tremendous experience; it was so much fiin and so much learning. 

We all took it so seriously. Dare 1 say it was a much simpler time back then? It was pre September 1 Ith 
and things were mueh simpler. But 1 always look back on then as being a wonderful time. I also have 
memories of Saturday afternoon mincha, ma’arivs at the shul and teaching between mincha and ma’ariv 
and then going out in the parking lot and watching for stars, those are memories 1 have that are really 
strong. There were really special people that were really wonderful. Of course you, Fagie and Barry of 
blessed memory and Dr. Phil Horowitz, of blessed memory, who was just such an amazing guy. I 
remember there were a lot of times when I'd be writing a sermon or there were things I'd be thinking 
about and I'd say "I wonder what Phil would think about this"; he was my litmus test. There were 
wonderful people like Phyllis Diamond and Thea Lipson. 

1: By the way, for the 150th, Mark Horowitz is coming back to read torah that Shabbat in memory of his 
father. Dr. Philip Horowitz. 

MU: One of the interesting things is when 1 came back here for Steve and Gail Master's wedding; I 
stayed at someone's house over Shabbat. It wasn't until much later that 1 realized that it was at Inge and 
Phil's that I stayed that weekend. There was a whole experience of deja vue's that first year, reconnecting 
with things. 1 think the main thing 1 remember isn't so much accomplishment as relationships. It was a 
very, very warm and friendly and easy place to be. My two youngest kids were bom here; it was a great 
place to bring them into the world into a warm and welcoming community, really wonderful. 
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I: I'm glad you have memories of good people 
and there were also great aceomplishments that 
we are still very, very proud of and still talk 
about in the general community. By the way, 
Michael, in reflecting from the time you were a 
USYer until now, what are the biggest changes 
you see, in terms of kids, growing up Jewishly? 

MU: So, I think when you think of my 
generation, it’s less than my parents’ 
generation. People joined a shul because that's 

what you did. I think the younger generation doesn't join a shul because that's what you do, there's a 
much more universalistic view of the world. I see it with my own kids, who are teenagers, my two 
younger ones. A lot of stuff is not taken for granted anymore and so it falls on the older generation to not 
assume that kids are going to have the same feelings that we have, right? You sort of have to put it out 
there and spell it out. Kids are getting so much information, they live in the information age, it’s up to 
parents to sort some of that information out and say, "in the midst of snap chat and instagram and all this 
stuff. There is a value to the face to face stuff and there is a value to community." It’s not that people are 
looking for community any less, it’s just that there’s a lot of new technology and it’s very flashy and it 
takes your attention. I think the younger generation still craves the face to face and they want to feel that 
they belong to something and in particular feel that they have something to contribute, so I think that’s 
one of the challenges for our generation to figure out what are the meaningful ways younger people can 
feel like they are contributing. They want to give, they want to do something and feel like they are doing 
something important so we need to find ways to do that. It’s very, very different than people who just 
(remember) you have a kid, you join a shul, it’s just not the way it is anymore. It’s a big challenge. 

I: Also, with Israel. 

MU: Yes, of course. They don't have the same feelings about Israel that we did. We grew up with it. I 
remember the 1973 war, so I remember the Yom Kippur War when there was a fear that this is the end. 
Our kids are growing up with an Israel that is strong and secure. It has its challenges, but I don't think 
our kids realistically believe that there is an existential threat to Israel. At least not from its neighbors, if 
there’s an existential threat it comes from the spirit in the country. Thank goodness there is birthright 
and other trips that expose kids to what's going on in Israel, but its very complicated. Our kids have less 
of a, and I don't want this to sound negative, but less of a tribal or nativist feeling. In a way that's 
wonderful. Those are Jewish values, we talk about you treat everyone well, you are supposed to care 
about people whether they are Jewish or not but it presents certain challenges for us as parents and as a 
Jewish community to sell, to the younger generation, why Israel is so important. The "oy gevalt, Israel's 
going to disappear" they don't buy that. The Holocaust is ancient history, so the reasons that we put forth 
why Israel is so important and why its special and why it’s so wonderful can't be the negative stuff, it 
has to be, "look at all the great stuff Israel is doing, she's not perfect, there's lots of things that can be 
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improved upon buts it’s an incredible, wonderful place and you have a tie there, a connection and you 
need to nurture that connection." 

1: You are so right, and all of us are feeling it, it’s a multi-generational challenge, no question. I happen 
to agree with you that the “oy veysmere” and the “oy gevaU” just doesn't work anymore, it has to be the 
positives. 1 don't know if you remember this or not but one day we were talking about the Shoah, and in 
teaching the Shoah you said, "it needs to be put into historical perspective because if you keep hocking 
the Shoah, no kid wants to be on a losing team”. 

MU: Right 

1: You used those words. Michael, besides having a lot of friends here, and you always will, you are 
very special to us. We are so grateful that you were a part of us for as long as you were; those were 
memories that are everlasting. 

MU: Thank you. 1 always look back on my time in Toledo as a really special and wonderful time in my 
life. You're right it’s never too long or too short; it’s what it needs to be. 

1: We can't wait to see you and your wife and kids in September. In the meantime, be safe. Please take 
away our feelings of love and respect for you. 

MU: Thank you. 
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I: I'm Debbie Perlmutter and I am interviewing my sister-in-law, Ellen Lepold Williams today, August 
4, 2015. Ellie, thank you for interviewing with us, I just think this is a really good project and the results 
are going to be something that our children and grandchildren will enjoy. I want to start by asking you to 
tell us about your family and your neighborhood when you were growing up. 

EW: As a small child we lived with my grandparents on Putnam Street. It was a close family; people 
were always dropping into the house; my aunts and uncles and cousins. We spent holidays together; we 
had big dinners for the high holidays, for Rosh Hashanah and Passover we always had big dinners with 
family coming in. I remember how busy my mother and grandmother were. One of the best memories I 
have of living in the house with my grandparents was watching my grandmother while she cleaned 
chicken, preparing for Friday night dinner. She would scoop out the intestines with her hands, and I 
would shudder [laughs] and the eggs. She would plop them into a soup pot; she'd even put in the feet in 
the soup pot. I remember looking up at the stove and seeing the chicken feet sticking out of the soup 
pot! Also I went shopping with my grandmother and mother to get the chicken for Friday night. We'd 
go to the shochet to have the chicken prepared. I remember how bad the smell of those chickens was 
when they were hanging over the fire. 

I: Did somebody at the shochet flick the feathers off or did your grandmother? 

EW: No, the shochet did. My mother used to drive my grandmother there because my grandmother 
didn't drive and my mom had the car. 

I: Do you remember where that was? 

EW: On Canton Avenue. 

I: You say you know where your family came from, where were your grandparents from? 

EW: Three of my four grandparents were from Poland or Russia. My great grandfather came from 
Russia. My dad did extensive genealogical research on his father and grandfather who settled in 
Bradner, Ohio after being an itinerant seller of different items, I guess. He settled in Bradner because 
there was an oil boom at the time. He married and my grandfather was bom in Bradner and actually 
raised my grandfather. He brought him to Toledo to get some Jewish education, I guess. I don't think he 
was ever Bar Mitzvah. He (my great grandfather) married a non-Jewish woman and she left him with 
my grandfather and moved to California with another man. I guess their relationship was kind of rocky, 
[laughs] 

I: I guess so! 


shochet C/okEt; /oxEt) n, pi shochets or shochetim. 1. (Judaism) (in Judaism) a person who has been specially trained and 
licensed to slaughter animals and chickens. 
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EW: My (paternal) grandfather married Fanny (Fink). My other grandparents (The Shall’s) eame from 
Poland. There's a story that's been passed down. We don't know a lot about her (my grandmother.) She 
came over in the early 1900's from Poland. Her distant cousin had offered to bring her over and he was 
going to marry her when she came over. He paid her passage. 1 guess he got her a passport or visa and 
she came over and met him when she got to Cleveland She decided she didn't want to marry him 
[laughs] There was also a period in my (maternal) grandmother's life when she was around 14 or 15 or 
16 when she worked as a maid in a wealthy family’s home. She refused to talk about those years. We 
always wondered what happened to her. 

1: Was that here? 

EW: No, in Poland. She came over when she was older. Her parents were very poor and they had many 
children. They were happy to have her have a roof over her head and something to eat, so they sent her 
to work in this house. 

1: 1 think that was pretty common. 

EW: Yes 

1: So how did your grandparents meet? 

EW: They met in Cleveland, I guess. My grandfather was walking down the street, he saw my 
grandmother scrubbing the porch at a rooming house, where she got a job. 

1: 1 knew your grandparents, but 1 only knew them as Ma and Pa Shall. What were their names? 

EW: My grandfather's name was Abraham Joseph (Shall) and my grandmother's name was Lena. 

1: You said that you remember your grandmother cleaning chicken and preparing soup. Do you 
remember any stories about your parents growing up? 

EW: 1 know that my dad worked in his parents' grocery store on Dorr Street. He used to walk from 
there to Scott High School, when he was older. My parents, when they were dating, I remember this 
story. My mother and her two older sisters were all dating at the same time, so on Saturday night they 
would all get together in the living room with their boyfriends and [laughs] fight over the sofa, 1 guess! 

1: 1 heard that story too. 

EW: You heard that story? And your mom was involved in that too, when they were about 17 or 18. 

1: You told me about your earliest memories at home, 1 presume, but correct me if I'm wrong. Not only 
are you a lifetime B'nai Israel member but your parents were? 

EW: Yes, 
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I: What about your grandparents? 

EW: I don't recall. They may have been later in life. 1 don't have any memories of them attending 
services with us. I know they belonged to one of the Orthodox synagogues, because as a young child, 
my mom would take me there on the holidays. We'd climb up to the women's section and sit with my 
grandmother. The women would talk up there and the men would daven^^ (downstairs). 

I: What are your first memories of B'nai Israel? 

EW: Earliest memories are of 12th Street and Bancroft; the Annex and the big auditorium in there. But 
the stronger memories I have are of the building on Collingwood next to the JCC. I guess it was a 
temporary religious school. I went to Hebrew School there and Religious School. I used to walk from 
Fulton School to Hebrew School and then walk home. It was quite a distance to walk from there. We 
lived on Islington then, and I went to Hebrew School for four years. I have some very strong memories 
of Cantor Ulman getting upset with the boys in the class, was one of maybe two or three girls in the 
class. 

I: I was going to ask about that. I wasn't sure if you went to Hebrew School. 

EW: Oh yes, I went to Hebrew School for four years. I had Cantor Ulman, Hindea Szper, I have great 
memories of Hindea Szper. I had Morris Horowitz, remember him? He was very kind, a very sweet 
man. 

I: He'd pinch your cheeks! 

EW: [laughs] At Sunday school, I have very strong memories of Rose Bloom and Florence Davidson as 
a teacher. Rose Bloom was the principal for many years. When the children misbehaved, she would 
come in the class with Dr. Goldberg and they would stand with their arms crossed and look at us. They 
would just stand and stare at us until everybody got quiet and then say a few words and then they'd both 
walk out. Do you remember? 

Debbie: I can't say I recall that, but I don't know if it was because it was traumatic or because it didn't 
happen by the time I was in Sunday school. 

EW: Dr. Goldberg had a severe tfown, and he scared the life out of most of the students, I think. They 
behaved when he came in. 

I: When you went to Sunday school, did you walk? 

EW: I don't think so. There were enough kids in my neighborhood, when I lived on Islington, we car 
pooled, one parent would take us and another would bring us home. The neighborhood was about 50% 


da ven (da'van) intr.v. da vened, da ven ing, da vens To recite Jewish liturgical prayers. 
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Jewish, our block especially. A lot of members of B'nai Israel lived there and members of Etz Chayim 
(B'nai Jacob) lived there too. 

1: So, that's the building you started out in, and then the transition to Collingwood, and then what do 
you remember about the move to Kenwood? 

EW; 1 just remember the ground breaking ceremony, because my sister (Carol Lepold) was one of the 
children that were allowed to participate in the ground breaking, he's in the picture with Anne 
(Rappaport Bauer). 

1: Were you in Sunday school at Kenwood? 

EW: 1 must have been, but it was opened in 1952? (Editor's note: Groundbreaking was in 1955, 
Dedication in 1957) I probably went to Sunday school. I was confirmed there. I have stronger memories 
of the building on Collingwood. 


I: How did you and Leon meet? 

LW: We kind of knew each other growing up, 
because we'd see each other at Fulton School, and 
then you (editor’s note: the Interviewer, Debbie 
Perlmutter is Leon Williams ’ sister) moved out to 
Ottawa Hills, and we were still in the Old West 
Lnd until after my sophomore year and then we 
moved to Old Orchard. 

I: Were you in USY? 

EW: No, 1 think I belonged for a year, but I didn't enjoy it that much so I was more active in Renonna 
and 1 went to a few BBYO events with Leon; but mostly Renonna. 1 knew Leon when we were growing 
up. He and Ralph (his brother) would climb over the fence into my grandmother's yard and try to take 
those colored stones out of the fish pond and then she'd go out with a broom and (say), "I'm going to tell 
your mother. I'm going to call your mother and tell her what you did." [laughs] 

I: That's funny. 

EW: She had a beautiful fish pond. 

I: [laughing] There's a whole slew of memories that I don't have, just being a half generation younger. 

I know I'm jumping around a little bit but I don't want to miss this question. What do you remember 
about your parents’ involvement in B'nai Israel? 

EW: I have very strong memories of my dad's involvement because he was very active in the building 
on Sunday mornings. He was Chairman of the Religious School Board, he took it seriously. Some of the 
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things he was responsible for were ordering books and supplies, making sure there was enough for all 
the students, ordering furniture for the new building. He was on the building committee for the 
Kenwood Building. He had to make sure that the books and supplies were delivered to the right 
classrooms; the furniture was in place, age appropriate furniture, that the teachers knew what students 
would be in their classes. He was also in charge of collecting the fees from the parents to make sure they 
paid for the supplies. At that time, 1 don't think they charged extra for Religious School. It was free for 
members. 

I: And your mom? Was your mom involved in Sisterhood? 

EW: Yes, she was involved and worked on some of the Sisterhood events; I've seen old pictures of her 
at Sisterhood events. 

I: I know over the years, you and Leon have both been very involved at B'nai Israel 

EW: I have another thing I want to tell you about my dad. Later on, when he was retired and he wanted 
to still be active at B'nai Israel, he was in charge of the Senior Men's Group. He was the President and he 
planned all the events, he was very conscientious about doing that for several years. 

I: He was also an usher. 

EW: Yes, he was a self-appointed usher; he liked to greet people coming into services. He'd hand them 
a prayer book and a program guide. If they were gentiles, he'd give them a little orientation to the service 
and where we were in the service, the page numbers and how to look at the book, the English translation 
on one side. 

I: I remember. I didn't go to shul all that often then, but I always enjoyed seeing him there to greet 
people. 

EW: He loved doing that. That was his thing. He'd be sure the men had a yarmulke to wear and the 
orientation. 

I: He was always so garrulous and outgoing, it was a pleasure. I'm going to backtrack a little bit and ask 
about your mom. One of the things I remember about her is that she was an excellent cook. I wondered 
if there were special dishes of hers that you remember especially Jewish dishes. 

EW: I'm not sure how Jewish it is. She made this big casserole of brisket and baked beans. Even after 
she passed away, my dad tried to recreate it. She made kugel, baked occasionally; she made fresh home 
grown vegetables. My grandfather maintained a garden at their house on Putnam for years. 

I: So now, back to you and B'nai Israel. I know you've been very involved in the office and the web site 
and the bulletin. I'd like to hear a little bit about how you got involved in that. 
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EW; I got a job in the office in 1984,1 left in 1991.1 worked with Jay Glassman until he retired. 1 took 
over more responsibilities for the bulletin, proofreading, working with the printer, laying out the pages. 

I really enjoyed doing that and I wanted to continue on and learn more about type setting, graphic design 
and layout. So then later on, before I left, 1 had greater responsibility for the bulletin. 

1: That's great. Sharon (Stein) tells me that now you are involved with the website. What's happening 
with that? 

EW: What's happening is maintaining and updating. If anybody wants to help post items on the website 
1 can give you a quick lesson how to do it. We're using a template designed by a consultant who works 
with United Synagogue and his name is Hirsch Adicott. He lives in North Carolina. He's designed 
several templates for synagogues and provides email technical support. United Synagogue provides free 
web hosting too for all member synagogues. 

1: When you and Leon were young marrieds and moved back to Toledo after living in Detroit for a 
while, was there a couples club or any kind of a group that you participated in at that time? 

EW: We participated in a tennis league and a bridge group and Leon bowled with B'nai Brith. As far as 
any of these being affiliated with B'nai Israel, I don't think so; I think they were affiliated with B'nai 
Brith. 

1: Do you have any memories of your kids being involved at B'nai Israel? 

EW: They were more involved with Young Judea and went to weekend conventions and camps and 
gained a lot of friendships through those conventions and camps, especially Loren. He still sees the 
friends he made. They came to the kids’ Bat Mitzvahs. 

1: Sharon, do you have any questions for Ellie? 

Sharon: I do, when you worked at B'nai Israel for those years, which Rabbis did you work with, at that 
point? 

EW: 1 think Rabbi Peralmutter^^ was there when 1 started and then Rabbi Bienstock was there. When I 
left, Rabbi Yoskowitz was there. Cantor Barzak and I think Cantor Shapiro, a lot of transitions. 

1: In addition to working on the bulletin, what was your job at the synagogue, at that point? 

EW: 1 was in charge of contributions. I'd take most of the contributions over the phone. I was there part 
time. Everybody who answered the phone would take contributions. If I wasn't busy they would switch 
the call over to me. Most of them came over the phone. Some came in the mail. 1 would fill out the 
forms. They were in triplicate; one part would go to the bookkeeper, one would be for the bulletin 
publishing and the third would be for billing. I handled all the billing for the contributions; it wasn't 


Rabbi Fishel Pearlmutter, B'nai Israel Rabbi from 1971-1982, not related to Interviewer Debbie Perlmutter 
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handled with dues at that point. Once a month. I’d sort all the contributions by funds then they would be 
sorted alphabetically by the donor's last name. And I'd enter all the contributions, first on a typewriter 
then on a word processor. Fortunately it had some memory. 

Sharon: I know that your father was involved in documenting some of the synagogue history and 
sending it to the Jewish Theological Society; I've seen some of those notes. I wonder where his interest 
came from. Had he talked to you about that? 

EW: He talked about trying to go through all the items in the storage room on the second floor of the 
Kenwood Building. That closet, attic above the women's bathroom on the second floor. He complained 
about how things were just not sorted or categorized or labeled. There were boxes of bulletins and 
records. He complained about that all the time. He took it upon himself to try to do some of that. I don't 
know what the results were. When we moved, a lot of things got thrown away too. 

Sharon: Yes, that's really sad that happened. But if you go to the JTS website, they have a couple of 
pages of material that he sent in. You mentioned Renonna, I have heard of it but because I didn't grow 

up in Toledo I wasn't really familiar. I know there 
were two girls’ social clubs; could you talk a little 
bit about that? 

EW: High School Girls’ Social Clubs. Some of 
my best friends that I went to Sunday school with 
were involved with Renonna and that I knew from 
DeVilbiss (High School). I wish I kept in touch 
with them over the years. 

Sharon: Listening to the story you told about 
sitting on the couch, it sounds like your parents and (Debbie's) parents were friends. 

EW: They knew each other because Debbie's mom moved to Toledo to take a job and she stayed at my 
grandmother's house and shared a bedroom with my aunts and my mom when they were all in their late 
teens. Some of them were working and some were still in high school. And then, they were all dating 
their future husbands at the time. On Saturday night, there would be a race to see who got back first. 

Debbie: My dad used to say that they'd race back to the house because whoever got back first, got the 
sofa! 

Sharon: You mentioned that your grandparents or your parents belonged to the Orthodox synagogue. 
EW: My grandparents. 

Sharon: Do you remember which one it was? 
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EW: 1 believe it was Anshai Sfard? I think it was on Canton Avenue. I'm trying to remember. My 
mother called it Ma and Pa's shul. 

Sharon; But your parents joined B'nai Israel? 

EW: Yes, they were married at B'nai Israel. Dr. Goldberg married them and he married Debbie's parents 
(Wilfred and Freida Williams) too. 

Debbie: He married you and Leon also. 

EW: Yes, he made mention of that. He was thrilled that he was marrying us and he married both sets of 
our parents. 

Sharon; Do you remember your parents’ decision to join B'nai Israel as opposed to staying involved 
with the orthodox synagogue that your grandparents had been involved with? 

EW: No because I was too young at the time. My dad was in the navy during World War II. My mom 
took me out to San Francisco when I was six months old while he was in basic training there, before he 
was shipped out. We lived in San Francisco for a while. Then once he was shipped out, she took me 
back to Ohio on the train and we lived with my grandparents. I know that from my mother telling me 
about it. It was quite an experience for her to travel all the way out there with a six-month-old (baby) on 
the train. 

Debbie: You know, we didn't touch on your family. You have a sister, Carol. Do you have memories of 
time with you spent with your sister or things you did? 

EW: Oh yes. We were in charge, when I was older, of doing the dinner dishes every night. She had this 
habit of going into the bathroom and shutting the door, when she should have been drying the dishes. I 
washed them and she dried. I'd go to the bathroom door and pound on it, "Get out, get out of there, 
you're supposed to be drying the dishes." 

I: That's funny, partly because my kids went through that too. 

EW: Another memory I have is when I was 12 or 13 and my mother would go to work downtown. This 
was in the summer, at a business my dad set up, a credit business. She would go early in the morning; 
she would leave me with my sister. I'd give her lunch and then we'd walk down to the bus stop on 
Collingwood, take the bus downtown and meet my mom after work. 

I: And you were how old? 

EW: I was 12 or 13,1 think. 

I: And your sister was? 
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EW: My sister was five and a half years younger. I have memories of being responsible for her at that 
point. 

1: You were talking about being 12 or 13 and having that experience and you said earlier that you went 
to four years of Hebrew School. Did you or your family ever consider you having a Bat Mitzvah? 

EW: We discussed it. It wasn't a widely accepted practice for girls to have Bat Mitzvahs at that point. 1 
had no big desire to get up in front of the congregation to do the chanting. So when 1 finished the fourth 
year, I didn't go on to Bat Mitzvah training at that point. 

I: What caused you to decide to have an adult Bat Mitzvah? 

EW: 1 think Diane (Ralph Williams ’ wife and Sharon Stein's sister) did. [laughs] 1 think it was 
something 1 missed doing as a child. I really wanted to learn how to chant the tropes. And Rabbi 
Bienstock was a good teacher. We had a class of diverse backgrounds in Hebrew and he was very 
patient, very patient. 

I: Do you remember what that adult Bat Mitzvah was like, that day? 

EW: We chanted things together, our Haftorah, and said the blessings over the torah together. It was a 
group effort. 

1: Did he actually teach you trope or was it, did you memorize? 

EW: He did teach us the trope signs, the symbols. I wish I could sit down and do it as well as we 
learned it. 

I: You practiced a lot. 

EW: We practiced. We had meetings. 

I: How long did you prepare? 

EW: A year, I think. 

I: That's one of the things 1 missed. When 1 was 13 and had my Bat Mitzvah, it was really rote. 

EW: Memorized. 

I: Memorized. I think Mr. Berkowitz pointed out what some of the symbols were, but mostly 1 
memorized the tune. 

EW: We would look at the symbol and say the name while chanting the sound. That's how we learned 
it. 

I: That's great. 
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Sharon; Do you remember who else was in your elass? 

EW: Ruth Gold, Diane Williams, Sonia Maltinsky, there was one man, he eomes for the anniversary. 
Sharon: It was quite an accomplishment to do that as an adult. 

EW: Ifs easier when you're younger. 

Sharon: If you were to talk about what B'nai Israel has meant to you over the years, what would you 
say? 

EW; 1 think it’s meant more to me as an adult, now that my children are grown and have moved away. 

I'm retired, 1 have more time to participate in services and I've become friends with some people who 
attend services regularly and sit with them at kiddush. 

Sharon: You're a regular Shabbos goer at this time. 

EW: Yes, when we're in town 

Sharon: 1 know Leon (Williams, Elbe's husband) is very involved in the morning minyan and we spoke 
with him about that (during his Oral History Interview). You don't go to morning minyan do you? 

EW; No, that's his time. 

Sharon: 1 know that in my husband's life, it’s made a significant difference in his life, going to the 
morning minyan. It’s nice that group of men and a few women get together. 

EW: They seem to have bonded very well and they enjoy getting together for coffee afterwards. I don't 
think Leon would miss it, unless there was something really, really important. 

I: That's great. Is there anything we didn't ask you that you'd like to share about your association with 
B'nai Israel or your interactions as part of the Jewish community? 

EW: No, other than ifs great to grow up in a city like Toledo that has a "second home" like B'nai Israel 
and when we go anywhere in Toledo, it doesn't take a long time, there isn't a lot of traffic. I've been in 
cities like Los Angeles and see the traffic on the expressways and the freeways. I'm really happy to be 
here because of that. If we want to go to a bigger city, we aren't that far from Chicago or Detroit. 

I: If you were to think about what was the future of the synagogue, what would you think that will be? 

EW: I think we have to come up with some ways of appealing to younger people to get them attracted 
to become more active in the synagogue: Newer programs, chavurah^', smaller groups where they feel 
welcome and invited. We've joined a chavurah group in Arizona where we're getting to know the people 

A chavurah or havurah (nn^n Hebrew; "fellowship", plural chavurot) is a small group of like-minded Jews who assemble 
for the purposes of facilitating Shabbat 
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now. They are very nice and we feel welcomed now. They're all seniors. It’s nice to come here and see 
young people and babies coming and small children participating. It really is a great feeling to see them 

I: Thank you, I really appreciate that you have so many memories and you are willing to share them 
with us. 
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Leon Williams 

Interview By 

Debbie Williams Perlmutter and Sharon Stein 


August 12, 2015 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Leon Michael Williams (Leb Michael) was bom January 15,1942 to Freida (Fredlach Balia) Baron and 
Wilfred Williams. He is the second of four children, two boys and two girls; Paula, Leon, Ralph and 
Deborah. In 1964 he married Ellen Lepold and they are the parents of a son, Loren and a daughter, 
Rachel and seven grandchildren. He was interviewed by his sister, Debbie Williams Perlmutter and 
Sharon Stein. 
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I: lam Debbie Williams Perlmutter and 1 am interviewing my brother Leon Williams, who is, to the 
best of my knowledge, a lifelong member of B'nai Israel but correct me if that's not the case. The first 
question I have for you is: What is your first or earliest Jewish memory? 

LW: I really don't know. 

I: Ok, can you tell me a little about the neighborhood you grew up in? 

LW: I grew up in the Old West End (of Toledo). I lived primarily on Putnam Street, 2222 Putnam until 
we moved out to Ottawa Hills where I started school as a freshman (in high school). It was a situation 
where we lived about five blocks from Fulton School and seven blocks from B'nai Israel at the comer of 
Bancroft and 12*'’ Streets. 

I: So was that the first building you remember? 

LW: Yes, that's the first building I remember as far as a synagogue. 

I: And what do you remember about that building, about what you did there? 

LW: Well, the building was big. After spending a day in school, we would take a Community Traction 
bus (precursor to TART A) for about a penny down to Cherry Street and then to Bancroft where we 
would go to Hebrew School. 

I: How many days a week was Hebrew School? 

LW: It was four days a week. Later we walked to the Collingwood Temple or the building next to the 
JCC on Collingwood, from Fulton School. 

I: Wow. I got easy with two. And who were your friends that you went to Hebrew School with? 

LW: Bob Frankel was one of them, I don't really recall. 

I: Was there Sunday school also or just Hebrew School? 

LW: There was Sunday school also. 

I: How did you go to Sunday school? 

LW: I believe we were dropped off by our parents. We started at the old building and then we went to 
an old house that was next to the JCC on Collingwood. 

I: Oh? Do you remember when the Jewish Community Center was built or was that prior to your 
memory? 
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LW: No, I remember playing in the foundation of that building when it was being built. We used to go 
to Hebrew School and either before or after we would go play in that building. 

1: So you can say you were one of the first members, one of the first to take advantage of the JCC 

LW: One of the first in the pool, [laughs] 

1: There were Jewish businesses in the neighborhood too, what do you remember about the businesses? 

LW: 1 remember going to Siegel's Grocery (Kosher Meat Market) to go shopping with our mother and 
before that, there were stores on Canton Street. One of our neighbors across the street from us on 
Putnam was the Malkin's and they had a chicken business there. The 'chicken flickers' were there and 
some of the other Kosher stores were in that area near Bancroft and we had a bakery on Bancroft 
between our house and the synagogue. There was a delicatessen that was, at least, kosher-style, and 
eventually Siegel's put up a building between Putnam and Warren. Things were very compact and we 
bad quite a lot of Jewish neighbors in the area. 

1: Do you remember what families lived near? 

LW: The Goldmans lived near us, the Blitzers, the Harris' and the Steins. Further north were the 
Shall's, Rabbi Katz, Mulers, Kanders. 

1: So you went to school with all those kids? 

LW: Yes. 

1: Do you remember anything about the move to the Kenwood building? 

LW: No, 1 really don't remember the physical move. 1 do remember it was after my Bar Mitzvah. 1 think 
people were kind of relieved to get into the new building. 

I: Why was that? 

LW: Well the old building had a lot of steps, especially for the younger people and the older people. 

And there was no real parking in the area. By the time we moved into the new building, 1 would say that 
half the population was out closer to Old Orchard than the old building. 

1: So it became a lot more convenient for the people who had moved and wasn't that far of a drive from 
Putnam Street. 

LW: Right. 

1: And the Sunday school and the Hebrew School moved to the new building, when it opened? 

LW: Correct. 

1: Can you tell us about your Bar Mitzvah? Do you remember whether you just did the blessings or led 
the service? What was involved? 
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LW: It was significantly different than the Bar Mitzvahs now. I was tutored by Nachman Berkowitz, 
who just recently passed away about a year and a half ago. When we went out to Arizona, we reunited 
with Naehman; he was still semi-active in the Conservative synagogues in the Tueson area and was still 
teaehing people their Bar and Bat Mitzvahs, which I thought was interesting. But, Naehman Berkowitz 
would come over to our house on Putnam a few times a week and tutored me on my maftir. Basically I 
did the prayers before and after, carried the torah, did my maftir and not much more than that. As I was 
giving my maftir I can remember standing on the bima and right in front of me there was a hole in the 
floor, the equivalent to maybe a 6 x 2 inch area. So as I was doing my maftir my foot was flying around 
in the hole. 

I: [laughs] Another reason to move to a new building. And was there a eelebration of any type after 
services or in the evening? 

LW: We had a luneheon in the Annex and then in the evening we had a party at our house on Putnam. 

I: I know for many years, you were a member of the Boy Scout troop that I think was associated with 
B'nai Israel, is that correct? 

LW: It was a Jewish Scout Troop 11. (They met at the JCC.) I think it was associated with all the 
synagogues and Temples in town. Troop 11, many years before I was involved with it to begin with, was 
the troop that our father, (Wilfred Williams) was the seout master of and his brother Herman was the 
scout master of the troop that was made up of the boys from the (Collingwood Avenue) Temple so there 
was a little sibling rivalry between the two brothers when it eame to scouting.. 

I: That's interesting! 

LW: But we always had at least one service with the two troops at one of the synagogues in town. 

I: Uh, huh, and where did the seout troops meet? 

LW: Originally Troop 11 met at the old JEL near downtown Toledo near the Sealtest dairy, and the 
other troop met at the Collingwood Avenue Temple. Then Troop 11 met at the JCC on Collingwood and 
then the Seout Cabin on B’nai Israel’s Kenwood eampus. 

I: How did you and Elbe (Lepold Williams) meet? 

LW: Well, it’s kind of a long, indireet story. Elbe used to live with 
the Shall family, before her parents bought a house near Fulton 
School. And my mother lived with the Shall family for a short 
period of time, while she was working at the Willys Jeep factory as a 
secretary. Our father met her there and they started dating. When 
they got married, we of course had some relationships between the 
Shalls and the Williams’. I was dating various people, Elbe was also. 
When Twin Oaks (Swim Club) eame about, Elbe's folks joined and 
we joined. One day I invited her out, we started dating and I think the 
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boy she was going out with at the time got a little upset with me, but she married me. I was lucky! 

1: So was the rest of our family. Over the years, you raised (your son) Loren and (daughter) Rachel. 

You lived in Toledo for most of the time that you were here. 

LW: Right. 

1: 1 want to back up a bit, because you got married at B'nai Israel. 

LW; Yes, and our parents, on both sides, also got married at B'nai Israel all by Rabbi Goldberg. 

1: So that's two generations of marriages that Rabbi Goldberg performed. Was your wedding at B'nai 
Israel? 

LW: Our wedding was.at the new B'nai Israel on Kenwood. Everything was recorded. I'm not sure that 
I'm really married to Elbe because Rabbi Goldberg said, "Be thou consecrated unto me"; I said 
“consummated” according to the tape, and I've been eating well ever since! 

I: You've consumed a lot? 

LW: Correct. 

I: I know you lived in Detroit and then you came back to Toledo. 

LW: Yes. 

I: You've always been members of B'nai Israel? 

LW: Yes. 

I: What I'd like to know is what you would like to share with us about your involvement with B'nai 
Israel over the years? 

LW: Well, 1 was somewhat involved as a student growing up going to Sunday school and Hebrew 
School. When I was in high school I was in USY. My older sister, Paula was President of USY. She was 
president when the building moved from Bancroft Synagogue to Kenwood Blvd. Synagogue. So she had 
a nice little page in the dedication booklet, talking about B'nai Israel (when they dedicated the new 
building in 1957.) On top of that, I became active in B’nai Israel because Troop 11 moved out and then 
met at the scout cabin on Kenwood Blvd. Later, when our father (Wilfred Williams) passed away, I 
attended services all the time and was asked to be a member of the Board. So I was a member of the 
Board (of Trustees) at B'nai Israel for a few years. 

I: What positions on the board did you have? 

LW: Besides being a general board member I was on the House Committee for a few years. 

I: What did the House Committee do? 
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LW: Tried to keep B'nai Israel from falling apart [laughs] 

I: So were you a part of the planning for this new building? 

LW: Yes, I was on the Building Committee and I made some recommendations, some were accepted, 
and some were ignored totally and we're paying for them now. But we got things working and things 
seem to be coming together decently. 

I: So you have been in three buildings of the same congregation. I don't know how many people or 
members of this congregation can say that. What was your experience with your kids at B'nai Israel? 

LW: Well, our kids enjoyed certain things and other things they didn't. When it was time for our son to 
go to preschool. The Hebrew Academy was just starting (and located in the B'nai Israel building). So we 
sent our son to the preschool (at the Hebrew Academy) on Kenwood Blvd. The following year he was 
given the opportunity to go to kindergarten with the kids in his neighborhood or go back to the Academy 
as a half day student. He said "I want to go to my school with my Rabbi" so we sent him back to the 
Hebrew Academy and one of the deals was that he had to make sure he was on time for school and he 
would do his chores at home. He would be schlepped back and forth either by Ellie or one of the other 
moms who had a child near our neighborhood. He had very long days. The first year it was eight AM 
to one or so and after that it was eight AM until close to 4:30 by the time he got home. When he got 
home he'd have a bite to eat and drop right off to sleep. I think it instilled a great interest in Judaism in 
him and when people came around and wanted to encourage him to go to Israel he was ready to go, even 
before he got into high school. He joined a group and went to Israel through Hadassah, in whafs known 
as "Year Course". He has a nice Jewish family in Chicago, {off camera: in Oak Park. Loren also did a 
year abroad in Israel through OSU.) 

I: And his sister, Rachel followed his footsteps into the Academy and off to Israel? 

LW: Correct (only for “Year Course”). 

I: What do you remember about mom and dad's (Freida & Wilfred Williams) involvement at B'nai 
Israel? 

LW: I remember when we would go over to B'nai Israel and help put up the sukkah between the 
synagogue and the Annex. 

I: In the building on Bancroft. 

LW: Yes. Our mother was also involved in Pioneer Women and the Sisterhood, as far as Jewish 
activities. We used to have family dinners during the holidays either at our house or at the Goldner's 
house or one of the other relatives. So we got together for the holidays as a family. We would 
periodically go down to Bowling Green for Seders at our grandfather's house. 

I: How long did he live in Bowling Green? Did he ever move up here? 
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LW: No, he never moved up here. He originally lived in a large two story house across from the Heinz 
catsup factory. In his last few years, he built a house across Main Street near the railroad track where he 
had a three bedroom house where he had a garage that had a garage door so he could drive into the 
garage through the front and he could drive our through the back into the ally if he wanted. 

1: So he never had to back out of the driveway? 

LW: No, he never had to back out. 

1: We talked about mom and dad's involvement in B'nai Israel and I did ask you about your earliest 
memory and you couldn't think of one. What do you remember about our family's house, in terms of 
Jewish background or Jewish education? 

LW: Well, I remember we were always celebrating the Jewish holidays and if there was a meal we had 
to have together it was always Friday night. Every once in a while dad got waylaid at the office and one 
of the things dad liked to eat were canned peas, and the canned peas got over cooked on the 
stove...otherwise, the food was excellent, all the time and we made sure everyone got together for 

Shabbat. 

I: On Shabbat evening and the other holidays 
that we had meals together, what do you 
remember that was particularly Jewishly 
oriented? 

LW: Well we always had the Blessing of the 
Children and the services before we sat down and 
had dinner; including the lighting of the candles 
and the blessing of the wine and bread. 

I: OK, and what about Passover? What did the family do about Passover? 

LW: [laughs] Pulled out another set of dishes and took everything down the basement. 

I: Oh really? That was before me! I don't remember mom ever changing dishes. I do remember 
cleaning out the bread drawer and that kind of thing, but I don't remember her changing dishes, [laughs] 
she got lazy when I came along. Wow, ok. Then you carried that into your marriage with Elbe. I know 
you kept a kosher home and sent your kids to the Hebrew Academy. Do you have anything you want to 
share that I haven't asked you about? 

LW: One thing that I recall is that I helped move things over to the new building, I went through the 
archives. There was a lot of information about various people that I think got lost in the shuffle. One 
thing I salvaged, and I'm not sure where it is now, was a tape with Norman Rubinoff and the board 
talking about the Pallman Fund. {Off Camera: We found the tape and returned it to CBl) 

I: What was that (the Pallman Fund)? 
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LW: That's the fund that was donated to B'nai Israel to help cover the bills. We were supposed to be 
able to use the interest and the growth of the fund, but not the whole fund. Norm Rubinoff, who was our 
attorney and active at B'nai Israel, had a meeting with the board and the Pallman family and they 
decided they would take the contribution and split it. B'nai Israel would have the use of half the fund and 
two granddaughters or nieces of the Pallman's who lived in the Chicago area, would have use of the 
other half until they were no longer (alive) and then that money would refer to B'nai Israel. I thought it 
was interesting, the way it was set up. I've heard rumors about how the Pallman's were treated until they 
passed away. I would assume that if we don't have the rest of that fund now, we will in the next five or 
ten years. 

I; Sharon, do you have any questions you'd like to ask Leon? 

S Stein: I do. Leon, I know you are active in the morning minyan; So, I wanted to know what that 
means to you? That you come every day? 

LW: Well, I think I have been very grateful of the advantages I've had as a person and being brought up 
in a very ethical way. But riding off to Bowling Green, Ohio early in the mornings for 27 years and 
coming home after dark didn't give me a lot of time to spend at services, so one of the things I told 
myself was when I retire. I'll have more time to do that; and so that's why I do that. 

S S: I know that you often do readings; can you tell me more about that? 

LW: David Weinberg came up with the idea that instead of having the same four or five readings in the 
morning out of the prayer book, we do something else. He came up with a book called Words of Wisdom 
by a rabbi who just recently passed away (Rabbi Bernard S. Raskas.) This rabbi, wrote three books 
titled Words of Wisdom I, II and III and he suggested that I take a reading out of the book and so I 
started that and I've been doing it ever since. (I have also used readings from the other books and other 
sources.) 

I: At the end of minyan, am I right that the group adjourns and goes out for breakfast? 

LW: Yes, after services we go to Panera where we enjoy a schmooze and coffee and a bagel. 

I: Do you think that has kept people involved? 

LW: I do and I also think it has made people aware that there is an active Jewish group thats doing 
something in the Toledo area. 

SS: Has going to the morning minyan made a difference in your life? I know you said you had wanted 
to do it and you've been doing it, how has that experience... 

LW: It gets me moving. I get up and out and get organized so I just don't get up and read the paper or 
lay around the house. I get moving. 

SS: I do have something else. Because you have had a lifelong involvement with B'nai Israel, could you 
talk about what kind of an impact it has had on your life in general? 
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LW: I think in general, it has helped keep things moving forward, as far as trying to accomplish things 
that are good for, not only myself but my family and my community. 1 think that is part of what religion 
tries to help with. So it’s been doing its job. 

1; Thank you very much. This was a new insight into my big brother and I really appreciate it. 

SS: 1 know that your brother Ralph also attends morning minyan where they live in Dayton. Have you 
two discussed this experience? 

LW: We don't talk about it directly, but when he's here, he comes to our morning minyan and when I'm 
down there, I go to services with him. I think they have a nice set up there. They meet in their lounge 
and have kosher goodies together after minyan; they all put money in a pushke for just that purpose; 
like we go to Panera. Both ways of doing things have merit. I think that if we did it in house, rather 
than go to Panera, we might be able to set up a study group that studies a little more than what we do at 
Panera’s. But at Panera’s we get involved in talking about the Jewish community politics to a certain 
extent and even religion. I think everybody enjoys the contact with everybody else. 

I: When you go to Panera, do you find yourselves interacting just among yourselves or do other people 
stop by the table? 

LW: Other people stop by; some of the other "members of our tribe" that come in for coffee. They 
might belong to other synagogues or be unaffiliated. Some people from our community, that just might 
be there at the time;. So it makes it kind of inter-related to the community as well as our group itself 

SS: You talked about being on the committee that was involved in moving to this building; do you have 
any reflections about being in this building as opposed to being in Kenwood? Or the community now 
being out in Sylvania? Have you thought about that at all? 

LW: Well, I thought about it from the standpoint that we moved to where our membership was moving. 
We looked at various sites. There were a couple of sites that I think could have worked out as well or 
better. Here, of course we have identity crises because in order to get back to our building you have to 
go weaving through a parking lot. At the same time, it keeps two of our major groups of Jewish people 
together so that we can have more of an interrelationship between the Reform and Conservative groups 
in town, without people having to drive crosstown to meet with other people. So a campus idea is 
working well for Toledo, at least. 

SS: You mentioned that you had some ideas about what the building should be like. Is it reflected in 
what was eventually developed? 

LW: It was reflected pretty much in what was developed. I think we were a little short-sighted where it 
came to running some of our utilities out so that we could have a better irrigation system for the grounds 


“ Pushke (PUSH-kuh or PUSH-kee or PlSH-kuh or PlSH-kee) Yiddish, from the Polish word puszka, which means tin can. 
A box in the home or the synagogue used to collect money for charity. 
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and possibly a better lighting system. But luckily we have some people that have given some additional 
money for landscaping and other things that have taken care of those problems. 

SS: Have you been involved in the community garden that's out here? 

LW: Yes. The community garden is fun to work in, at times. But there again, the biggest problem has 
been lack of water. This year we have two things going for us. It’s been raining more and somebody is 
working on putting a water source out near the garden so they can water the plants and grass in that area 
instead of having it get burnt out in the middle of summers when we don't have the rains like we did this 
year. 

I: What happens to the produce from that garden? 

LW: The produce from that garden goes to Jewish Family Services (food bank). I think last year or two 
years ago, it was over donated to, so there's another Sylvania soup kitchen or (food bank) that we 
donated the produce to. 

I: That's nice to have hands on tzedakah^^ or Tikkun olam^. 

LW: We also have a group of people, that don't come to the garden here and work, but they adopt a 
plant or two or three and bring their produce in to Jewish Family Services. That is being handled by 
Marty Kaback. He'll not only bring plants to them but help get their garden!s) set up for a good growth 
of plants. 

I: I did think of something else. It seems to me that you were involved for a time with a Toledo Jewish 
History Committee? Am I correct? 

LW: Yes, I was working on the Boy Scout part of that. A1 Sam bom was working on that. A bunch of 
materials were gathered together and donated. 

I: Where is the material held now? 

LW: I think they are held at the Jewish Community Center. 

I: Are there still people working on that committee now? 

LW: Yes, Marvin Jacobs. 

SS: Thank you. You've been very involved in the Jewish Community. 

I: Thank you for doing this. 


Tzedakah (charity) is a fundamental part of the Jewish way of life. Learn about the meaning of tzedakah and the obligation 
to give tzedakah. 

Tikkun olam is a Hebrew phrase that means "repairing the world" (or "healing the world") which suggests humanity's 
shared responsibility to heal, repair and transform the world. 
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Sherrie Hirsch Zaft 

Interview by 
Cathy Liber Sperling 
January 22, 2016 
Sylvania, Ohio 



Sherrie Rhea Hirsch (Sura Rifk) was bom in Toledo on March 25, 1928 to Rose (Raizel bat Jacob) Seitz 
Hirsch and William (Velvel ben Yosuj) Hirsch. Her sisters were Jean Hirsch Liber and Thelma Hirsch 
Robbins. In 1948, she married Morton Zaft and they were the parents of Caren, Joel, Jan and Nancy. 
Sherrie has seven grandchildren and seven great grandchildren. She was interviewed at her home in 
Sylvania on January 22 by her niece Cathy Liber Sperling. 
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I: Today is January 22, 2016,1 am Cathy Liber Sperling and 1 am at the home of (my aunt) Sherrie Zaft 
and we are going to be talking about Sherrie, her family and growing up in Toledo, Ohio. Hi, Aunt 
Sher. 

SZ: Hi, how are you? 

1: I'm good thank you. Your full name is... 

SZ: Sherrie Rhea Hirsch Zaft. 

I: And you were bom in? 

SZ: In Toledo Hospital when it was located on Cherry Street. 

I: Before the current building now. (On North Cove). Your parents were? 

SZ: Rose Seitz Hirsch and William Hirsch. 

I: And where were they from? 

SZ: My dad, William was from Bucharest, Romania and my mom was from Russia, near Odessa. 

I: And did they live in Toledo? 

SZ: Yes. In 1904 my dad came to Toledo. I'm not sure what year my mom came, but she was here 
already. 

I: So, they were children? 

SZ: Yes, they came as children and were married here in 1916. 

I: So if they came over as children that means you knew your grandparents? 

SZ: Yes, I did. The most wonderful man in the whole world was my Zayde, Joseph Hirsch. My 
grandmother was Nettie Pastor Hirsch. I didn't know my mother's father (Jacob Seitz), he passed away 
when he was 47, but my Bubbie Ida Seitz is right up there with the angels, a wonderful, wonderful 
person. 

I: Well, why don't we start with her? Tell us about Bubbie Seitz, what do you remember? 

SZ: I remember this woman who had a wooden leg, she had been run over by a carriage (as a child), 
and she raised five children; with a sense of humanity, with dignity. If anyone deserved the title 
"princess" or "queen" that would be my Bubie Seitz. She was beloved by anyone who came in contact 
with her. I would like to think I inherited much of my personality from her. 
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I: Are there any Bubie Seitz stories that you can think of off the top of your head? Something that 
would make her real to us? 

SZ: She had property. She was a firm believer in owning property. She didn't like to rent. She didn't 
have any money, really. How she did it, I'll never know, and nobody would tell. She had a grocery store 
on Lagrange Street and upstairs there were rooms that she rented and behind it was a home that she 
rented out. She handled it all by herself. Her sons-in-law came to her for advice. She was just a 
wonderful woman. 

1: She had an interesting hobby, as I recall. She liked to play poker? 

SZ: Oh, yes! Absolutely. She carried a deck of cards in her purse at all times. She had a poker group 
that met every Saturday night. She had this wonderful way about her. If she was going to a game, and 
didn't know how she was going to get there, if someone would come and visit her in the afternoon, she 
would say "where are you going?" and when they answered her she'd say, "Oh, I'm going in that 
direction too, will you take me?" No one would say no to her, even though they'd go miles out of their 
way. She always had that deck of cards; she was ready to play poker at the drop of a hat. 

1: So that's your mother's mother? 

SZ: Yes, my dad's mother was more "at home" she was not very outgoing, she was a very shy person. 

I'd say shy, but she had strength. My Zayde carried her around like she was a "princess". He mopped the 
floors on Friday morning (at 4:30 AM before he opened the newsstand at 6 AM) to get ready for 
Shabbos, I remember the newspapers on the floor up to the last minute (before sundown) so the floor 
wouldn't get dirty. We all gathered there on Friday nights. Even when my family moved out to 
Whitehouse, Ohio, we came back (for Shabbos dinner). I remember I looked forward to the summers 
because both of my grandmothers spent the summer with us at Whitehouse. It was wonderful. At the 
time, I didn't realize the wonderful memories I would have from that (experience). Oh, it’s a big deal 
that they were coming, but oh what a wonderful summer we'd have. 

I: So what did your Zayde do? 

SZ: He was a cap maker in the King's army in Bucharest. As a matter of fact, my dad often spoke about 
it. Because his father was with the King's Army, my dad was given permission (when he was a child) to 
climb over the fence and play (on the Palace grounds) with the Prince. My dad thought that was a great 
thing. My grandfather was a cap maker in Romania but when he came to this country he first started out 
as a peddler, which I think everybody did. He went to Detroit and was a tailor. (Several years after) 
they came to Toledo; my dad had a great idea. He was a big believer in books and reading and he 
thought Toledo should have something like Chicago had, a newsstand carrying newspapers from all over 
the world. So my Grandfather and my Uncle Morrie, my dad's brother, operated a newsstand on Summit 
and Madison (in downtown Toledo) for many years. My dad didn't go into business with them; he gave 
them the suggestion. Poor guy, in his early years he wasn't too successful in any (business venture) he 
undertook. He thought it would be the kiss of death if he went into business with his dad and brother. 
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From that small newsstand grew a wonderful (Hirsch's) bookstore, carrying books from throughout the 
world by many, many authors. That proved to be very successful. 

I: You mentioned moving to Whitehouse, but before that you were in Toledo. What street did your 
parents live on when you were bom? 

SZ: My infancy was on Franklin Avenue, a four-family. Then we moved to 342 Islington and were 
there until I was five years old. I do recollect stories before Islington. I would say the exciting part of my 
life was when I was five and my father was appointed the Superintendent of the House of Correction. 
Whitehouse was about 25 or 30 miles away and in those days (1933) it took about an hour to drive there. 
It was interesting that this was the time of the Depression and my dad was appointed and not really sure 
what he would find (there). There wasn't much background to the "Workhouse." They knew that my 
mom would be the matron, watching over the women and my dad, over the men, with a staff of guards. 
My mom's main concern was that we were going to be so far away, would we be able to have a kosher 
home. She was concerned about my grandmothers, if maybe they wouldn't come to visit. It was during 
the Depression so they got a lot of food from the farm, the inmates tended the crops, worked the fields, 
they had cows, chickens, and [laughs] you should excuse me...pigs. They did their own butchering. My 
mom had a heart to heart with my grandmother. My Bubie Seitz and my Bubie Hirsch were very close 
friends. If my Bubie Seitz would say "sit Nessie", Nessie would sit down; in a loving way. I don't want 
you to misunderstand, (it was said) in a loving way. My mom spoke to my Bubie in all seriousness, 
"Mom what do I do? The house won't be kosher." And my Bubie Seitz said, "Rose, a kosher home is a 
clean home." And that made everything ok. I'm still here to tell the story! 

I: What background did Bill Hirsch have to run a house of correction, out in the country? 

SZ: None. He was appointed by Solon Klotz, who was the mayor at the time. Toledo had a city 
manager form of government and the mayor did the hiring. My dad worked on Mayor Klotz's campaign, 
he worked very hard. Let's go back a little bit, before we went to Whitehouse. My dad worked for the 
Toledo Newsbee for many years. He had a group of wonderful guys who delivered papers, he was the 
circulation manager. He treated them like they were his boys, they were "bad boys", my dad would be 
upset with me if he heard me call them “bad boys”, let’s say they were "rascals". My dad saw good in 
everybody. His motto was Treat Them Human or / am my brother's keeper. He wrote a book, (shows 
the book) he wanted the title to be "My Brother's Keeper" but unfortunately someone else chose that 
(title first.) So the book’s title became Treat Them Human. That really was Bill Hirsch, a humanitarian. 
That was his experience. In those days, to be offered a job, any position in 1932 (you took it!). My 
mom always had a job, she worked as a switchboard operator at the Newsbee and Willys Overland Jeep 
and at Meyer Johneson's a dress shop in Toledo, and she worked there for a few years. Little did my 
mom know that she was going to be a matron of some pretty hard core women. Again, my mom found 
that if you treat them human you will become my brother's keeper. 

I: So when your father was appointed to his position, you were five years old... 

SZ: Yes. My middle sister, Thelma (Hirsch Robbins) was in the seventh grade and my sister Jeannie 
(Hirsch Liber) was just graduating from Scott High School. So this was a dilemma, but we had a 
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wonderful extended family. My aunts' homes, as well as my mother’s, were everybody's homes. You 
never felt like you were a guest in any of the families' homes. Wherever we hung our hat, that was 
home. So Jearuiie stayed in Toledo. I think the first summer she came to Whitehouse and took a course 
in bookkeeping. She then got a job at Feldman's Bakery as a bookkeeper, on Canton Avenue. She had 
many, many wonderful stories. 

1: And you were just starting elementary school? 

SZ: Yes, first grade. I was just another person. We were about four miles from the village of 
Whitehouse, and this was the first time that the village (residents) came in contact with a Jewish family. 

It was 1932. (To them,) Jewish people had horns. Incidentally, even today, some people think Jews have 
horns; that happened to my daughter Nancy. 

I: It happened to me in college, my freshman year. 

SZ; Nancy worked at Petries and she had very short hair. One of the clerks was looking at her head. 
When Nancy realized it she told her she shaved them off. 

I: So, you were five years old, your family was the first and only Jewish family in this small village... 

SZ: When my dad started there, he kept the staff. There were five guards and a staff of 11 including the 
cook, Mrs. Hall, a wonderful woman who was like family to us. Her husband was a guard. One day, my 
dad overheard Mr. Hall use the expression "sheeny", and my dad was very upset. (He told him) it was 
derogatory to Jewish people. He handled it and "bent over backwards" to show Mr. Hall he was just like 
him. That he had the same hopes and the same dreams and experiences just like Mr. Hall; unable to find 
ajob, they were on equal footing. Until his dying day Mr. Hall was like a member of the family. I don't 
recall one time that I had a problem with anti-Semitism. 

I: Wow, and you were there from first grade through? 

SZ: First grade through my senior year, with the exception of a year and a half that I came to Toledo and 
stayed with my sister Jearmie and her husband Goody (Liber). But, my grades were so bad that my 
mother said, “That’s enough, you're coming home to Whitehouse.” It was so strange, I was getting good 
grades in Whitehouse, all A's and B’s, but not at DeVilbiss. It was a difference of having 20 kids in a 
class compared to hundreds at DeVilbiss. It was like being a big shot. My dad was so well respected; 
my mother and father ran this big institution. I had many, many friends. I was accepted and I didn't have 
a moment when I was made to feel uncomfortable. Thelma was in the seventh grade. When we had 
friends come over, my mother made a point of having the Bible, the Old Testament, on the coffee table. 
They didn't think that Jewish people had religion or a Bible; they thought we were "just people." They 
just didn't know. My dad invited Rabbi Goldberg, Alav HaSholom, to come out to speak at a PTA 
meeting and the room was overflowing. I know many eyes were opened after that meeting. 

The inmates worked hard and dad felt they needed to play hard too, so they formed a softball team. 

Many groups came out and played against the inmates, B'nai Brith, a group from the newspapers, the 
Judges came out and they had games. Amazing! It really opened up, not only the inmate’s eyes, but the 
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(opposing team), and the people who 
eame out (to watch). There was 
interaction. There was never any fear 
that any of the inmates would run away. 
They interacted with the families of the 
opposing ball team and found out "they 
are just like me." Those days partly 
made up who 1 am today. 1 think my 
story is unique. 

I: How did you maintain your Jewishness 
in this little village? 

SZ: Our home was our sanctuary. 1 was 
seven years old when I started Sunday 
school. Either 1 got a ride in with my parents on Saturday morning or Saturday evening and stayed 
overnight at my aunt's house and then one of my uncles would take me back on Sunday. It was 
interesting; my traveling to Toledo was very different. Sometime it would be in a patrol wagon! The 
inmates were brought (to Toledo) for court and often I would ride up front in the patrol wagon (going 
back to Whitehouse). I thought everyone did it! I wasn't old enough to know how different my 
upbringing was. 

I: So you made friends with kids at Sunday school? Were there other Jewish families that lived around 
there (in other small towns surrounding Toledo)? 

SZ: Yes, there were families in Tiffin, Fremont, Fostoria; they were a close knit group. They came from 
the same country, mostly from Poland. Most of them were in the scrap or auto parts business. They had 
their own group. They would find a family that would rent out a room for them to stay (in Toledo) 
during the holidays. It was wonderful. Our people are wonderful, they are giving, and especially during 
holidays. It was important to everyone, from the people who lived in the little "shtetlach^^", to the Hirsch 
family in Whitehouse, Ohio. Yontif^^ was very important. I didn't interact (with them) that much. I don't 
think there was anyone at B'nai Israel, maybe Meyer Liber (he grew up in Tiffin, Ohio). Everyone 
welcomed me. They thought it was neat that I rode in the patrol wagon. Our Judaism was in our home. 
My mom lit Friday night candles. 

I: Did she keep a kosher home? 

SZ: No, not at the workhouse, she got the approval of my grandmother and that was like the word of G- 
d. We had the cleanest house! My mom worked at the workhouse from 7 AM until 2 PM and I literally 
was raised by inmates. Helen, who worked in the house, had these blue marks on her arms that my mom 
told me were scars from an automobile accident. I didn't know for many years that it was from dmgs. 



Shtetlach was a term used for the small villages similar to the shtetls the families came from in Eastern Europe. 
Yontif is Yiddish for Yom Tov, the Hebrew word for Jewish Holiday, when work is prohibited 
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(There was) Mary B., a "druggie" from Paulding Ohio, and a man by the name of Leo P. and of course, 
our beloved "Stevie" who raised my children and my sisters' children. We were not afraid; they were 
"trustees”. My mom and my dad were firm believers of trust. 

1: And these were mostly misdemeanors, weren't they? They weren't hardened criminals. 

SZ: In fact all of the inmates (were in on misdemeanors). They came in for non-support, alcoholism was 
mainly the problem. Leo had a family but he couldn't support them; unfortunately when he was in the 
workhouse he still couldn't take care of his family. Leo taught me to drive when I was seven years old 
on the Workhouse grounds. Stevie was an alcoholic, plain and simple, whatever had alcohol in it, he 
drank. But, the time he spent in the workhouse or coming to our house, he never ever tried to take any 
from my parents’ liquor cabinet. Stevie would get 30 day sentences throughout (the spring and) summer 
months and then around September, when he realized winter was coming, he would do something to get 
a six-month sentence so he'd have shelter during the cold months. He was one of the original homeless 
in Toledo; they would live under the bridges. It happened until he died. Leo's wife divorced him while 
he was in the workhouse and Dad was able to get him a job with Ohio Bell and then he got transferred to 
Cleveland. Leo and Mary eventually got married; she also got a job with Ohio Bell in Cleveland. She 
learned the APO numbers for the soldiers during the war, which was a benefit to her job, very 
prestigious position to be in. She proved that treating people human, understanding, meeting someone 
halfway, really (benefited) many of the prisoners that my mom and dad came in contact with. 

I'll tell you a quick story. Helen H. was an African American woman and tough, really, really tough. 

My mom was really on her toes when she dealt with Helen. The women did all the laundry at the 
workhouse for all the beds and uniforms; they washed and ironed them on the third floor. Well, one 
day another inmate picked up an iron; she was going to hit my mother, and Helen came to my mom's 
defense, she all but broke this other woman's arm. She didn't have to do that; she could have looked the 
other way. Afterwards, when my mom thanked her she said "you scratch my back and I scratch yours." 
They became very good friends. As I say, I hope that some of that (humanity) rubbed off on me. 

I; Did your family belong to B'nai Israel? 

SZ: No, we weren't members. My mother, however, belonged to B'nai Israel Sisterhood which entitled 
my sisters and me to go to B'nai Israel Sunday school. My parents belonged to B'nai Jacob and they 
didn't have a Sunday school. So by belonging to the sisterhood, we could go to Sunday school. 

I: Did they pay tuition? 

SZ: $5 

I: Each? 

SZ: No, the Sisterhood membership dues were $5 a year and if you were a member of Sisterhood, your 
children were entitled to go to religious school. 

I: Wow, so at this time B'nai Israel was Orthodox? 
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SZ: No, Conservative (the change from Orthodox came before me.) When I started. Rabbi Goldberg 
and Cantor Ulman (were already there). I made many, many wonderful friends. My confirmation class, 
there were only 6 of us, it was 1942. 

I: Were there any boys? 

SZ: Marvin Greenberg was the only boy in our class. Not too many of the fellas went to Sunday school. 
I: Did they start and then quit or did they just not go? 

SZ: At that time, girls were not Bat Mitzvah, girls were Confirmed and boys were Bar Mitzvah. That 
was the end of their formal training. The boys went on to the Talmud Torah; my Uncle Mark 
Scheinbach (Ruth Steingroot’s father) was the president for years and years. 

I: I wonder if that was because when it started the synagogue was Orthodox, do you think it was 
because they wanted to keep the boys and girls separated? The boys went to Hebrew School four 
afternoons. 

SZ: Right. I remember when I started, I wasn't able to go to Hebrew School because we lived so far 
away, and they waived that rule for me. The girls were supposed to have two years of Hebrew School as 
a requirement for Confirmation. I'm reminded of a cute story. My grandparents, Bubie and Zayde 
Hirsch, lived on Beacon Street just around the comer from 12* Street^^. After Sunday school I'd walk to 
my grandparents and would be picked up there. I knew that my Zayde would go to Goodman's Bakery 
on Bancroft and there would be jelly balls, jelly doughnuts and a 3 oz. square of cream cheese. That was 
the beginning of my becoming a 200 lb. young lady, because he fed me good! I looked forward to that. I 
knew that if I went to Sunday school I'd be able to go to my Bubie and Zayde's and get those jelly balls! 

I: Oh, that's cute! Tell us about your involvement with B'nai Israel. 

SZ: We joined when Caren, our oldest started Sunday school. I became involved because everything the 
sisterhood did, all their main projects (benefited) religious school. 

I: What do you mean by "main projects"? 

SZ: Their main concern. The main concern of the mothers of the kids was the Sunday school. 

I: Funding the school? [laughs] since they didn't charge? 

SZ: Not only that, I taught Sunday school! I don't think I got paid, maybe $2.50, but I had lessons I 
prepared, I had the first grade and it was wonderful. Then I went to the University (of Toledo) after I 
graduated from high school, I went to college for two years. Our social life was wonderful. We had Teen 
Town at the JEL. All the Jewish kids met there, we had dances and put on shows (in high school). After 
high school, during the war they had social events for the servicemen at the JEL. 

I: The Jewish servicemen and the "townie girls"? 

B'nai Israel was located at the corner of Bancroft and 12*'' Streets from 1903-1955 
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SZ; Yes. I remember when I was 18, we came to Toledo to see relatives and my aunts were talking 
about "the Zaft boy" "the poor Zaft boy" who had pneumonia. He was in the Navy, stationed at Great 
Lakes in Chicago and he got pneumonia and was transferred back to Toledo. I remember all this talk 
about the poor Zaft boy who was so sick. About six months later, I met this "poor Zaft boy" and 1 fell 
hard! A year and a half later, we got engaged and the rest is history. 

1: Morty was raised in Toledo? 

SZ: Yes, bom and raised in Toledo, the Old West End. They lived on Franklin, Machin, Warren and 
Batavia. It’s furmy, any event that happened, when the Zaft family got together (in later years), they 
would say (that event happened...) when we lived on Winthrop or Warren, they lived on so many streets! 

1: And your paths had never crossed? 

SZ: No, because 1 was in Whitehouse and he was three years older than me. 

1: He was a senior when you were a freshman. 

SZ: Right. So it wasn't until 1 went to the University and the activities at the JEL. A year later we were 
married and then came Caren and we joined B'nai Israel. My sister Jean got me active in the synagogue. 
We did things as a couple, our husbands worked with us for any event that we did, because it was for the 
religious school, so that our kids would have a good Jewish education. 

I: I remember that Uncle Mort was very active in Men’s Club too. Did the Men's Club raise money for 
the religious school too? 

SZ: No, I think they had another project and I can't remember. But for many years, he was chairman of 
the Religious School board. He was very proud of that. I remember hearing stories about (preparation 
for Sunday school) each August getting the books ready for religious school; going up to Bomstein's in 
Detroit to pick up books for the coming year. B'nai Israel was our social life. We had Couples Club 
which was a separate organization. 

I: That's interesting. There was Sisterhood, Men’s Club, and Couples Club. 

Z: We were active in all of it. We had such gala affairs and we worked very hard. We were all 
struggling at the time, it was the 1950's, instead of hiring people to do things, we did all the work. We 
always had a clean-up crew, nobody liked to do dishes! But, that was our social life. 

I: We heard a little bit, from other interviews, about the kitchen, "Sisterhood and the Kitchen." 

SZ: Yes, that could be a complete story in itself because we all learned to cook, be it with Dora Califf 
who started everybody learning how to make kishke. Dora cooked and her husband was a caretaker at 
the Annex on 12th Street, they moved out to Kenwood with us. We all had a cook or a few cooks who 


^*The Annex was built next to the synagogue on 12**' Street in 1924 to house classrooms, a large social hall and an 
auditorium with a working stage and theater. 
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were our teachers. I still have a frying pan that Gertie Goldstein got for me and taught me how to make 
blintzes. If I became a good Jewish housewife, I would say I learned at B'nai Israel. I'm so sorry that 
there is so much of that missing today. That kitchen was a means of making money for the religious 
school. We were self-sufficient. At first, everything was volunteer then as we grew we realized we 
needed a committee just for the kitchen. I was very active. I was President of Sisterhood from 1969-71. 
Prior to that, I worked my way up on the Executive Board. I credit my sister Jean; she led the way for 
me. I wanted to do well, for myself and for my family, but I'm sure I was seeking approval from my 
sister, who was a very important part of my life. Mort and 1 were both on the Congregation Board, but 
we both weren't able to vote. 

I: You had to share a vote? Because you were married? 

SZ: Yes, but not only because we were married, we were on for a very long time. Wait; maybe it was 
because we were married...they only wanted one vote in a household! We were active until Mort passed 
away in 1983, then I drifted after that and started working at Jacobson's. I worked there for twelve years 
after he passed away. We were married for thirty five wonderful years and I have thirty five hundred 
wonderful stories. I realized that you do a whole bunch when you're a team. When I left Jacobson's 1 did 
come back to Sisterhood, not executive positions, but I served on the Regional Board for a year, 1 
worked closely with Deena Kaufman. 

I: You must have seen many different Rabbis come and go over the years and Cantors. 

SZ: Yes. I'm reminded of a very funny story. David Katz and I were presidents at the same time. Me, of 
the Sisterhood and he, of the Congregation. Well, women, from the beginning of time, were always told 
by their elders that "women should always have a knipple. You never know what's going to happen, 
always put a little money aside." Well, this carried over to our organizational life, we had a knipple, and 
nobody was going to know how much we had. I had a wonderful experience serving at the same time as 
David and I think David wanted to kill me, because 1 followed in my Sisterhood footsteps and no way 
was anyone going to know what was in our knipple. To this day, I know David likes me but I think he 
thinks (shakes her head), "I thought I could trust her!" From this, the past presidents started a club. 
There was a lot of money in our treasurery, we worked hard for it, and we catered a lot of affairs. The 
year after I was president, the kitchen was looking really sad, I thought "oh my they are going to kill 
me" but I worked with the kitchen committee and we bought new stainless steel tables and new 
dishwashers and new chairs, which might still be used in the social hall. After that, the past presidents 
got together and decided we would have a "rainy day fund", our knipple. To this day, there is fund 
which belongs to the B'nai Israel Sisterhood Past Presidents. We were very happy to make a gift^^ this 
year to the 150th Anniversary committee. There are only about 10 of us left, but we are very strong and 
mighty and have the same goals, to better our synagogue. 

I: Is there anything you want to say that we didn't cover? 

SZ: You know my history. You probably know more about me than anyone. 


A beautiful glass sculpture located at the front of the current building on Sylvania Ave. (See Figure 4 on page 86) 
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I: Are there any pictures that you want us to look at? 

SZ: You have all the confirmation pictures at the synagogue. Oh, wait there is something else I wanted 
to say. On Yom Kippur, just after sundown, a truck would pull in (to the synagogue) as my dad had 
made arrangements to bring com and pumpkins to prepare the sukkah. That started when dad was out at 
the workhouse and continued when he became Sheriff. I don't think I said that he was elected to four 
terms as Sheriff of Lucas County. We were very proud of that. He never forgot, as soon as Yom Kippur 
was over they started working on the sukkah and my dad saw to it that they had all the pumpkins, bales 
of hay and com on the patio at the Kenwood Blvd. building. 

SZ; Gosh Cath, there are so many wonderful memories of Kenwood Blvd. For me, I raised my family 
there, Kenwood was my home. Can I tell you one more story? 

1: You certainly can. 

SZ: Do you remember the tornado in 1969? It was on a Friday and there was a Bar Mitzvah (Terry 
Goldberg’s son) at B'nai Israel on Saturday morning. The tornado went down Sylvania Avenue, we lived 
on Grantley and that wasn't too far from where the tornado traveled. The next morning, I thought I 
needed to get over to the synagogue, I didn't know if anyone was going to make it, we didn't have 
electricity. I got there and I was shocked! I had to go out of my way to get there. And there was Dora 
Kaplan's car. Belle Romanoffs car; these women came for the Bar Mitzvah. Nothing was running in 
Toledo. Dora Kaplan and Ann Feerer came from Kenilworth, in the Old West End off Collingwood 
Blvd. near Rosary Cathedral. They said they drove up on people's lawns, around (things in the street) but 
they knew they had to be there, to come to this Bar Mitzvah, now that's dedication! I'd love to see that 
again! These same women, I don't know if anyone has talked about these women, Ann Feerer, Dora 
Kaplan, Belle Romanoff, Lil Huffman, Dode Bracker, Hilda Friedenthal. Did anyone tell you about the 
sales tax stamps? 

I: No. (editors note: Phyllis Diamond also mentions “sales tax stamps” in her interview) 

SZ: At that time, there were little square tax stamps; some were worth a nickel or a dime. If 
organizations saved them, they could turn them in to the government, and be paid. 

I: That wasn't like s & h green stamps? 

SZ: No, these were sales tax stamps. 

I: When was this? 

SZ; It had to be in the 50's or 60's. We would go over to their house on Kenilworth, we sorted the tax 
stamps and as long as sales taxes were around, we saved and sorted and bundled and that was for 
religious school. 

I: And that was another Sisterhood project? 

SZ: Yes, that was for Sisterhood. If there was a need for anything else, religious school came first. 
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Sherrie Hirsch Zaft 


I: Oh, thank you Sherrie Zaft, this was wonderful! 

(The following was added post-interview) 

SZ: The Couples ’ Club was our social life and was centered around the Synagogue. I recall many 
nights meeting with the Bentley’s, the Weiselberg ’s, the Alloy’s, and the Landis’s to write our version of 
Broadway productions. Bernie Landis was a genius when it came to copying shows such as “Fiddler on 
the Roof’. Of all the professionals - including fdm and Broadway - Bernie was the best at playing 
Tevya. These dinner shows were well-received by the entire community as well as Couples ’ Club. We 
tried to have three or four productions each year. Morty Zaft and Bud Bentley were superb with the 
vocals; you could tell that they had experience singing in their Shul Choirs in their youth. 
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The ISO*** Anniversary Co-Chairs 

Fagie Benstein, Cathy Sperling, Sharon Stein 

Interview By 

Alix Greenblatt 



The co-chairmen of B’nai Israel’s 150**’ Anniversary eelebrated during 2016-17 were Fagie Benstein, 
Sharon Stein and Cathy Sperling. They were interviewed by Alix Greenblatt on August 20, 2016. 

Fagie Shidlofsky (Feiga) was bom March 20, 1941 in Toronto, Canada to Cirla and Israel Shidlofsky 
from Kielcz, Poland. In 1961 she married Barry Morse and they were the parents of Paul, Gordon and 
Marla. The family moved to Toledo in 1968. Fagie married Eli Benstein in Toledo on November 21, 
1999, and between them they have grandchildren. Sharon Rubin (Sarah) was bom June 25, 1945 in 
Cleveland to Nicholas (Yosef Meir) and Mary (Miriam) Seifter Rubin. Nicholas was bom in Romania 
and Mary, in Cleveland. Sharon is the middle of three daughters, Carol Sacks is her older sister and her 
younger sister is Diane Williams. On December 28, 1969, Sharon married Sanford Stein of Toledo. 
They are the parents of Jonathan and Rabbi Daniel and 3 grandchildren. Cathy Liber (Ghana Chaya) 
was bom May 26, 1948 in Toledo to Goodman (Ish Tov) and Jean (Yenta) Hirsch Liber. She is the 
youngest of their three children. Her older brothers are Michael (Mickey) and Barry (Buzz) Liber. On 
June 26,1969 she married Stephen Sperling from Mt. Vernon, New York. They are the parents of 
Matthew and Robyn and grandparents of 3 boys. 
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I: How did you begin this process? 

Sharon: One day I was looking at the B'nai Israel bulletin and it said "146 years of consecrated service" 
and I thought, "Gosh, the 150th is coming, I wonder what we're going to do." I asked around and it 
didn't seem like anyone had started thinking about it so I asked my friend, Sharon Rappaport, who was 
Sisterhood president at the time. She invited Rhoda Miller, Fagie, and me to meet and we got together 
and started putting some ideas together. I wrote a proposal and we took it to the board. 

I: Fagie, so you took the proposal to the board and... 

Fagie: And they were excited. I really appreciated the effort and the thoughts that Sharon had put into 
the proposal and most of all I felt that not only is B'nai Israel our spiritual home it is also our family. For 
me, over the last 48 years, it was a way of giving back. This shul has given my family roots. 

I: Cathy, even though you are the youngest in the room, you have longevity. I know that B'nai Israel has 
been part and parcel of your family. How did you choose to get involved.? 

Cathy: Well, I think Rhoda chose me to get involved. The Legacy Link was purchased by the 
Sisterhood and Rhoda asked me to help find the names of the children in the consecration and 
confirmation classes. We had photos but no names. We thought "Well, it’s nice to have pictures up on 
the board but wouldn't it be nicer to have names too?" So I took that on and searched in the attic at 
Federation and in the archives at the downtown library, and all over. I worked on that for over a year. 
When these ladies started, I said, “Oh, I'll be happy to help" and before I knew it I had both feet, both 
arms, and in over my head! 

I: Each of you has taken an aspect to work on, how did you decide what you wanted to do? 

Fagie: I don't really remember. I think it evolved; it might have been interest as well as skill. Obviously, 
Saturday morning was the service. Shabbat morning we are honoring and I felt I was a natural for 
working on Shabbat. 

I: Cathy, you're doing Saturday night, you must be the party animal in the group. 

Cathy: No, I was doing the Legacy Link which led into the archives, then we thought, "Oh maybe we 
can go to visit the old shul (Bancroft St.). That was my excitement, because I hadn't been there since I 
was six years old. So the excitement for me was really the archives and thinking “oh if we had a party on 
Saturday night we could show some of these old pictures and do things we couldn't do on Shabbat.” 

Fagie: I think this whole thing was a work in progress. We started and then we saw other opportunities. 
But I have to say something about Cathy and the archives. Without her work finding the old members, 
we couldn't have had the Chai Campaign. 
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I: Sharon, You started this, has it been everything you hoped it would 
be? I'm sure there were setbacks along the way, and we are now so 
close to its fruition, has there been something that you had to eliminate 
that you really wanted to do but couldn't? 

Sharon: One of the things that is most exciting was that we started with 
a steering committee of about 50 people. One of the things that came 
out of the first few meetings was the concept of everybody having a 
role in making decisions. This has been a group process all the way 
through. The committees that developed all had their voices heard. 

Right now we have 105 volunteers so far, it’s so exciting, and they are 
all getting to know each other, that feels good. There were a lot of 
people I didn't know and have gotten to know over these four years 
since this process started. You see someone in the hall and now I know who they are, I can have a 
conversation with them that feels good. 

Cathy: When you asked Sharon if there were things we couldn't do, I was reminded of her list that was 
so comprehensive, it was just incredible, all these wonderful ideas. We could have an event a week for 
the next five years. 

1:1 remember when we had our first meeting and we brainstormed so many ideas. But obviously 
manpower and costs and time and reality sets in. So all of you are happy with the things that have 
played out so far? 

All: Yes, absolutely. 

1: Sharon I know your son. Rabbi Stein, is coming back as is Rabbi Ungar and Fran (Pearlmutter 
Blumenfeld), anyone else? 

Fagie: Well, we don't know yet. The invitations just reached our homes less than a week ago. 

1: Let’s talk about the Chai Campaign, I know that was something that came out of that first meeting and 
it was controversial. There were some members of the board who were afraid it would take away funds 
within the congregation but the sense was if we could raise a little bit of money to help defray expenses, 
it would be worth it. Fagie, I think you've been the one closely involved in the Chai Campaign. 

Fagie: No, it was Cathy's baby. 

I: So, how are we doing on the Chai Campaign? 

Cathy: My goal was to reach as many people who grew up at B'nai Israel as possible. Those who've 
moved out of town or are no longer members. We made a commitment to the board that we would not 
seek "big money" from members. I felt very strongly that everyone should be allowed to contribute to 
the Campaign, and it not be a select group of men who each throw in $1,000 and you've got your money. 
We really tried to make everyone feel that they could contribute to the success of the 150th Anniversary, 
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from the recent high school graduate who sent in $ 18 to the Chai campaign to the senior member who 
helped identify photos from the 1930's to new members who joined the ruach chorus...we need them all. 
The majority of our non-member gifts are from out of town, former members. In town, we had a lot of 
gifts from people who've never been members and just wanted to support us. 

Sharon: One of the outcomes of that Campaign coupled with the 150th Fund, a contribution fund we set 
up two years ago, is that we are able to be self-sustaining and affordable for just about everybody in the 
congregation. With the exception of the dinner Friday night (Sept. 16) all the events that weekend are 
free. 

Fagie: I hope people feel that they contributed and there are so many ways they can participate. 

I: Can we talk about the concert? 

Fagie: The concert is going to be absolutely terrific...not a traditional kind of concert. What gives me 
the greatest pleasure is the committee of 22 people, and being driven by our younger members. We are 
excited to welcome back Cantor Andrea Markowicz who grew up here and Cantor Jamie Gloth who was 
our Cantor. It’s really going to be fantastic. 

Sharon: Another exciting thing that has been created by Cantor Lichterman for the weekend is our 
Ruach Chorus, 20 - 25 people who will be singing throughout the weekend. 

I: Fagie, are you in the chorus? 

Fagie: Yes, in the back...in the "riesen" section, in Yiddish that means grater. 

I: Why is this celebratory year important to each of you? 

Sharon: When I started thinking about this. I've been a member of this congregation for 47 years, it’s a 
milestone. This has been our family’s home, my husband’s family, his mother, his aunt and uncle's 
home. Our family connection to B'nai Israel goes back to the 1930's. We may be a small congregation 
but we're still vibrant and we are moving forward. I thought this is a great thing to be able to do, to 
recognize that and we are moving ahead. 

I: Cathy? 

Cathy: Like the Stein family, my family has been here at B'nai Israel for many, many years. An 
interesting fact that I don't know if Fagie or Sharon know, is that my mom (Jean Hirsch Liber) went to 
Sunday school here. She started around 1923 and she went all through and her sisters went all through 
Sunday school, they were all confirmed here. But, their parents weren't members. Actually my 
grandmother (Rose Hirsch) paid $5 dues to join Sisterhood and with her $5 dues per year, she was 
entitled to send her three daughters to B'nai Israel Sunday school because B'nai Jacob didn't have 
religious school for girls. So they came here. Of course they always felt this was their shul too. My 
parents were married by Rabbi Goldberg as were my husband and 1. My mother, my children and I were 
all confirmed here, it's been our home. All of our Jewishness is connected to this synagogue. 
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Fagie; We're the newcomers; we've only been here 48 years. I see 
something a little different, in addition to the joy of this year, I see it 
as a clear indication of what this congregation is capable of...the 
talent, everybody has a gift to give...it is very obvious by the number 
of volunteers. So 1 hope it isn't the end but it is a beginning of an 
awareness of what we are capable of. There is so much energy and 
creativity in our congregation. It’s a legacy that we live on, with 
strength and more strength. I have had the pleasure of teaching here 
since I came. I see an incredible future for kids here in a conservative 
congregation. 


Fagie Benstein 

I: We've put a lot of time and effort into this opening weekend in 
September and the concert in December. Have we defined what the celebratory year is? Are there other 
events? 


Sharon: It's going through June 2017. We have a closing event in June. January 2017 is the 10th 
anniversary of the move to this building, so we will be commemorating that. In March, we are having a 
bagel breakfast at which time Fannie Katzman who has been recording the history of the congregation in 
video, will be showing his video along with a panel discussion. 

Fagie: This October, for Simchat Torah we will be having a special family service honoring parents and 
grandparents. 

Cathy: We embarked on a huge project, that all four of us have been involved in, which is our Oral 
History Project, interviewing our senior members of the synagogue. To date we have 22 interviews 
completed and we have just started doing some group interviews of multi-generational families. We will 
be continuing that project, I imagine. It takes a lot of time and volunteers. Hopefully we'll get some 
more people and more families interviewed. The original-purpose was to have the Oral Histories in our 
archives, to chronicle our history. But, it’s morphed into using some of the quotes, some of these great 
nuggets, from the interviews in our entertainment at our Saturday night reunion celebration. 

I: Is there anything else you would like to add about the synagogue, the celebration, the experience? 

Fagie: The three of us have been working together, I call us the mother, the daughter and the holy child, 
we all knew each other but we have developed a love for one another through this experience. 

Cathy: I think that we don't always agree, but we tell each other and we move on. Our tasks are much 
bigger than we are, much bigger than our egos. We all agree we want to provide a lasting legacy for the 
synagogue. If I have regret, it’s that we aren't able to include the entire community. That's our biggest 
regret; I think 1 speak for all of us. We would love to be able to include everyone who wants to come 
and we just don't have the room. 


Sharon: It is one of the realities of this building. 
I: Yes, but it’s a beautiful building. 
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All: Yes, it is. 

Sharon: Yes, and this is the right place to hold the events. There were some people who thought we 
should have had it out in a higger venue. 

Fagie: We hope to have the concert open to the community, hut of course family has to come first. We 
just can't expand the walls. 

I: Sharon, we've come full circle. You started this project, so could you give us some parting words? 

Sharon: We hope everybody has a wonderful time and comes to as many events as they can and gets 
involved. 

All: Thank you. 
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The History of Congregation B’nai Israel 

Toledo and Sylvania, Ohio 

As Congregation B’nai Israel celebrates its 150*'’ anniversary, we can take pride in honoring those who 
played such a crucial role in this historical Jewish congregation in Toledo, Ohio. 

1866 -1913 Growth & Stability 

There is evidence of Jewish people living in Toledo, Ohio as early as 1837. Additionally, there are 
indications of a High Holiday Service held in Toledo in 1863, which may have been organized by the 
founders of B’nai Israel. The first reference to a formal congregation, however, was in 1866 at “Clarks 

Hall” on Cherry Street. Records are inconsistent, but 
1866 appears to be the founding of what became 
Congregation B’nai Israel. At its inception, the 
congregation followed Orthodox tradition. A 1943 
notice of the 77**’ Annual Meeting of the congregation 
indicates that 1866 was the founding year. Additionally, 
the congregation celebrated its centennial in 1966. 

During the late 1800’s, B’nai Israel slowly moved 
westward in the downtown area occupying various 
venues, including buildings and homes on Madison, 
Lynn, Union, State and Allen Streets. A cornerstone for 
a permanent frame structure on Union and Woodruff, which is now located at Congregation B’nai Israel, 
identified the synagogue as “Beny Israel,” and was laid in 1888. 

In its formative period, the congregation did not employ a full time rabbi. Instead, several lay leaders 
including an owner of a second hand clothing store and a kosher meat market employee served in 
several capacities as “pastor,” “reverend”, “cantor”, “assistant rabbi” and “rabbi.” Some of them held 
joint positions in other synagogues in the city. Several may have had rabbinic training. Only a few 
spoke English fluently. 

The earliest congregants were Dutch and Polish Jews, most of whom were tradesmen and merchants. 
With the influx of east European immigrants to Toledo in the late nineteenth century, the congregation 
grew significantly. By 1908, membership had increased from its original founding seventeen families to 
140. Nevertheless, it continued to share rabbis with other Orthodox congregations as well as with a 
short-lived synagogue that identified itself as “Conservative.” 

In addition to the sanctuary, other institutions in the building catered to the growing Toledo Jewish 
community in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Talmud Torah classes were held early on 
and a Sunday school soon followed. B’nai Israel was also home to the communal Chevra Kadisha 
which was founded in 1867. In 1891, Eagle Point Cemetery was founded in Rossford on the east side 
of the Maumee River. By 1892, B’nai Israel had purchased a portion of the cemetery known as Beth 
Shalom on Otter Creek Road in Oregon, which was also on the east side of the Maumee. Prior to 
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purchasing the land for the Jewish cemeteries, Jewish burials were held at Forest Cemetery located on 
Mulberry & Stickney Streets, east of Cherry Street. 

1913 A New Phase 

In 1913, anticipating even more growth, B’nai Israel authorized the construction of a permanent brick 
structure. Located prominently on the comer of 12*'’ Street and Bancroft and occupying a half block of 
the downtown area, the new synagogue had a massive inner dome and provided seating for 700 people 
on the main floor and 300 in the gallery. Built in the Arts and Crafts style, which emphasized simplicity 

of form, it was a departure from the opulenee of earlier 
sacred arehiteeture and refleeted modem design elements. 
The groundbreaking was offieiated by Rabbi Isaac M. 
Silverman, a graduate of the Jewish Theologieal Seminary 
who would maintain an ongoing relationship with the 
synagogue through 1918. 

In 1915, B’nai Israel took a step towards professionalizing 
the elergy by hiring a full-time rabbi, Louis Epstein, who 
was also ordained from the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
Epstein’s departure in 1918 was followed by a short period 
in whieh the congregation again shared its religious 
leadership with other synagogues. In 1922, another JTS 
graduate Rabbi Michael Lichtenstein assumed the pulpit. At his urging, the congregation built a three- 
story Annex in 1924 adjaeent to the synagogue on 12*" Street to serve as an edueational and community 
center. It was a sign of the eongregation’s growing membership (it had reaehed 250 by 1920 and 
eontinued to increase in the years following), that in 1927, it hired Julius Ulman as its first 
professionally trained eantor. Ulman would serve B’nai Israel for over forty years, retiring in 1968. 

Until his untimely death in 1936, Rabbi Lichtenstein foeused mueh of his attention on expanding Jewish 
education. Under his tenure, B’nai Israel hired a director of the Religious School, opened up the Sunday 
school to girls, helped to establish Sisterhood (then known as the Ladies Auxiliary) and the Men’s Club, 
and introdueed the Confirmation ceremony. Lichtenstein also enlarged the role of B’nai Israel in the 
eommunity by serving as president of the local B’nai Brith, participating in the Hebrew Cultural 
Organization, and serving in various capacities in the loeal branch of the Zionist Organization of 
Ameriea. The \ 2 ^ Street building was placed on the National Register of Historic Places in 2005 . 

1937 B’nai Israel Becomes a Conservative congregation 

In 1937 shortly after Rabbi Lichtenstein’s death. Dr. Morton Goldberg assumed the pulpit. Over the 
next decade and a half. Dr. Goldberg transformed B’nai Israel from its Orthodox beginnings to 
Conservative Judaism. Included in the changes were a uniform prayer book, the use of English in 
serviees, the wearing of kippot for men (in plaee of top hats), late Friday night serviees, a community 
Passover Seder, and joint seating of men and women. During Dr. Goldberg’s tenure. Cantor Ulman 
ereated a ehoir. In 1944, B’nai Israel celebrated its first Shabbat morning bar mitzvah, when the cantor’s 
son was called up to the Torah. Eight years later, it held its first bat mitzvah, that of the rabbi’s daughter. 
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Dr. Goldberg’s sermons were noteworthy for their use of both Jewish and non-Jewish sourees and their 
sensitivity to eurrent social, political, and economic issues. During the 1940s, he introduced war relief 
programs at the synagogue, and helped welcome Holocaust survivors to Toledo. Under his guidance. 

Dr. Goldberg sponsored a salute to the new State of Israel. Dr. Goldberg expanded the public face of the 
synagogue in the Toledo community by serving in various capacities on labor-management, community 
relations, public school, and mental health boards. Of particular significance was his involvement in 
improving race relations and interfaith understanding in Toledo. Dr. Goldberg also taught courses on 
Judaism and Jewish thought at several local colleges. 

In 1948, B’nai Israel hired Nachman Berkowitz a Holocaust survivor from Poland, as its Ritual 
Director. For 36 years, “Reverend” Berkowitz, as he was known, served as torah reader, Hebrew School 
teacher, and daily minyan leader, and trained bar and bat mitzvah students. He retired from B’nai Israel 
in 1984 after thirty-six years of devoted service and continued his teaching at a synagogue in Tucson, 
Arizona. 



1954 The Move West 

By the 1950s, the congregation had increased its membership to over a thousand, making it the largest 
synagogue in Toledo and a major force in the Conservative movement in the United States. Plans to 

construct a new building began as early as 
1941, but were delayed by World War II 
and its immediate aftermath. The Annex 
was no longer large enough to hold all of 
the religious school students, so a building 
on Collingwood Avenue was utilized for 
several years for overflow. After a 
concerted effort to raise funds, B’nai Israel 


was ready to look to the future. 


Ground was broken for a new synagogue in 1954. The cornerstone was laid in 1955 and a formal 
dedication was held in January 1957. The new structure represented a dramatic turning point in B’nai 
Israel’s visibility and stature. Built on Kenwood Boulevard on a property formerly owned by Owens- 
Illinois near the University of Toledo and Toledo Hospital, the building followed the westward 
movement of Toledo Jewry from ‘downtown’ to the “suburbs.” The congregation originally donated part 
of the land to the Ursuline nuns for a school, but the Order chose to build elsewhere. The new building 
reflected mid-century modem architecture with massive front doors facing a major thoroughfare, a 
spacious lawn surrounding a circular driveway and ample parking space for hundreds of cars. Inside was 
a sanctuary seating 800 (which could be expanded to a 1200) with huge windows, a decorated wooden 
ark, and a choir loft. The synagogue also included a huge kitchen, a large social hall with a working 
stage, a chapel, a library and second-floor classrooms for a religious school. A gift shop was enlarged 
when the building underwent extensive remodeling in the 1980’s. 


In 1968, Cantor Ullman retired after 41 years of service, and was replaced by Robert Shapiro. A year 
later, B’nai Israel hired Fishel Pearlmutter as Associate Rabbi. 
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1972 - Egalitarianism 

In 1972, Rabbi Pearlmutter became co-rabbi with Dr. Goldberg. Later that year, after Dr. Goldberg’s 
retirement and his election as Rabbi Emeritus, Rabbi Pearlmutter assumed the role of Senior Rabbi. 
Already in his first years at B’nai Israel, Rabbi Pearlmutter devoted himself to strengthening 
Conservative Judaism’s commitment to egalitarianism. With the assistance of Cantor Shapiro and 
Cantor Israel Barzak, who was appointed in 1979, he began counting women in the minyan, calling 
them up to the Torah for aliyot and including them in adult b’nai mitzvah classes. In 1979, Rabbi 
Pearlmutter officiated at the first adult bat mitzvah for twelve women. On the national level, he 
spearheaded the effort to have women join the Rabbinical Assembly and to ordain women rabbis. 

In an effort to make the synagogue more welcoming and more relevant to contemporary concerns. Rabbi 
Pearlmutter held outdoor services on the patio and introduced havurot, in which small groups of families 
would come together in their homes to study and to celebrate Shabbat and holidays. Another major 
project that he introduced to B’nai Israel was Jewish Marriage Encounter. The rabbi and his wife 
Frances helped to organize retreats for couples, whose goal was to enhance their marriage and to 
increase their participation in ritual at home and in the synagogue. Over the years. Congregation B’nai 
Israel retained the services of rabbis in primarily non-pulpit positions. Rabbi Arthur Gould served as 
Assistant Rabbi from 1978-1980 with an emphasis on Youth and Education programming. 

1982 - Carrying the Torch 

After thirteen years of service, Rabbi Pearlmutter retired because of ill health. Although Rabbi 
Pearlmutter participated in synagogue life until his death in 1983, B’nai Israel decided to hire a new 
rabbi, Herbert Yoskowitz, in 1982. He was succeeded by Arnold Bienstock in 1984. Rabbi Bienstock 
introduced the Interfaith Blood Drive to the community and was active in community relations. Under 
his tenure, B’nai Israel took an additional move toward egalitarianism by installing a woman as 
president. 

Between 1985 when Cantor Barzak left and 1999, B’nai Israel employed two cantors, Gary Zener and 
David Friedes. Following Nachman Berkowitz’s departure in 1984, the congregation hired Israel 
Steinberg to serve as minyein leader. Mr. Steinberg retired in 2006 and was replaced by a dedicated 
volunteer Howard Rosenbaum, who had previously helped to conduct daily services. 

In 1997, Rabbi Bienstock was succeeded by Michael Ungar. Rabbi Ungar along with his wife “Rabbi 
Wendy” and the new Cantor Janies (“Jamie”) Gloth, who arrived in 1999, helped to energize the 
congregation by introducing new programs, such as Passover University and Purim Shpiels. Along with 
Cantor Gloth, Rabbi Ungar led Confirmation trips to Israel, a practice that has continued to the present 
day. He helped found the Erase the Hate program, an interfaith effort to combat racism and bigotry in 
Toledo. During this same period from 1997-2002, Rabbi Wendy Ungar served as the principal of the 
Sunday school. After the departure of Rabbi Michael Ungar and Rabbi Wendy Ungar in 2002, B’nai 
Israel hired an interim rabbi. Sylvan Kamens. 

In 2004, Barry Leff, a graduate of the Conservative rabbinical seminary at the University of Judaism in 
Los Angeles, became the new rabbi. During his tenure. Rabbi Leff continued the tradition of 
community involvement and stressed the need for closer ties with Israel. 
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2007 - A New Departure 

In January 2007, responding to the changing demographics of the Toledo area Jewish community, Rabbi 
Leffwas instrumental in the synagogue’s move to a new smaller facility in Sylvania. Built in what has 
become the center of Jewish life on the JCC campus and adjacent to Temple Shomer Emunim, the 
synagogue reflects the continuing migration westward of Toledo Jewry to more outlying suburbs. The 
building marks a new departure for Toledo religious architecture. Designed in the round with the main 
bimah in the center of the sanctuary, it creates a warm and inviting atmosphere, while providing 
flexibility for a variety of services and activities. A dome surrounded by verses from Ch. 3 from 

Ecclesiastes beginning with the phrase‘To everything 
V there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 

Heaven...” covers the 200-300 seat sanctuary, a 
symbolic reflection of God’s protection of the Jewish 
people. As in the Kenwood building, the sanctuary can 
be expanded into the social hall for additional seating. 
There are two kosher kitchens, classrooms, a library, a 
community garden, a children’s room and a gift shop 
run by the Sisterhood. The sanctuary is handicap 
accessible and equipped with an induction loop system 


for the hearing impaired. 


Rabbi Leff s decision to make aliyah with his family in 2007 led to the appointment of Rabbi Moshe 
Saks. Among Rabbi Saks’ contributions were the reinvigoration of the daily minyan, leadership of 
SOAP (the Synagogue Organized Afternoon Program), and the expansion of the congregation’s 
involvement in community affairs. 

Ivor Lichterman, who joined B’nai Israel as Hazzan (cantor) in 2011, assumed the role of spiritual 
leader soon after Rabbi Saks’ departure in 2013. Hazzan Lichterman has worked to maintain the daily 
minyan, involve lay men and women in daily and Shabbat services by introducing torah and Haftorah 
trap (chanting) classes, has expanded adult education programming, and has led trips of Jewish interest 
abroad, including biennial Confirmation Class Trips to Israel. Rabbi Jason Miller has been serving as 
Visiting Rabbi since 2013. 

Congregation B’nai Israel looks forward to many more decades of dedicated service as the 
representative of Conservative Judaism in Toledo, Ohio. May we go from strength to strength. 


Trevious resources written By XCaine JAnderson, DayiddfoeC, Seymour 'Rothman and'RaBBi 
Alan SokoBin were used in deveCojym0 this historicaCupdate. 'The authors of this document, 
written in 2015, were 'Dr. DavidyVeinBerg, Cathy £. SjyerCing and Sharon Q. Stein. 
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“WHETHER RECITING THE TORAH, 

TELLING THE STORY OF PASSOVER, SIM¬ 
PLY KIBITZING OR RECOUNTING TALES, 

JEWISH ORAL TRADITION RUNS DEEP. ORAL 
HISTORIES PRESERVE THE STORIES OF OUR 
ELDERS: THEIR MEMORIES, EXPERIENCES, AND 
FIRST-HAND KNOWLEDGE. SHARING OUR STO¬ 
RIES STRENGTHENS COMMUNITY, ENCOURAGES 
INTERGENERATIONAL UNDERSTANDING...ORAL 

HISTORY COLLECTIONS INCLUDE EXPERIENCES OE 
MANY NARRATORS AND REELECT THE COMPLEXITY 
OP LIVED EXPERIENCE, PROVIDING A RICH RESOURCE 
FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS TO BETTER UNDERSTAND 
OUR PAST.” 

The Brooklyn Jewish Historical Initiative 

Congregation b’nai Israel began in Toledo, 
Ohio in 1866. In honor op their 150th Anni¬ 
versary, a GROUP OF DEDICATED VOLUNTEERS 
INTERVIEWED OVER 40 SYNAGOGUE MEMBERS 

porThe Oral History Project. This book 

DOCUMENTS AND REVEALS PIRST-HAND 
EXPERIENCES AND PERSONAL LIFE STORIES 
OP A CROSS SECTION OP MEMBERS OF 
THE CONGREGATION B’NAI ISRAEL 
PAMILY. 




































